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Arr. I—THE TEMPORAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PONTIFICAL STATES. 


Or all the governments now existing in Europe, that of the 
pope is the most anomalous. Nearly every other state has intro- 
duced important modifications into its system within the past 
half century. The British Constitution, in which Parliament 
is said to be omnipotent, has evinced more than once the pos- 
session of that power of adaptation which has enabled it to 
weather the greatest storms of the past, and to brace itself for 
the encounter of still greater tempests, if need be, in the future. 
Nor have the despotisms of the old world remained unchanged. 
Russia has, of the free-will of her autocrat, provided for the 
abolition of the system of serfdom, which prevented her from 
entering into fair competition with her western neighbors in 
the arts of life. Austria, too, the most retrograde of powers, 
begins to discern the necessity of some concessions to the popu- 
lar will, confessing, by a partial relaxation of her rigorous rule, 
that however adapted her institutions may have been to the 
past, they are not fully oppHease to the exigencies of the 
times. 

But the papal court claims infallibility ; ; and this infallibility 
covers not merely symbols of faith and ecclesiastical forms, but 
extends equally to the administration of civil government with- 
in the dominions of the Church. Innovation has consequent- 
ly come to be regarded as an acknowledgment of error, whether 
it pertain to matters of Church or State. In consistency with 

Fourts Srrms, Vou. XIII.—23 
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this belief, we behold a singular retention of even the most an- 
tiquated forms. Not only do the officials that surround the 
pontiff remain such as they were ages ago, with powers and 
prerogatives defined ‘with the utmost precision by inflexible 
tradition ; but their very costumes have in no wise altered, 
though the fashions of the world around them have been modi- 
fied a hundred times.* Even the Swiss guards who take their 
station at the door of the Sistine Chapel, or at the entrance of 
the papal audience chamber, exhibit the same motley dress, 
whose invention a current tradition (it is to be hoped, for his 
credit, a false one) attributes to the great Michael Angelo, © 
who died three hundred years before this age of rifled mus- 
kets and Armstrong guns. 

A government so inflexible as that of the Papal States, it 
might have been supposed, could scarcely have subsisted for so 
long a period, unless it possessed remarkable excellences, and 
answered, to an unusual extent, the desires of its subjects. 
And such, in fact, is the claim advanced by the adherents and 
warm admirers of the popes. It is thus asserted by the Rev. 
John Miley, D. D., in his “ History of the Papal States :” 


The sovereigns [the popes] who, in the face of so many disad- 
vantages and obstacles, have succeeded in raising the States of 
Central Italy from the lowest abyss of ruin to a “ condition of un- 
exampled prosperity ;” to a condition in which “some evidence of 
improvement is to be met at every step ;” a condition in which 
“the ~— are well fed and prosperous,” and in every way so well 
off as to draw from an English traveler who loves his country the 
wish that “ our peasantry at home were as well dressed, as well 
fed, or half as happy as they appear to be;” the sovereigns who 
have secured the common weal in such an eminent degree as this, 
and that, too, in the teeth of the unceasing and baleful resistance 
they had to contend against, (albeit, their diurnal habiliments are 
not cut in conformity with the latest bulletin of fashion either from 
London or from Paris, but rather resemble those worn by dicta- 
tors and censors during the pristine ages of'the Roman Republic.) 
even on the ground of superior capacity and efficiency, have nobly 
vindicated their right to that scepter which, placed in their hands 
by Providence, their dynasty has wielded to the incalculable 


* The dress of the priesthood, which at first was precisely similar to that of the 
laity, began to differ from the latter in the sixth century, when the Roman toga 
yielded its place, in common life, to the shorter and more convenient sagum. The 
council that met at Macon in A.D. 583 by its fifth canon forbids the use of the sagum 
and of all worldly clothing to the clergy. (Kurtz, Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 
Vol. 1, sec. 263, pp. 354-6.) ; 
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advantage of religion, of liberty, of the arts, of letters, and of 
whatever else 1s most essential to Christian civilization, for now 
considerably more than a thousand years.—Vol. iii, pp. 641, 
642. London. 1850. 


This fulsome panegyric of the papal government has even 
been surpassed by the extraordinary statements recently attrib- 
uted (with how much truth we know not) to an American 
literary gentleman who has traveled more extensively, perhaps, 
than any other of our countrymen. The substance of his plea 
is condensed in the following sentence: “The government is 
an elective monarchy ; it has a liberal Constitution, light taxa- 
tion, very little pauperism, an economical administration, a 
cheap and free education for all classes, abundant institutions 
of charity for the needy and suffering.” Some of the more 
specific assertions are these : 


For many years there is a smaller proportion of clergymen 
holding office in the Roman States, than in some of the states of 
the Union. The salaries of the higher officers of state do not ex- 
ceed $3,000 a year, and the whole civil list costs about $600,000. 
The Papal States, with a population of less than 3,000,000, have 
seven universities, and the city of Rome has more free public 
schools than New York, in proportion to her population, and what 
is better, a larger proportion of children attend them. Holland, 
France, and other free and enlightened countries, have from three 
to ten times as much pauperism in proportion to the population. 
The city of New York — more paupers, has more uneducat- 
ed children, and suffers from more crime, year by year, than the 
whole nearly 3,000,000 of people of the States of the Church. 


We do not intend to enter into any minute examination of 
the particulars of this broad and bold defense of the pontifical 
government. The very circumstance that statements so para- 
doxical are advanced, may serve as a sufficient excuse for an 
investigation of the character and practical operation of that 
much lauded system. For the present let the revolt of the 
Romagnoli and the inhabitants of the Marches, comprehend- 
ing about two thirds of the entire number of the pope’s subjects, 
and the subsequent annexation to Sardinia, confirmed by an 
almost unanimous vote, be regarded as a sufficient rejoinder. 
The popular voice, with which that of posterity will accord, 
has already pronounced upon the character of an administra- 
tion that has had a thousand years in which to develop its 
true nature. 
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In the “liberal, constitutional, elective monarchy” of the 
Roman States, the supreme authority, legislative, judicial, and 
executive, is vested in the single person of the pope. In all 
these three departments, although he may seek the counsel of 
his subordinates, his decision is unrestricted and final. He is 
neither checked nor assisted by any representative body chosen, 
directly or indirectly, by the people or by any select portion 
' of the people. In the temporal affairs of his kingdom the pope 
claims to be as absolute, as in the spiritual concerns of the 
world he is infallible. There is no such bill of rights as to 
deserve the name of a constitution ; still less are there deputies 
chosen by the people, and sworn to watch over its execution. 
Nor does the pope owe his election to the people, or any body 
representing the people. He is chosen by the “Sacred Col- 
lege” of cardinals, who themselves were designated to this 
office by the sole appointment of previous popes. The pon- 
tifical monarchy can consequently be termed elective only in 
the sense that it is not hereditary, but that the new pope is 
created by electors who are themselves the creation of preced- 
ing popes. In this respect, as in many others, it is notorious 
that the Romans of our day are deprived of privileges which 
their ancestors possessed. It was an incontestable right of the 
people to participate in the election of the bishop of the city, 
and this prerogative was constantly exercised throughout long 
ages. “The Roman primate was elected,” says Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius, who wrote in the latter part of the ninth cen- 
tury, “a cunctis sacerdotibus seu proceribus, et omni clero nec 
non et optimatibus, vel populo cuncto Romano.” When the 
German empire became powerful, the pope was constrained, 
previous to consecration, to await the imperial sanction, and 
Otho I. prescribed that he should swear solemnly to preserve 
intact the rights of the clergy, the people, and the emperor. 
It was not until A.D. 1059 that an edict was issued empower- 
ing the conclave of cardinals to elect the Pope out of their own 
number. ‘dhe 

Uniting in his own person such extensive and absolute pow- 
ers, the pontiff could not find the requisite time, even. if he 
possessed the administrative ability, to discharge the multifari- 
ous duties attaching to his office. His jurisdiction must neces- 
sarily be delegated. Both in ecclesiastical and in civil matters 
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he must have his advisers, whose authority emanates from him 
alone, but is virtually ultimate in all except the most important 
cases. In conformity with the idea of an ecclesiastical state, 
these assistants are drawn from the subordinate officers of the 
Church. The body of cardinals, which supplies the early felt 
want of a privy council, to assist the monarch in the considera- 
tion of all questions requiring deliberation, was originally com- 
posed of the chief priests of the several parish churches of the 
Roman metropolis. Their name, in the earlier part of the 
middle ages not appropriated exclusively by them, but applied 
as well to the principal ecclesiastics of other great capitals, un- 
doubtedly arose from their connection with a Church upon 
which all Christendom was supposed ist a certain measure to 
hinge ;* and their induction into office, as also that of clergy- 
men into other important charges, was expressed by the Italian 
term imcardinare. 

The number of the cardinals, which of course fluctuated 
with the number of the great parishes within the Roman walls, 
was not definitely fixed until Sixtus V., in 1586, limited it to 
seventy. Its members are not, however, precisely equal in 
point of dignity, for the college when full consists of six cardi- 
nal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen cardinal dea- 
cons. The first class contains the bishops of six dioceses in the 
immediate vicinity of Rome, and in a special manner depend- 
ent-upon it: Ostia, Porto, Sabina, Frascati, Albano, and Pales- 
trina. The second class is composed of the titular rectors of 
the urban parish churches. The cardinal deacons, constituting 
the third class, correspond in number to the fourteen regions 
into which the city is divided, and likewise derive their titles 
from some of the more influential churches. The terms bishop, 
priest, and deacon do not, however, accurately describe the 
ecclesiastical rank of the cardinals, for many of the cardinal 
priests are in reality bishops of other sees, and most of the 
cardinal deacons belong to the higher orders of the Church. 
An established law or usage, on the other hand, makes it “ obli- 

* Or because, as said Eugenius IV., ‘like as the door of the house turns on its 
hinges, 80 the Apostolic Sve, and the door of the whole Clurch. rest upon them.” 
The same derivation is given in the Corpus Juris, and in the decrees of the Council 
of Basle. In 1569 Pius V. forbade the canons at Ravenna, Compostella, Milan, 


cte., from assuming the name of cardinals. (Abbé de Valette in the Ami de la Reli- 
gion, Oct. 1850, quoted in the Dict. des Cardinaux of the Abbé Migne.) 
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gatory upon a cardinal to receive the holy order befitting his 
rank, within twelve months from the date of his appointment, 
under pain of rendering his nomination void.” But the pope 
occasionally dispenses with the execution of this law, and even 
laymen have been admitted into the college of cardinals when 
they have been found well qualified for the discharge of the 
office of secretary of state.* Thus at the present moment 
Cardinal Antonelli, who, in the capacity of prime minister, 
has been the evil genius of the administration of Pope Pius 
TX., is a laymen, having never received ordination. Cardinals 
Mezzofanti and Mai—the one celebrated for his unexampled 
success in mastering an almost incredible number of languages 
and dialects, the other for his literary researches in the domain 
of palimpsests hidden in the Ambrosian and Vatican libraries— 
were both members of this division of the Sacred College. The 
latter, we have heard it stated, was never ordained. In respect 
to nationality, a cardinal may belong to any country. It has 
been asserted that a rule now obtains that the number of for- 
eigners shall not exceed ten, so that in a full college at least 
sixty of the cardinals must be native Italians;+ but from the 
Dictionnaire des Cardinaux we learn that this is a mistake. 
Of sixty-six cardinals recently constituting the Sacred College, 
only forty-five are Italians, and twenty-one are strangers to 
Italy. Thirty are natives of the pontifical states; nine of 
these were born at Rome. France and Naples claim nine 
each, Austria six, Sardinia four, Tuscany and Germany two 
each; while Spain, Belgium, England, and Portugal, are re- 
spectively represented by a single cardinal.t None but an 
Italian can now aspire to be chosen pope, although the history 
of the papacy, in times past, furnishes a number of pontiffs of 
French, Spanish, German, and even English origin. Between 
citizens of Rome and cardinals from other portions of the 
peninsula no distinction is made. The full number of cardinals 
is rarely reached, for the Pope always reserves a certain num- 
ber of vacancies, which he destines for candidates whose names 
he keeps for the present in petto.§ 


* Bishop England, Ceremonies of Holy Week, (Rome, 1854,) p. 11. 

+ The Roman Exile, by Prof. Guglielmo Gajani, (Boston, 1856,) p. 311. 

¢ Dict. des Cardinaux. Quoted from the Bilancia of Milan. Paris, 1857. 

§ In 1858 the actual number of cardinals belonging to their several classes was 
six cardinal bishops, forty-eight cardinal priests, and twelve cardinal deacons. 
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The entire body of cardinals constitutes, as was long since 
discovered, too numerous an assembly to be available for all the 
purposes for which a privy council is indispensable to the ruler 
of the States of the Church. It was accordingly divided into 
congregations, that is to say, boards or standing committees, 
to whom are referred for consideration, and practically for 
final decision, almost all matters relating to the triple domain 
of the pope in his offices of universal pontiff, bishop of Rome, 
and temporal monarch of Central Italy. In the number of 
these boards there has been a considerable fluctuation. They 
are at present somewhat more numerous than they were in 
the time of Sixtus V., who in 1587 fixed their number at fif- 
teen.* A few years ago there were twenty-two congregations. 
Many bear names which to the uninitiated convey no definite 
idea of their proper functions; for instance, the Fabrica di 
San Pietro has jurisdiction over all those cases where fraud is 
suspected in matters relating to legacies bequeathed to the 
Church. Among the more famous congregations whose de- 
liberations relate to spiritual matters are that de propagandé 
Jide commonly called “the propaganda,” connected with which 
is the well-known missionary college of the same name; that on 
sacred rites, ete. Others are purely secular in their provinces, 
such as those on the public health, waters, finances, the buon 
governo, ete. 

It must here be noticed that these boards, to whose control so 
much of the civil government of the pontifical states is con- 
fided, do not, for the most part, consist exclusively of cardinals, 
or nominally, indeed, of clergymen. Under the presidency of 
a cardinal are frequently associated a number of predates, who 
join in the consideration of all questions with their superior, 
and have a certain weight in the decision. Now this matter 
of the prelatura is one which by many is not fully understood, 
and of which much has been made by those apologists of the 
Roman government who maintain that the pope has actually, 
as he recently asserted, given a considerable influence in public 
affairs to the laity. The prelatura is a dignity peculiar to the 
Roman States. The requisite qualifications for its attainment 
There were consequently four vacancies. (cf. History of the Church of Christ, in 


Chronological Tables, by Prof. H. B. Smith, D. D. 1860. P. 66.) 
* Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, IIT, 82, node. 
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are, first, the possession of a title of nobility, either inherited 
or purchased ; secondly, the degree of doctor of laws of the 
University ; and thirdly, an income of at least five hundred 
scudi or dollars a year.* Ordination is not indispensable for 
the prelate, although in point of fact a very large proportion 
of these dignitaries become ecclesiastics previous to their ele- 
vation, and all must receive orders before entering upon any 
sacred functions. The prelate receives at once the title of 
“ Monsignore,” (all others are but “Signori,”) dons a peculiar 
costume to denote his rank, with violet-colored stockings and a 
small silk cloak over a black robe, and submits to tonsure. He 
can now be admitted to any office in the papal dominions, from 
a subordinate station in the pope’s household, to those of dele- 
gate, nuncio, and cardinal. Meanwhile celibacy is imposed 
upon him, with this single difference from that of the priest- 
hood, that if he be not a clergyman as well as a prelate, he is 
at liberty to resign his office and marry whenever he pleases. 
How far this class can be said to belong to the laity, will be 
considered presently. 

In the complicated structure of the Roman court we shall 
find it difficult to discriminate accurately between the executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments, The cardinals, so far as 
the pope delegates his powers to them, participate in all these. 
For the execution of the laws, however, as well as for the pur- 
poses of diplomacy, the pope has his council of ministers, of 
whom three are especially important. The cardinal chamber- 
lain, who is the head of the state during the conclave,t and 
until the election of the new pope, is nominally the highest 
minister ; but in reality the cardinal secretary of state has be- 
come almost absolute. The present incumbent, James Anto- 
nelli, at first a pretended friend of reform, but at heart, as he 
afterward proved by his actions, the most retrograde of his class, 
is the soul of the administration. The unlimited influence he 
exerts over the timidity of Pius IX., and the pecuniary advan- 


* Forster, Notices Statistiques et Géographiques sur les Etats de |’Kglise, 
page 78, note. 

+ Cardinal Wiseman, in his ‘“ Recollections of the last Four Popes,” draws at- 
tention to the mistake of the popular writers who apply the term “conclave” in- 
stead of “ consistory” to the ordinary sessions of the Sacred College. The name 
“conclave” is properly given to the body of cardinals only when they are locked 
up together for the purpose of electing a successor to the deceased pontif£ 
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tages he has derived from it, are well known from the caustic 
biography written by that witty Frenchman, M. About, in his 
“Question Romaine.”* Scarcely less important in the: dis- 
ordered state of the public finances is the office of the cardinal 
treasurer, whose duties respect the public domain, and the im- 
position and levy of taxes. 

The twenty districts into which the pontifical states are, or 
were lately, subdivided, are comprised in five provinces. The 
first province—the “ Commarca di Roma ”— includes the Ro- 
man territory and the three delegations of Viterbo, Civita 
Vecchia, and Orvieto. The other four provinces are styled 
“Legations.” They are Romagna, with the four delegations 
of Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, and Ravenna; the Marches, with 
the six delegations of Ancona, Urbino ain Pesaro, Macerata, 
Fermo, Ascoli, and Camerino; Umbria, with the three dele- 
gations of Perugia, Spoleto, and Rieti; and Campagna di 
Roma and Maritima, with the three delegations of Velletri, 
Frosinone and Benevento. Each province has a cardinal for 
president ; in the last four he has the title of legate. The in- 
dividual delegations have governors taken from the ranks of 
the prelates.t This division of the Papal States is but of recent 
date, having been inaugurated by an edict of Pius 1X., Novem- 
ber 22, 1850. Formerly the twenty districts consisted of the 
Commarca, with a cardinal president, six legations under the 
government of cardinal legates, and thirteen delegations en- 
trusted to prelates. It will be seen that the more recent ar- 
rangement extends the clerical influence more completely over 
districts previously governed by prelates, who might be regard- 
ed as laymen. Strange to say, neither the learned compiler of 
the article on the “Papal States,” in the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, nor any other of the more recent 
authorities on geographical questions whom we have consulted, 
make any allusion to this important change. 

Under the sway of the pontifical government, the municipal 
authority has been much abridged. The large cities and towns, 
which during the Middle Ages were the conservators of public 


* Chapter xi. 

+ Pierer, Universal Lexicon, (1860,) art. Kirchenstaat. The substance of the edict 
is also given, but with less accuracy, in the Dictionnaire de la Conversation et de la 
Lecture, (Paris, 1854,) art. Etats de U' Eglise. 
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liberty to so eminent a degree, are now deprived of most of ° 
those privileges to which they owed their former prosperity. 
Their local magistrates are almost wholly dependent upon the 
governors of the provinces, by whom they are appointed; and 
their decisions are never final. The Roman senator, the offi- 
cial representative of the municipality, has been studiously 
abased.* It was with great difficulty, and only after persist- 
ent refusals, that the government a few years ago prevailed 
upon the scion of a prominent noble family to accept the 
post, with its paltry salary of two thousand scudi,t+ ‘and an 
obligation to appear in costume at every pompous ceremonial. 
Still more unmeaning is the rank of the “ Conservators of the 
Capitol,” three nobles without power, and holding office for 
the brief term of three months.t 

Into the judicial system of the Roman States our limits do 
not allow us to enter with any detail. Every province possesses 
its own court of first instance, from whose decision appeals 
may be taken to superior or review courts at Rome, Macerata, 
and Bologna. Above all these stands the “Segnatura,” hold- 
ing its sessions at Rome itself, and constituting, like the French 
“ Cour de Cassation,” a tribunal whose authority is final. In all 
matters relating to marriages, religious vows, ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and Church property, the court known as the 
“Sacra Romana Rota” (deriving its name from the round 
table at which its twelve judges are seated) is supreme.§ Its 
members are styled auditors, because they act as substitutes 
for the pope, who at first listened to the pleadings in person. 
The method of conducting business in this court may give 
some notion of that employed in other courts of justice. Mr. 
Gajani, who was himself a practicing lawyer in the Rota, gives 
us an account. The twelve judges are all prelates, holding the 
rank of chaplains to the pope. Four are appointed by the 
pope; four elected by the cities of Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, 
and Perugia; and the remaining four are sent by France, 
Spain, and Austria, the latter naming two, as holding the right 
once belonging to the republic of Venice. The judges begin 
their official duties by attending mass in the private chapel of 


* Rome, Ancienne et Moderne, par M. M. Lafon, (Paris, 1856,) p. 667. 
+ Lyman’s Political State of Italy, (Boston,) p. 21. 
¢ Lafon, p. 668. § Gajani, p. 364. 
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the pope, and going in a body to ask the power of judging—a 
form observed without exception every day they sit. The 
room in which they meet is locked, and no one can enter or 
depart until the session is concluded. No public and verbal 
discussion is held. The lawyers of the opposing parties must 
beforehand agree upon a short formula or dubtwm, which may 
be decided by an affirmative or negative answer, according to 
the opinion which the judges have formed from reading the 
documents at home. They give no reasons for their decision ; 
on the contrary, they are sworn to conceal their individual 
opinions and votes, both before and after the decision. But a 
lawyer attached to the office of the presiding prelate draws up 
a statement of the grounds, taking them from the allegations 
of the successful party. “If the other party submit to the 
decision, all is over; if not, the point is discussed again in the 
same manner once, twice, thrice, etc., should the judges think 
proper ; otherwise, they answer with the word expediatur, which 
has the effect of a sentence.”* 

The conduct of criminal cases, especially those of a political 
character, (tried by the Consulta, a-secret court of prelates over 
whom a cardinal presides,) is still more repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of justice prevalent in the rest of Europe. Mr. Lafon 
states that in criminal, and particularly in political trials, the 
accused are not permitted to be confronted with the witnesses. 
Examined before the entire tribunal, they cannot be present 
at the discussion. No appeal is open, save in capital causes 
alone, to any other than the judges that have already con- 
demned them. Finally, they must accept an official advocate 
to speak in their behalf. “Is not this what Rossi, in his ‘ Droit 
pénal,’ designates as usurping all the rights of man and mur- 
dering the human race ?””+ 

The view that has been taken of the principal features of 
the government of the Papal States has sufficiently established 
the truth of the assertion that the power is almost exclusively 
in the hands of the clergy, and that the influence of the laity 
is comparatively insignificant. To the office of supreme ruler, 
inseparable as it is, under the present Constitution, from the 
pontificate, no layman can aspire. Barely two or three indi- 
viduals can be admitted into the body of cardinals without re- 


* Gajani, pp. 363-5. + Lafon, p. 669. 
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ceiving ordination, and those only by special dispensation of 
the pope. The chief places in the cabinet, and the adminis- 
tration of the provinces until of late subject to the holy see, 
are intrusted to cardinals. A Roman Catholic historian, who 
has given special attention to this subject, asserts that not- 
withstanding the memorandum of May 10, 1831, no consider- 
able influence is accorded to laymen.* It is true that of late 
years it has been declared that all the inferior, and even many 
of the highest offices of state may be held by laymen ; but in 
point of fact almost all the important appointments are en- 
grossed by the clergy. 

Who, it may be asked, are the laymen to whom any portion 
of the civil stations are open? The answer is, Only those who 
are invested with the prelatura. Now a Roman prelate is to 
all intents a clergyman. His interests are all identified with 
the hierarchy. He has been trained with priests, he is bound 
to celibacy equally with them, and he receives the same 
tonsure. The only distinction between them is that the pre- 
late may marry, if he be willing to resign his office, while the 
priest cannot. Most of the prelates, however, we know, receive 
priestly ordination, either previously or subsequently to their 
admission. Least of all can the laymen in the pope’s employ 
be said to represent the people of his dominions. The three 
prerequisites for admission to the prelacy—a title of nobil- 
ity, an income of five hundred scudi per annum, and a com- 
plete education, of which the doctorate of laws is taken as evi- 
. dence—are sufficient effectually to exclude any man from the 
people. To this it must be added, that there are only two 
modes of entrance into the prelatura: by decree of the papal 
court of Segnatura, at which a cardinal presides, or by the 
appointment of the pope, as a matter of favor.t 

It is the hierarchical form under which the civil government 
is administered that has excited in a great degree the deep- 
seated discontent which had long been waiting for an appro- 
priate occasion for expression before the proper time came. 
But what rendered that discontent almost irrepressible was the 
gross abuse of the powers committed for safe keeping to the 


* Lafon, p. 667. 
+ Abbé de Valette, cited in the Dictionnaire des Cardinaux. Introduction. 


(Paris, 1857.) 
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charge of the priesthood. It is true that the apologists for the 
Holy See have given an emphatic denial of the truth of the as- 
sertion that the states of central Italy were exposed to an op- 
pressive system, and that any considerable portion of the pope’s 
subjects regarded the government with an unfriendly eye. Any 
labored discussion of the latter point is happily rendered quite . 
superfluous by the incontestible result of their free and uni- 
versal suffrage. It only remains for them to justify their action 
by proofs of its necessity. The most impartial observers, 
whether Protestants or enlightened Roman Catholics, with 
remarkable unanimity, pronounce against the fidelity of the 
papacy to the temporal dominions intrusted to its care. “If 
under this theocracy,” says Lord Broughton, “there were a 
tolerably impartial administration of justice, if the lives, the 
persons, and the properties of the citizens were secured hy any 
contrivance, it would be no great hardship to submit to the 
anomaly of receiving laws from the altar instead of the throne. 
But the reverse is notoriously the case ; and there is scarcely a 
single principle of wise regulation acted upon or recognized in 
the Papal States.”* 

No grievance is more intolerable than the uncertainties and 
inconsistencies of the law. Rome possesses no code. With 
the restoration of Pius VII. came the abolition of the Code 
Napoleon, so admirable in most of its features. From this 
clear and simple system the courts of justice were forced to 
turn away, in order to bury themselves in a chaos of conflicting 
decrees and decisions, in choosing between which the judges 
must necessarily be guided chiefly by their own individual pref- 
erences. That judges appointed and removable at pleasure by 
the executive will prove no very strenuous upholders of pop- 
ular rights, may be easily inferred, and is justified by the facts 
of recent Roman history. A current proverb in the Eternal 
City attributes only three days’ force to any new law.t Cer- 
tainly with laws and a judiciary both so pliable, it can be no 
difficult task to obtain verdicts and sentences agreeable to the 
party in power, in a country where no trial by jury is known. 

“The first principles of criminal jurisprudence seem as much 
forgotten or unknown as if the French code had never been 


* Lord Broughton’s Italy, from 1816-54, (London, 1859,) vol. ii, p. 361. 
+ Lafon. 
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the law of the land; a secret process, a trial by one judge and 
a sentence by another, protracted imprisonment, disproportion- 
ed judgments, deferred and disgusting punishments, all tend to 
deteat the ends of justice, and to create a sympathy with the 
culprit rather than a reverence for the law.”* Among the 
instances cited in proof of these allegations is that of one of the 
_ reputed Carbonari, sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment for 

shooting a police officer. Yet the edict itself asserts that “the 
crime has no¢ been proven on account of the spirit of party 
prevalent in that province.” 

If the defective and corrupt administration, both of govern- 
ment and justice, under which the pontifical states have been 
suffering, had been even of recent date, its burden might prop- 
erly have appeared intolerable. But their discontent is the 
more justifiable, if we find the best authority for concluding 
that the same crushing weight has rested on the unfortunate 
sufferers with but little alleviation during entire centuries. The 
historiai Ranké traces with impartial pen the condition of the 
States of the Church just two hundred years ago. The supreme 
court of the Rota abounded with the grossest abuses. An 
advocate, who had practiced in it for twenty-eight years, reck- 
oned that there was not one of the auditors (judges) who did 
not receive five hundred scudi in presents every Christmas. 
“ No less pernicious were the effects wrought by the recom- 
mendation of the court or of the great. There were even in- 
stances of the judge apologizing to the parties themselves for 
the unjust judgments he pronounced against them, declaring 
that justice was constrained by force.” ‘Judgment was inordi- 
nately procrastinated, and yet finally displayed every mark of 
precipitation. Appeals would have been all in vain. These 
and similar abuses arising in the supreme tribunal spread to all 
other and inferior courts, not only in the city but in the rest of 
the ecclesiastical states. 


In a paper which has been preserved to our times, Cardinal 
Sacchetti represented in the most urgent manner to’ Pope Alexan- 
der VII. (in 1663) the oporension of the poor, who had none to 

u 


help them, by the powerful; the perversion of justice through the 
intrigues of cardinals, princes, pt retainers of the palace, the pro- 
crastination for years and tens of years of causes that might be 
. dispatched in two days; the tyranny practiced against those who 


* Lord Broughton’s Italy, vol. ii, p. 362. + Ibid. 
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ventured to appeal from an inferior functionary to a superior ; the 
impoundings and executions employed in exacting the taxes; cruel 
expedients, the only use of which was to make the sovereign hated, 
and his servants wealthy : “Sufferings, most holy father,” he ex- 
claims, “ worse than those of the Israelites in Egypt. People not 
conquered by the sword, but which have become subject to the 
Roman see, either through the donations of princes, or of their 
own free accord, are more inhumanly treated than the slaves in 
Syria or in Africa. Who can behold this without tears ?”* 


Another cotemporary writer adds the statement that “ the 
people having no longer silver or copper, or linen or bedding, 
to satisfy the recklessness of the commissaries, will be obliged 
to sell themselves as slaves to pay the imposts laid by the 
Camera.”+ Arbitrary as are said to have been the exactions of 
the provisional republican government instituted by the French 
in 1798, at a period of general commotion, when all the foun- 
dations of civil government were undermined,{ they were ap- 
parently but little more ruinous to industry and honest trade 
than the ordinary administration of the hoary government of 
the pretended successor of St. Peter in times of domestic tran- 
quillity and peace. 

Another grievance, perhaps no less effective in producing a 
universal discontent with the temporal government of these 
states, is the chronic disorder of the public finances. Long ago 
a cardinal compared the financial system of the popes to a 
wearied steed, constantly driven forward to new exertions by 
the application of the spur, until he falls down at last utterly 
exhausted.§ Unable to bring their expenditures within the 
resources at their command, the popes accumulated a debt, 
amounting, at the time of the first French occupation, to seventy 
millions of scudi, or dollars.| This indebtedness was assumed 
by the French government, and in 1811 discharged by means 
of the moneys obtained from the sale of the clerical posses- 
sions.** Not profiting by its dearly purchased experience, the 
papal government was no sooner restored than it began again 
to contract a new debt, which is now increased annually by 
about half a million dollars. Of the revenue, which in 1857 


* Ranké, History of the Popes in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Book 
viii, sec. 11. + Ibid. 

¢ See Duppa’s Subversion of the Papal Government in 1798, (London, 1807,) 
passim. § Lafon, p. 669. | Lyman, p. 60. ** Lafou, p. 670. 
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was $14,566,000, the net proceeds were only $9,716,638, and 
of tiis $5,076,018 went to pay the interest on the national 
debt.* 

The civil list, it has often been said, is small. The higher 
officials receive only very moderate salaries. Nor does a reve- 
nue of fourteen million dollars appear an insupportable griev- 
ance in a kingdom of 3,124,758 inhabitants. It must, how- 
ever, be considered, that much more money is expended in 
support of the government than would appear from the statis- 
tics. The cardinals, for instance, derive their salaries in great 
part from benefices and fees, which do not come into the pub- 
lic account, but are paid directly to them. Every cardinal 
must have an income of at least $4,000 from his benefices, and 
those who do not reach this sum receive $100 a month from 
the public treasury, commonly known as “the cardinal’s pit- 
tance.”t The very large landed estates of the clergy, of relig- 
ious corporations, and of monastic fraternities, themselves 
exempted from the burden of taxation, largely augment the 
proportion which is borne by the remainder of the lands. If 
commerce were active and profitable, if manufactures flourished, 
the Roman States with their former extent might sustain even 
the double of the imposts of four years ago. But trade is fet- 
tered with so many injurious restrictions that it is quite insig- 
nificant. The imports of 1853 rose only to about $12,000,000, 
and the exports were a third less. Yet the customs and ex- 
cises in 1857 were about $8,000,000, of which more than one 
quarter was consumed in the collection. 

By no means is the healthy development of the resources of 
the Papal States more restrained than by the objectionable 
methods employed for the raising of the revenue. Many of 
the most essential articles of food are farmed out as monopolies, 
and enrich private capitalists more than the state. Still more 
objectionable are the lotteries managed by government, and 
bringing in three or four hundred thousand dollars as clear 
gain into the public coffers. 

No wonder need then be felt that a large portion of the cen- 
tral states of Italy have with alacrity renounced their allegiance 
to a government that has testified so little regard for the main- 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edition; art., Papal States. ; 
+ Dictionnaire des Cardinaux, Intr. ¢ Encyclopedia Britannica, ibid. 
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tenance of their civil and religious rights, and for the advance- 
ment of their material and intellectual interests. The same 
conviction of the infidelity of the papacy to its trust moved 
the inhabitants of Bologna, in 1830, to make an ineffectual at- 
tempt to shake off the temporal sway of the newly elected pope, 
Gregory XVI. Long ages had proved the want of adaptation 
of a theocracy such as that claimed by the pope to answer the 
just demands of the people. Education was neglected. Com- 
mon schools existed for the most part on paper only; though it 
was claimed by the friends of the government that they were 
established in every commune able to support them. The 
eight universities—two of them, those of Bologna and of the 
Sapienza at Rome, among the very oldest in Europe—were 
shorn of their ancient independence; and the attempt was 
made to place them as effectually under priestly control as 
were already the inferior schools. The laymen saw their 
small territory burdened with heavy imposts in order to support 
a host of ecclesiastics,* who, without contributing anything to 
its support, claimed the exclusive management of the govern- 
ment; while at the same time another class of the population, 
the Jews, were subjected to studied indignity, and were even 
refused a place in the census of their native country. 

The philanthropist may well be allowed to pray that the ex- 
traordinary privileges enjoyed by the inhabitants of the prov- 
inces lately annexed to the kingdom of Victor Emanuel may 
soon be extended to every Italian community, and that the 
Protestant world may recognize in the present time the most 
fitting opportunity for giving to Italy the pure word of God 
which has so long been denied to her. 

* 21,415 regular clergy, 16,905 secular clergy—that is, 38,320, or one to every 
80 inhabitants; not including 8,000 nuns. 

Fourts Series, Vou. XIII.—24 
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Currents and Changes of the Atmosphere and the Sea. By M. 
Feuix Jutren, Lieutenant in the Navy, and formerly a Pupil of 
the Polytechnic School. One volume, 8vo. Paris: Lacroix & 


Baudry. 1860. 


WuerE do the fragile nautili go? What directing hand guides 
them from one sea to the other? What breeze fills the violet- 
colored sails of their frail shell, that plows the waves of the sea, 
and braves their fury? What mysterious compass directs the 
flotilla of these slight and graceful Argonauts, which sail in 
consort toward Cape Horn, and arriving there separate, the 
one part for the Pacific, the other for the Atlantic Ocean. Too 
soon, alas! the ephemeral life that animates these tiny naviga- 
tors will be extinct, and the light shell, borne to distant seas by 
force of lower currents, like the leaf carried through the air by 
the wind, will descend from depth to depth by an insensible 
fall, even to the bottom of the deep. Some day science will 
sound the depth to which it has fallen, and this little shell will 
give the solution of a problem for a long time unsolved, in re- 
vealing the existence of the submarine currents that have car- 
ried it so far from its natal sea. For as the atmospheric 
ocean, so the ocean of waters, has its two kinds of currents— 
surface and submarine. They are both, as yet, but imperfectly 
understood. The first was noticed early. Captain Duperry, 
of the French Institute, was the first to make a chart, which 
Lieutenant Maury has since perfected. 

The existence of submarine currents was suspected twenty- 
five years ago by the penetrating genius of Arago, and has 
since been established without doubt by scientific reasoning, 
and above all by the observation of certain facts, the most im- 
portant and striking of which we will state. Does not the 
identity of the constituent principles of water from all latitudes 
prove that invisible currents are charged with the task of con- 
tinually re-establishing its equilibrium ? 

As in the case of the winds, solar heat is the principal agent 
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recognized in the formation of oceanic currents, and the inter- 
tropical zone is still the grand laboratory. When the vert- 
ical sun of the torrid regions heats the water, a double pheno- 
menon is produced : first, the surface water is evaporated and 
the oceanic mass is diminished ; secondly, the salts, disengaged 
by the evaporated water, owing to their specific gravity, are 
precipitated to the bottom, and carry with them the water that 
they saturate and make heavier; consequently two currents 
are formed—the one a surface current, bringing from the north 
and the south the colder and lighter waters, to supply the 
place of that which was evaporated; the second submarine, 
which carries to the north and south the heavy equatorial 
waters until they are equal in weight and saltness with the 
surrounding waters.* 

It is thus that science has solved the problem of the utility 
of the salts of the sea, so long unexplained, by recognizing in 
them the most powerful agents in promoting the currents. This 
is not all; by a recent and curious experiment Professor 
Champman has proved that evaporation is greater in fresh than 
in salt water; the difference is about half per cent., (0.54.) 
The salts of the sea are not then only necessary in the forma- 
tion of currents; they have also been destined by Providence to 
interpose as a protecting screen between the sun and the ocean, 
in order to modify the evaporating power of the former, and to 
prevent such an abundant precipitation as to deluge the earth 
with rains. 

What is the origin of the saltness of the sea? Opinion 
is divided: one party believing that the water-courses wash 
out the salts from the land and convey them to the ocean ; the 
other, and Maury with them, relying on geological facts, be- 
lieve that the sea has always been salty. Maury thinks that 
if the salts of the sea were separated from the water that con- 
tains them, and collected together, they would form a gigantic 
cube of seventy-six yards in height, whose base would be equal 
to the superficies of North America. Could such a colossal mass 
be taken with impunity from the solid earth by the water- 
courses? Would not its displacement disturb the center of 
gravity of our planet? Maury thinks it would. 

All the seas are not equally salty. The Mediter-=nean, for 

* Lieut. Maury: Physical Geography of the Sea. 
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exempted from the burden of taxation, largely augment the 
proportion which is borne by the remainder of the lands. If 
commerce were active and profitable, if manufactures flourished, 
the Roman States with their former extent might sustain even 
the double of the imposts of four years ago. But trade is fet- 
tered with so many injurious restrictions that it is quite insig- 
nificant. The imports ot 1853 rose only to about $12,000,000, 
and the exports were a third less. Yet the customs and ex- 
cises in 1857 were about $8,000,000, of which more than one 
quarter was consumed in the collection.t 

By no means is the healthy development of the resources of 
the Papal States more restrained than by the objectionable 
methods employed for the raising of the revenue. Many of 
the most essential articles of food are farmed out as monopolies, 
and enrich private capitalists more than the state. Still more 
objectionable are the lotteries managed by government, and 
bringing in three or four hundred thousand dollars as clear 
gain into the public coffers. 

No wonder need then be felt that a large portion of the cen- 
tral states of Italy have with alacrity renounced their allegiance 
to a government that has testified so little regard for the main- 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edition; art., Papal States. 

+ Dictionnaire des Cardinaux, Intr. ¢ Encyclopedia Britannica, ibid. 
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shorn of their ancient independence ; and the attempt was 
made to place them as effectually under priestly control as 
were already the inferior schools. The laymen saw their 
small territory burdened with heavy imposts in order to support 
a host of ecclesiastics,* who, without contributing anything to 
its support, claimed the exclusive management of the govern- 
ment; while at the same time another class of the population, 
the Jews, were subjected to studied indignity, and were even 
refused a place in the census of their native country. 

The philanthropist may well be allowed to pray that the ex- 
traordinary privileges enjoyed by the inhabitants of the prov- 
inces lately annexed to the kingdom of Victor Emanuel may 
soon be extended to every Italian community, and that the 
Protestant world may recognize in the present time the most 
fitting opportunity for giving to Italy the pure word of God 
which has so long been denied to her. 

* 21,415 regular clergy, 16,905 secular clergy—that is, 38,320, or one to every 
80 inhabitants ; not including 8,000 nuns. 
Fourts Serres, Vou. XIII.—24 
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WuHeEnr:E do the fragile nautili go? What directing hand guides 
them from one sea to the other? What breeze fills the violet- 
colored sails of their frail shell, that plows the waves of the sea, 
and braves their fury? What mysterious compass directs the 
flotilla of these slight and graceful Argonauts, which sail in 
consort toward Cape Horn, and arriving there separate, the 
one part for the Pacific, the other for the Atlantic Ocean. Too 
soon, alas! the ephemeral life that animates these tiny naviga- 
tors will be extinct, and the light shell, borne to distant seas by 
force of lower currents, like the leaf carried through the air by 
the wind, will descend from depth to depth by an insensible 
fall, even to the bottom of the deep. Some day science will 
sound the depth to which it has fallen, and this little shell will 
) give the solution of a problem for a long time unsolved, in re- 
| ’ . vealing the existence of the submarine currents that have car- 
iit ried it so far from its natal sea. For as the atmospheric 
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ocean, so the ocean of waters, has its two kinds of currents— 
surface and submarine. They are both, as yet, but imperfectly 
understood. The first was noticed early. Captain Duperry, 
nN of the French Institute, was the first to make a chart, which’ 
i Lieutenant Maury has since perfected. 

b The existence of submarine currents was suspected twenty- 
five years ago by the penetrating genius of Arago, and has 
since been established without doubt by scientific reasoning, 
and above all by the observation of certain facts, the most im- 
portant and striking of which we will state. Does not the 
identity of the constituent principles of water from all latitudes 
prove that invisible currents are charged with the task of con- 
tinually re-establishing its equilibrium ¢ 

As in the case of the winds, solar heat is the principal agent 
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recognized in the formation of oceanic currents, and the inter- 
a zone is still the grand laboratory. When the vert- 

cal sun of the torrid regions heats the water, a double pheno- 
menon is produced ;: first, the surface water is evaporated and 
the oceanic mass is diminished ; secondly, the salts, disengaged 
by the evaporated water, owing to their specific gravity, are 
precipitated to the bottom, and carry with them the water that 
they saturate and make heavier; consequently two currents 
are formed—the one a surface current, bringing from the north 
and the south the colder and lighter waters, to supply the 
place of that which was evaporated ; the second submarine, 
which carries to the north and south the heavy equatorial 
waters until they are equal in weight and saltness with the 
surrounding waters.* 

It is thus that science has solved the problem of the utility 
of the salts of the sea, so long unexplained, by recognizing in 
them the most powerful agents in promoting the currents. This 
is not all; by a recent and curious experiment Professor 
Champman has proved that ev japor ation is greater in fresh than 
in salt water; the difference is about half per cent., (0.54.) 
The salts of the sea are not then only necessary in the forma- 
tion of currents; they have also been destined by Providence to 
interpose as a protecting screen between the sun and the ocean, 
in order to modify the evaporating power of the former, and to 
prevent such an abundant precipitation as to deluge the earth 
with rains. 

What is the origin of the saltness of the sea? Opinion 
is divided: one party believing that the water-courses wash 
out the salts from the land and convey them to the ocean ; the 
other, and Maury with them, relying on geological facts, be- 
lieve that the sea has always been salty. Maury thinks that 
if the salts of the sea were separated from the water that con- 
tains them, and collected together, they would form a gigantic 
cube of seventy-six yards in height, whose base would be equal 
to the supertficies of North Americs . Could such a colossal mass 
be taken with impunity from the solid earth by the water- 
courses? Would not its displacement disturb the center of 
gravity of our planet? Maury thinks it would. 

All the seas are not equally salty. The Mediterranean, for 

* Lieut. Maury: Physical Geography of the Sea. 
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example, is less so than the ocean. The Black and Baltic are 
half as much as the Mediterranean. Lake Baikal, formerly 
salty, as proved by the seals, sponges, and other marine 
animals which live in these waters, has ceased to be so. The 
saltness of water differs according to the evaporation and 
precipitation. 

What then becomes of the calcareous matters, and the salts 
that rivers and streams carry unceasingly into the ocean ¢ Here 
again wonders press upon us so that we do not know which 
to admire the most. 

Who has sent forth the innumerable army of microscopic 
architects, that by means of the powerful organism with which 
they are provided assimilate the salts held in suspension by 
the sea water, and, using them for materials, construct the 
wonderful palaces of coral, and raise future continents by de- 
grees from the depths of the ocean ?* 

Each drop of water furnishes its contingent of material, and 
becomes, in its turn, the workshop in which these gigantic con- 
structions are formed. While the solid particles which it con- 
tains have been extracted and transformed by some one of these 
invisible world-builders, the liquid molecule being lightened, 
mounts to the surface and is replaced by a heavier drop, which, 
in its turn, carries new material to the indefatigable workman. 
If we consider that the number of imperceptible workmen is 
incalculable, as well as the drops of water thus incessantly dis- 
placed, we must recognize here one cause of the disturbance of 
the waters of the ocean, an insignificant one if we regard the 
effect produced by each one of these animalcules, but relatively 
powerful if we regard the work of the entire species. 

Such is the wonderful profusion of existences with which the 
lavish liberality of the Creator has peopled the seas, that Alex- 
ander Humbolt has said that the waters are entirely composed 
of living beings. In the glacial seas, where life would seem to 
be extinct, there is an extent of from twenty to thirty thousand 
square miles, where the animalcules are so abundant that 


* To mention only one instance of such facts—the Strait of Torres witnesses 
the ceaseless increase of these madipore islands; in two hundred and fifty years 
the number has increased from twenty-six to one hundred and fifty, and the day 
is not far distant when the army of zoophytes will succeed in stopping up its 
passage. 
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Scoresby estimates that it would take not less than 5,000 years 
for 20,000 persons to count the number contained in two thou- 
sand five hundred yards. How does it happen that a vessel 
sometimes for many days traverses a brilliant sea, and that at 
night the waves from the keel glitter with the shining light 
These shining waves, this milk-white sea is nothing but a mass 
of phosphorescent animalcules, that the submarine disturbances 
have caused to mount from the lower strata, where they live, 
and offer themselves as prey for the whales.* 

By means of the ingenious apparatus recently invented by 
the aspiring American, Brooke,+ we can sound the depths of the 
ocean. 

A chart of the depth of most of the northern Atlantic has 
been made by Maury. Of the valleys which it covers, the deep- 
est have been found to the south of the Banks of Newfoundland. 
They are not less than four thousand fathoms deep. The sub- 
stances brought up from the bottom of the sea by Brooke’s sound- 
ing apparatus all belong to the animal kingdom ; these are the 
foraminiferous shells, of which the microscope reveals the spot- 
less purity, the well-defined outlines, and the delicate chiseling 
in all their original freshness—a new and brilliant proof that at 
the bottom of the zones which are agitated by the currents 
and the storms there exists in the ocean a region of absolute 
calm, of eternal repose, the mysterious regions of the blue 
waters. This offers to us a new occasion to proclaim the mar- 
velous wisdom of Him who created and arranged the world. 
This bed of water, the constant repose of which the most 
frightful storms never disturb, what is it, in truth, but a 
barrier interposed between the motion of the higher strata 
of water and the solid crust of the globe, in order to pre- 

* Let us remark here that animal life does not exist at all depths of the sea; as 
we leave the surface the variety of kinds and the numbers decrease. Mr. Ed. 
Forbes has counted eight zones of life in a depth of two hundred and thirty fathoms. 
The extreme point of animal life in the Mediterranean does not reach a greater 
depth than three hundred fathoms. 

+ Since the invention of Brooke’s sounding apparatus, Russell has discovered 
the means of computing the depth of any sea, on the principle that the deeper the 
water the more rapid the waves. The calculations of this savant have resulted in 
assigning a medium depth of about thirty fathoms to the British Channel, two 
thousand four hundred to the Atlantic, and three thousand two hundred to the 


Pacific. In the deep seas the tide advances at the rate of about three hundred 
and sixty miles per hour. 
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vent the submarine currents from washing and destroying 
the latter? As the summits of mountains, so the bottom 
of the ocean is free from storms. And again, as the mount- 
ains, so the depths of the waters are covered with an eternal 
snow; a shower of white shells—the remains of life as ephem- 
eral as innumerable—falls there without cessation from the 
superincumbent waters in which they have lived, and every day 
adds to the shining mantle, from which Brooke’s sounding ap- 
paratus brings us specimens, and with which the depths seem 
everywhere to be covered.* 

It is thus that the microscopic inhabitants of the ocean affect 
the great meteorological law: While the currents carry the 
materials of their edifices to the bottom of the ocean, they con- 
tribute on their part to maintain constantly the equilibrium of 
the water, whether in creating the circulation or in purifying 
them of the various salts that they contain. 

We will pursue the study of the currents. The Atlantic, 
whose lenvth is such that it stretches from one pole to the 
other, and whose breadth is comparatively narrow, receives by 
the streams and the rains much more water than it loses by 
evaporation. Nearly all the streams of the Old and New World 
are tributary to it. The Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, the Rio 
de la Plata, and the Amazon are of themselves more than 
sufficient to sipply the evaporation. And when we think 
that, in addition to the rain and water-courses, the two great 
polar currents, Arctic and Antartic, are continually pouring 
their enormous quantities of water into the bosom of this 
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* Ehrenberg, in analyzing with the microscope a cubic inch of the rotten-stone of 
Bilia, discovered in it an entire fossil world, composed of the callapash of infusoria, 
which he estimated at the prodigious number of forty thousand millions! that is to 
say, in an infinitesimal world having an inch of extent, prodigal nature had inclos- 
ed a number of beings greater than that of men and large animals upon the sur- 
face of the earth. What then must be the miraculous multitude of these animal- 
cules if we suppose the bottom of the ocean to be carpeted with their debris and 
that the continents are for the most part formed of them. And yet the infusoria 
are far from occupying the last degree in the scale of being. Herschell once ex- 
amined a drop of water with his solar microscope, and in this molecule, which, en- 
larged by the wonderful instrument, had acquired a size of about twelve feet in 
diameter, the celebrated astronomer discovered with astonishment such a quantity 
of animalcules of all forms and every species, that in the space of twelve feet it 
was impossible to place the point of a needle upon any unoccupied spot! Man’s 
reason becomes bewildered under the effect of such wonders. 
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ocean, like two immense rivers, we ask what becomes of the 
superabundance of water resulting from all these sources 
Ilow does it happen that the Atlantic, which receives such a 
great quantity of sweet, and consequently lighter water, main- 
tains its equilibrium of weight and saltness with the Pacific, 
whose immense width offers such a vast surface for evaporation, 
and consequently whose waters must be heavier and more salty ¢ 
Scientific reasoning answers without hesitation, a priori, by 
means of submarine currents. Observation confirms the hy- 
pothesis of science. There is a species of whale called sperma- 
ceti, whose habits show a preference for the temperate zones very 
different from the right whale, which never passes the frontiers 
of the frozen regions. In observing the migrations of the 
spermaceti whale, we follow them from the eastern even to the 
western shores of America, around Cape Horn, which they 
double notwithstanding the cold polar current whose rigor they 
could not brave were it not for a submarine current, drawing the 
varm waters of the Atlantic toward the south pole, and thence 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

The proof of an inferior counter-current, which carries the 
water of the Atlantic into the Arctic Seas, is more striking still. 
The spectacle which these seas sometimes offer to the navigator 
is strange. Masses of ice drift from the north to the south 
from Baffin’s Bay, carried by a surface current; while these 
mountains of accumulated ice, whose top emerges to a great 
height above the waters, and whose base sinks into the sea to 
a depth seven times as great, go back again from the south to 
the north, drawn by the submarine counter current that carries 
the warm waters of the Atlantic to the pole. Why, both at 
the north and south, are the currents coming from the Atlan- 
tic inferior? and why do they sink under the counter surface 
currents? The reason is simple: the waters which form them 
arriving in the intertropical regions are charged with the salts 
left by evaporation, and consequently become heavier as well 
as warmer. Here, still, the divine foresight is marvelous. 
Suppose that the hot waters destined to carry the heat of the 
torrid regions to the poles should course over the surface of 
of the sea, they would never arrive at the end of their voyage, 
since they would lose on the way by constant radiation the 
ealoric with which they were charged. The low conducting 
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power of the cold strata that serve as their bed, on the con- 
trary, is wonderfully proper to preserve uninjured the treasures 
of hes at which they go to distribute in the frozen regions. 

Where does this mysterious submarine current, which thus 
goes, with its shroud of ice, to carry to the north pole the warm 
waters of the tropics, stop? Where does the change begin 
which makes the inferior a surface current, to give back to the 
Atlantic the waters which it has taken from it, after having 
been deprived of all the caloric with which it was charged, to 
the advantage of the frozen polar regions? What phenomena 
does the sudden disengagement of caloric produce in the bosom 
of a temperature whose rigors surpass the imagination. Where 
go the flocks of sea fowl, that set out every year in spring from 
the northern shores of America, and make their way toward 
the mysterious solitudes of the north? Where the troops of 
whales that, fleeing from the harpoon of the fisherman, disappear 
under the ice, and interpose between themselves and their ene- 
mics an impassable barrier for the purpose of placing their 
offspring in inaccessible regions? For a long time all these 
questions have been offered to science as enigmas not to be 
solved. 

However, in 1852 and 1853 Inglefield, Belcher, and Perry, 
sent to search for the penny Franklin, caught a glimpse 
of a sea without ice beyond 79° of north latitude. Filled 
with the noble ambition of rr this magnificent problem, 
Dr. Kane set out from New York in 1854, and pushed reso- 
lutely into the hitherto unexplored Smith’s Strait, even be- 
yond 82° of latitude. For two years blocked in by the ice, the 
intrepid voyager braved the formidable temperature of these 
desolate 1 egions—the somber and melancholy kingdom of chaos, 
night, and death. 

Once, profiting by a favorable opportunity offered in summer, 
Kane went in advance, but soon a formidable barrier of accu- 
mulated ice rose before him. It was the last rampart that 
jealous nature had opposed to the bold man who had come thus 
even to the pole to snatch from it the secret of its mysteries. 
A narrow channel presents itself; it is open. W onderful sight ! 
As far as the eye could reach a sea free from ice opened to ; the 
view, whose limpid waves, obedient to the breath of a gentle 
breeze, came mildly to caress the feet of the ravished traveler. 
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Innumerable flocks of birds, and troops of seals and sea-wolves, 
sported on the water and the shore, presenting the wonderful 
spectacle of movement and life in the midst of quiet and death. 

Behold then here the mysterious basin suspected by science 
and discovered by the instinct of animals more infallible than 
itself, in which the warm waters of the Atlantic, after having 
melted their covering of ice, empty themselves. The influence 
of this current is such that it suddenly elevates the tempera- 
ture 20°. Thus the phenomenon of evaporation is renewed 
here, consequently this polar basin is covered with a canopy of 
fog and vapor, which covers it as with a thick vail, and which, 
often seen afar by sailors, propose to their minds a new prob- 
lem. What is the comparative temperature of the two hemi- 
spheres? It seems to be about the same to 50° of latitude 
north and south, but beyond this it becomes sensibly colder in 
the southern hemisphere. In order to explain this M. Julien 
borrows from M. Adhémar his ingenious theory of periodical 
deluges, a new theory that calls to its aid both astronomy and 
geology, and of which, en passant, we cannot refrain from a 
rapid notice. 

By virtue of an astronomical law, based upon the principle of 
universal attraction, and on the constant parallelism of the axis 
of the earth, the globe travels over that part of the orbit near 
the sun quicker than it does the aphelion. And we find that it 
is during the autumn and winter of our northern hemisphere that 
the earth traverses the shortest distance of its annual journey. 
Our winter then is shorter than that of the southern hemisphere. 
The difference in our epoch is about one hundred and sixty- 
eight hours, or seven days. Thus, according to M. Adhémar, 
the difference of temperature between the two poles is explain- 
ed. This philosopher goes further. Relying upon the astronom- 
ical phenomenon called precession of the equinox, he thinks 
that, owing to the periodic change of the seasons, the ice is ae- 
cumulated successively at each pole, and consequently, displae- 
ing the center of gravity of the earth, the two hemispheres have 
been and ought to be in turn submerged.* 


* The precession of the equinoxes amount to about 50”, as every one knows, 
(about 61" if we take into consideration planetary attraction,) which is remarked 
in the periodic return of each season. As a consequence, the years are not of an 
exact duration from one spring to another, and the seasons, by a slight and con- 
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In the present state of the globe, the ice of the southern pole 
accumulating through so many ages, during a longer and cold- 
er winter, has inclined the center of attraction toward the 
south, and submerged the southern hemisphere. The period 
of this geological revolution, according to M. Adhémar, will be 
about 10,500 years. The year 1248 of our era, the epoch in 
which the earth was at its perihelion, is assigned by him as 
the commencement of the new period which, by the insensible 
change of the seasons, and progressive accumulation of ice at 
the north pole, ought to submerge in its turn the northern 
hemisphere, and gradually elevate the southern hemisphere 
above the waters. Thus in a little less than ten thousand years 
this change will be accomplished. 

Many facts agree with this theory. According to M. Ad- 
hémar, the actual center of gravity of our globe inclines toward 
the south about 1,800 yards. In its abrupt shores, its deep 
waters, its prominent capes, the southern hemisphere presents 
all the marks of submerged continents ; its numerous islands ap- 
pear to be but the peaks of the higher mountains which are 
engulfed. On the other hand, the northern hemisphere, with 
its numberless lakes, its isthmuses, its interior seas, its lagunes, 
appears to have recently arisen from the bosom of the waters. 
It is worthy of remark that the land, compared to the water, 
from north to south follows a decreasing progression with 
mathematical regularity. 
stant change, correspond successively to each one of the constellations of the 
zodiac. It is on this account that, at the commencement of the modern era, the 
spring commenced in the constellation of Aries, and now this season, retrograding, 
begins when the sun enters the constellation Pisces. It is thus that the year is 
some seconds shorter than it was in the year 2000, and a century of this age 
has become about a quarter of an hour shorter than a century then. 

Hipparchus (150 years before Christ) first established these celestial phenom- 
ena. Newton found the cause of it in his grand law of attraction; but d’Alembert 
has the glory of first giving it a scientific solution. (See Babinet, de l’ Application 
des Mathématiques.) 

The duration assigned by MM. Babinet and Adhémar to this great astronom- 
ical cycle, in which each season ought to return to the constellation from which it 
departed, presents a notable difference, which we will here notice. According to 
the first, this revolution through all the constellations will take place in 26,000 
years, and according to the second in 21,000. Cannot this difference be accounted 
for by supposing that the one has taken for the base of his calculations an annual 
change of 61", regarding the planetary attraction, and that the other, neglecting 
this influence, has calculated the celestial revolution at the rate of 50'’? 
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The erratic blocks of stone observed on the surface of the 
earth invariably follow a course from north to south, and 
seem to have been drawn by the last breaking up of the 
polar ice. If you ask the mountains, they will answer that the 
slope by which their summits are inclined in the same direc- 
tion was impressed upon them by a deluge coming from the 
north. The study of the geological constitution of the envi- 
rons of Paris argues the existence of three successive deluges. 
Certain other facts, such as the invasion by ice of certain 
Arctic regions formerly habitable, the slow progress of the 
glaciers of the Alps, as established by the paleontologist Agas- 
siz, etc., appear, moreover, to prove that our hemisphere is 
growing colder. 

Let us add that the theory of M. Adhémar agrees in an es- 
sential point with the recital in Genesis. If the last geological, 
revolution began about 11,000 years ago, that is to say, 10,500 
years before the year 1248, the equilibrium between the two 
poles ought to be effected in about 6,000 years, and this would 
bring it to the epoch in which the northern hemisphere, the 
cradle of the human race, emerged from the bosom of the 
waters and became habitable. 

Such is in substance this ingenious theory. Following the 
example of M. Julien, we will leave to the author the right of 
pronouncing upon its scientific value. The ocean, like the 
atmosphere, is but an immense body, whose currents and 
counter-currents, like arteries and veins crossing each other 
by incessant circulation, in turn carry from the center to the 
extremities, the molecules vivified by the solar heat, and re- 
turn the impoverished molecules from the extremities to the 
center—that is, to the heart, the seat of life. 

Where goes, for example, that immense ocean river called 
the* Gulf Stream, whose breadth is fourteen leagues, depth a 
thousand feet, initial force five miles an hour, and whose 
banks and bed are strata of cold water, carrying off every day 
from the torrid regions a sufficient amount of heat, according 
to Maury, to melt mountains of iron, and in urgent billows 
rolling its tepid and blue waters across the Atlantic? Heated 





* The Gulf Stream was observed for the first time in 1770 by Folger, the cap- 
tain of an American whaler, who informed Franklin of it, and drew from memory 
a chart of its course, the correctness of which has since been recognized. 
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by the vertical rays of the tropical sun, it escapes from the Gulf 
of Mexico by the narrow passage that separates Florida from 
Cuba, runs up toward the northern seas, overcoming an 
ascending slope estimated at five feet per mile, and meets the 
great polar current off the banks of Newfoundland. There 
it divides into two branches, one of which, as we have already 
said, plunges under the ice and carries its tropical heats even to 
the northern pole, in the bosom of the mysterious Polynia of 
Kane ; the other branch, deflected by the polar current at the 
entrance of Davis’s Strait, turns to the east, drawn no doubt 
by the same force that seems to direct to the right the movable 
bodies on the earth’s surface, and which we have already notic- 
ed in reference to the deviation of the Mississippi. 

After having traversed the North Atlantic, the Gulf Stream, 
arriving in the northern seas of Europe, divides again into two 
streams, one of which goes toward the north pole, and the 
other, inclining to the south, coasts along the western shores of 
the British Isles, France, and Spain, to which it gives off the 
remainder of the calorie with which it was charged, and de- 
scends with an equatorial current, with which it mingles, to re- 
turn to the point of its departure, in order to commence again 
its providential journey, and to continue its assistance in estab- 
lishing the equilibrium of the terrestrial heat to the end of 
time. 

The Gulf Stream, called by navigators the wonder of the sea, 
is charged with a galvanic fluid, and seems consequently to be- 
long to the domain of the universal force of which we have 
spoken. This powerful oceanic stream exhibits on its route some 
very curious hydro-meteorological phenomena. The storms of 
the northern hemisphere appear to incline to it by preference, 
drawn, it may be, by its electro-magnetic properties, or perhaps 
by the sudden disengagements of caloric, which it gives off in 
passing. We can follow one of these formidable storms by 
the trace of the shipwrecks strewn along its route, and have 
counted not less than sixty-six disasters. 

The Banks of Newfoundland are but the recent product of 
the meeting together of the Gulf Stream and the great polar 
current ; which latter, at the shock, deposits continually on the 
bottom of the sea the organic and inorganic solid matter which 
it carries. It is the same with the Banks of Lagullas, created 
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by the shock of the two currents, the one coming from the 
Atlantic, the other from the Indian Ocean. 

A curious experiment, oftentimes renewed, demonstrates with 
invincible proof the communications that unite all the currents 
of the Atlantic: bottles cast into the sea from the shores of 
Africa, Europe, or America, it matters not in what latitude, are 
found again in the Gulf of Mexico, or in the Gulf Stream. 
Like hs Atlantic, the Pacific has its Gulf Stream, which, charg- 
ed with the tropical heat, sets out from the Indian Ocean, goes 
northward along the Philippines and Japan, bends to the right, 
like the great current of the Atlantic, coasts along the polar 
regions, and redescends along the western shores of America, 
which it warms, until it meets the equatorial current, with 
which it mingles. 

The southern hemisphere also has its currents of warm waters, 
charged with carrying to the cold regions the excessive caloric 
of the equatorial zones ; but soon driven back by the stronger 
currents of the south pole, they do not penetrate very far, and 
exercise upon the temperature a much less influence than those 
of the other hemisphere ; so the southern hemisphere is sensibly 
colder, as we have already seen. 

The Mediterranean and Red Seas have also their currents: a 
surface current, by which, as we have already said, they repair 
the incessant losses that they suffer by evaporation ; and a sub- 
marine current, by means of which they maintain themselves 
in equilibrium of saltness and w eight w ith the ocean. Meteor- 
ologists estimate that without this latter current each of these 
seas would become a gigantic mass of salt, under the influence 
of continued evaporation. Doctor Buist has proved, by exact 
calculation, that three thousand years would be sufficient for 
effecting the entire crystalization of the Red Sea. It is also to 
this cause, purely hypothetical — that the state of extreme 
saltness of certain inclosed seas, such as the Dead Sea, the 
Lakes of Urumiyeh and Ehousk, and the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah, is accounted for. These lakes and seas cannot get rid of 
the excess of salt, of which the streams continue to increase 
the quantity. 

The currents of the ocean are the regulators of the climates. 
We may compare, says M. Julien, the whole of their system to 
a vast steam generator, of which the torrid zone acts as the 
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boiler in ceaseless activity, and the surface and submarine cur- 
rents as the pipes, the one carrying the heated waters of the 
tropics into the frozen regions, the other bringing back into the 
tropics the cold waters of the polar zones. 

The presence or absence of the cold or warm currents ex- 
plains the difference which we remark in the same latitude in 
the temperature of different countries of the earth. In gene- 
ral the climate of islands is milder than that of continents, 
and the western coasts of continents are warmer than the east- 
ern. North America, in particular, presents this double phe- 
nomenon, the reason being in the difference of currents that 
wash its shores. The eastern shore, separated from the Gulf 
Stream by a branch of the polar currents, has a much colder 
temperature than the western, which is washed by the Gulf 
Stream of the Pacific. 

It is to the influence of the great Gulf Stream of the At- 
lantic, which, we have seen, coasts along the western shores of 
Europe, that the inhabitants of those shores enjoy a climate 
more mild than those of the interior, or of the eastern corre- 
sponding regions of the two worlds. 

Alexander Humboldt has made a thermometrie chart of the 
globe from the mean temperature of the principal localities. 
He has connected by lines called isothermal all the places in 
which the temperature is the same. Now the isothermal lines 
do not by any means follow regularly the direction of the 
degrees of latitude. Taking as a starting point the mean 
temperature of 50°, we have the cities of New York, Dublin, 
and Sebastopol in the same isothermal line, although Sebas- 
topol is situated on the 44th parallel, say 2° north of New 
York, and 9° south of Dublin. Think that Ireland and Scot- 
land are situated nearly under the same latitude with Siberia, 
and then compare them! The maximum heating and cooling 
of the earth takes place in the months of August and February, 
and the maximum heating and cooling of the sea is a month 
later, in September and March. This difference arises from 
the different conducting powers of the two. 

The configuration of the shores of America influence power- 
fully the climate of our countries, in forcing to the north and 
east the equatorial current—an extensive sheet of warm and 
shallow water, that the trades drive from Africa to America, 
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and which, increased by the tribute of the Amazon and Ori- 
noco, enters the sea of the Antilles and Gulf of Mexico to start 
again soon by the northern current of the Gulf Stream, and 
the eastern current of the middle Atlantic. 

The Gulf of Guinea exercises on the climate of South 
America an analogous influence, and one not less worthy of 
notice. The warm waters of the southern latitudes accumula- 
ted in this immense reservoir are continually driven from the 
east to the west, to the shores of La Plata and Patagonia, 
where, on this account, the winter is so mild and pleasant. 

Thus, without tiring, these currents and counter-currents go ; 
they are the wonderful agents in establishing the equilibrium of 
the world, whether they course over the surface, or dive to the 
mysterious depths ; whether they carry to the poles the vivify- 
ing rays of the tropical sun, or bring back to the tropics the 
refreshing waters of the poles. The same powerful hand that 
has thrown forth worlds, and created the invisible infusoria, 
guides in their harmonious course these powerful ocean rivers, 
and preserves their periodical revolutions in unchangeable 
regularity. 

The study of the winds and currents of the sea could 
not remain long in the elevated, but sterile domain of pure 
theory. Gifted with a practical genius peculiar to his race, 
Maury soon searches for the application of these discoveries, 
and then, thanks to the Wind and Current Charts, traced 
by this wise meteorologist, the passage between the two worlds 
becomes much shorter. The voyage from New York to the 
equator, for example, is shortened eight days; and the vessel 
that sets out from London for San Francisco will, in this 
long voyage, save about five weeks, if it follows faithfully the 
course marked out by the wise American. Is not the Gulf 
Stream, by its well-defined course and the deeper color of its 
waters, a constant guide to the navigator? Once it was feared 
in New York that a transatlantic steamer* was shipwrecked in 
the Gulf Stream. Maury being asked, points out, by the aid of 
his calculations, the precise place where the disabled vessel 
could be found. <A steamer is sent out to the search and finds 
it at the indicated point. What a wide future opens itself to a 
science which now can give such astonishing results. It was 


* The San Francisco, with a regiment of U. S. troops on board. 
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also by following the instructions of Maury that the recent ex- 
peditions sent for the search of Sir John Franklin have made 
such remarkable progress in the geography of the Arctic 
regions; and that Captain M’Clure, after having first of all made 
the tour of the north of America, from Behring’s Straits even 
to the Straits of Melville, found again Baring Island, or Banks’s 
Land—seen at a distance in 1820 by Parry—and discovered on 
the 26th of October, 1850, the famous northwest passage, such a 
long time and so vainly sought for. 

The recent researches made in regard to the currents and 
the bottom of the Atlantic have also led to the laying down of 
an electric cable between the two worlds. The day, without 
doubt, is not far distant when, from acquired experience and 
more thorough study, a new trial will be crowned with success, 
and when this ubiquitous and wonderful agent will constantly 
carry instantaneous messages from one hemisphere to the other. 

The air and water being better understood, will contribute 
more and more to make man the lord of creation, in allowing 
him to use as his vehicles and servants these powerful natural 
forces that the Creator has placed at his disposal, and which 
are still so imperfectly understood. It is thus that meteoro- 
logical studies offer, both to the philosopher and poet, an inex- 
haustible source of discoveries and inspirations, and to the 
economist immediate and practical applications that are ap- 
preciated by numbers and dollars. 

Such, in fine, is the réswmé of this magnificent system of 
meteorology. Oceanic currents, aerial currents, waters, winds, 
atmosphere, land and sea, all are held together; our globe in 
its different parts appears as a harmonious whole. 

Lieutenant Maury will be regarded as the most active pro- 
moter and the most illustrious representative of these beautiful 
discoveries, of which some perhaps are only grand hypotheses, 
foresights of a sagacious and elevated genius whose penetrat- 
ing view pierces the vail and leads experiment. Meteorology 
is but the child of yesterday, and the discoveries which re- 
main to be made in it exceed without doubt those already ac- 
complished. What mysteries besides will it not yet give man 
to penetrate! Science will always find the grain of sand be- 
fore it to arrest its progress, to which the fury of the ocean 
yields. When Maury finds in his path one of these barriers 
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that his genius, all strong and subtle as it is, cannot surmount, 
the wise mariner, less wise than religious, prostrates himself 
and adores. When, on the other hand, with bold hand he lifts 
a part of the vail of nature a cry of admiration escapes him, 
and his style, without effort, partakes of the most elevated 
poetry. Then the philosopher disappears and gives place to 
the poet, when the one often aids the other, and lends to it its 
wings; then science, laying aside its dryness and its prose, be- 
comes poetry. 

After having written his “ Explanations and Sailing Diree- 
tions ” and his “ Physical Geography of the Sea,” Maury has a 
right to exclaim as Galien: “I have just chanted a hymn to 
the Creator.” To which magnificent hymn, notwithstanding 
our incompetence, we have endeavored to add in these pages 
our prosaic and humble strophe. 

M. Julien has shown himself to be the worthy interpreter of 
the director of the Meteorological Observatory of Washington. 
It belongs to an officer of the French navy to explain to us, 
with his gifted mind, the conceptions of a seaman that the Old 
World envies to the New. M. Julien has acquitted himself of 
this delicate task, and one often arduous, in worthy emulation 
of such a model, by bringing te science the tribute of his own 
observations ; and his book is as full of interest as it is suitable 
to elevate the soul. 

France was slow in joining America, England, and Germany, 
in the study of Meteorology. The recent works of MM. Jamin, 
Babinet, Hailly, ete., the work of M. Julien, as well as the 
new works on the practice of this science by Maury, the 
director of the Observatory, prove victoriously that we have at 
last aroused from our indifference, and that in the domain of 
meteorology, as well as that of all the other sciences, France 
has at heart, if not to seize, at least to dispute the palm. 

Fourrs Serrtiss, Vol. XUI.—25 
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Arr. TIIIL—A PLEA FOR THE PREACHER’S WIFE. 


The Itinerant’s Wife ; her Qualifications, Duties, Trials, and Re- 
wards. By Rev. H. M. Eaton. New York: Methodist Book 


Concern. 


THE Methodist Episcopal Church has many excellent devices 
for promoting the acceptability and usefulness of its ministers. 
From their entrance upon their work they are placed under a 
wholesome mental and theological training, and so long as they 
are standard-bearers in Emanuel’s host, are subject to habitual 
and strict, though affectionate, supervision. The presiding 
elder visits each preacher periodically, surveys his work, and, 
giving him the benefit of a larger experience, encourages or 
counsels him. Yearly the minister meets his brethren, holds 
profitable converse with them, and listens to discourses specially 
applicable to his oftice and its responsibilities. The periodical 
and general literature of the Church richly supplies him with 
instruction. These aids are valuable and timely. He who 
would be a successful minister of the New Testament needs all 
these helps to faithfulness and usefulness, added to his own self- 
culture, prayer, and watchfulness. 

But another than the preacher largely needs the aid and 
sympathies of the Church. The PREACHER’S WIFE holds ¢ 
relation to the Church second only to that of her husband ; not 
an official relation, it is true, in the same sense as his; nor 
may she be subjected to the same training and supervision. 
But the necessity that is laid upon her, for her husband’s and 
the Gospel’s sake, to walk cireumspectly and in the fear of the 
Lord continually, constitutes a strong claim upon the affections 
and prayers of the people of God. If she errs in lip or life, if 
she is lacking in wisdom or meekness, in courage or prudence, 
upon her husband will the community too often visit her short- 
comings. Her position is as delicate as it is responsible, and it 
is difficult to conceive of cireumstances in which a pious woman 
can be placed where judicious counsels and tender sympathy 
are so much needed. If the preacher’s wife does not meet 
the high requirements of her position, the measure of the 
preacher’s comfort and usefulness will be small indeed. 
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Has the Church—its ecclesiastical tribunals, its lay officiary 
and membership, its general and periodical literature—done its 
duty to the wives of its ministers? We think not, and are 
quite sure that in every department of the Church more might 
have been done for these true “ heroines of Methodism” than 
has been either accomplished or attempted. We are not aware 
that any publication, except the small volume whose title we 
have quoted, has especially addressed itself to this subject. The 
topic seems to be legitimately within the scope of the Method- 
ist Quarterly Review, and we propose to discuss it with manly 
freedom. ‘To do otherwise were to write to little purpose. 

It is a trite remark that the choice of a wife is to any one an 
important matter. The man of ordinary prudence will bring 
to it all the best powers of his judgment and the gravest de- 
liberation. The Christian man will add to these earnest pray- 
er to God for counsel and providential guidance. But to the 
preacher of righteousness, the importance of a wise choice is 
beyond all estimate, and if he has just views of his high voca- 
tion, he will keenly feel his responsibility in the matter. He 
will fear to go where others less considerately rush. He will 
not think alone of himself, for he is no longer his own, hav- 
ing solemnly given himself to God and his Church. He 
must have regard to the honor of his Divine Master and to 
the interests of the Church over which the Holy Ghost has 
made him an overseer, and must have an eye to his ministerial 
usefulness as well as to his personal comfort. Even the prompt- 
ings of affection must be secondary to the responsibilities of his 
high vocation. He has solemnly vowed unto God that his first 
business in life shall be the salvation of souls and the care of 
the Churches, wherefore God has counted him faithful, putting 
him into the ministry. He cannot be absolved from that obli- 
gation. It must be his standard of duty in adJ the affairs of 
life. And with this vow upon him it is not enough that she 
whom he takes into life-companionship shall be no hinderance 
to him in his ministerial work. She must be his helper. The 
minister would do an injustice to the woman he married, as 
well as to the Church and himself, who, for any personal or 
worldly consideration, should blind himself to her lack of those 
special qualifications necessary for the position in which he is 
about to place her. And here a grave question arises, Has 
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the duty of young ministers in this matter been dwelt upon 
with suflicient frequency, earnestness, and authority by those 
whose age or office entitles or requires them to counsel their 
younger brethren in add things pertaining to ministerial use- 
fulness¢ For lack of such oversight have not some young 
preachers gone woefully and fatally astray? Or if the ee- 
clesiastical system of the Church neither in theory nor in 
practice admits of authority in the premises, should not the 
bishops and presiding elders give line upon line and precept 
upon precept in the form of affectionate and earnest counsel ¢ 
This is especially needed, as in very many cases young preach- 
ers are stationed alone, and have no father in the ministry 
constantly at hand with whom they may take counsel. Mr. 
Eaton’s treatise enumerates the “ qualifications” of an itiner- 
ant’s wife. We think, however, that he does not lay suft- 
cient stress upon its being the duty of an itinerant Methodist 
preacher to ascertain that such qualifications exist before he 
permits his affections to gain the mastery of his judgment, 
or awakens hers, or entangles himself with an engagement. 
It is true that our author says something on this important 
point by implication. But his counsel is addressed specially 
to the “itinerant’s wife,” and may be too late, for the quali- 
fications he so forcibly insists upon come not with wifehood. 
They must exist before marriage, or their life and influence 
will be feeble indeed. Nor can the minister excuse himself 
before God and his people for the lack of these qualities in 
his wife, or blame her for their absence and his consequent 
loss of usefulness and happiness, if he did not before his en- 
gagement conscientiously seek to inform himself in the matter. 
It is rarely, indeed, that the itinerant’s wife is to blame for 
stepping into a position she cannot worthily fill; the itinerant 
deserves censure for not taking counsel of a sanctified judg- 
ment before he gave the rein to his affections, and led her 
into a reciprocity of attachment. 

In speaking more particularly of the qualifications of the 
preacher’s wife, we shall pass over some of those she may be 
presumed to possess in common with all Christian wives, and 
note rather those which we deem essential to her happiness. 
Common sense and intelligent piety are to be supposed as 
among her possessions. As a rule, a thorough and practical 
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knowledge of domestic management is indispensable. The 
preacher’s income necessitates skill and habits of economy in 
household management. Even where the minister’s income 
from any source is liberal, it is still eminently desirable that 
his wife should be competent to relieve him entirely from the 
burden of all strictly domestic affairs, so that he may give him- 
self wholly to the work of the ministry. In ordinary cases it 
will only be by the wife’s carefulness in housekeeping that the 
preacher’s mind can be kept free from temporal anxieties, for it 
is too true—and the fact is not honorable to the Chureh—that 
in many cases the actual payments to the pastor make only an 
income totally inadequate to the wants, to say nothing of the 
comforts, of his family. Habits of economical domestic man- 
agement, industry, and high-toned principle, are essential qual- 
ities in the wife of an itinerant Methodist minister. The 
Rev. Jabez Bunting, so long honored and pre-eminently useful 
in the English Wesleyan ministry, whose judicious choice of a 
wife was to him an incalculable blessing, while deliberately 
and prayerfully weighing the arguments for and against an 
offer of his hand to Miss Maclardie, enumerated the follow- 
ing among the former: “She has been brought up under the 
sare of one who has accustomed her to domestic habits, and 
fitted her by practice for performing the duties of a wife in 
domestic concerns. Since her mother’s death she has had the 
management of her father’s house, which must have further 
qualitied her for the station in question.” In the engrossing 
ministerial duties Dr. Bunting was early called to perform, this 
qualification in his most estimable wife proved of incalculable 
value. 

But let it not for a moment be supposed that the preacher’s 
wife is to rise no higher than her household concerns, for no 
man more than the minister of the Gospel needs intelligent 
companionship at home. Weary, indeed, will his work be if 
his wife’s ears are not open to his converse about the great 
mission to which he is appointed ; if she cannot share the hopes 
and fears, the joys and sorrows, of his holy embassy; if she 
cannot appreciate his labors in his study, and his commendable 
desire to be a workman that needeth not to be ashamed. © She 
should, in fact, have such education and tastes that she can 
fully sympathize with his intellectual pursuits; such as, if 
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they do not qualify her for assisting him in his studies, shall 
yet make her jealous for his pulpit reputation, and prompt her 
to stimulate him to continuous mental progress. On this point 
also we may quote from Dr. Bunting, in the circumstances 
above referred to: “She has great good sense; has been suitably 
educated ; is well informed, and very extraordinarily qualified 
to be a helpmeet to a minister in his studies and labors. Her 
manners are polished and agreeable, so that she would be fit 
for any of the various scenes into which the itinerant life 
might call her.” The author of the “ Itinerant’s Wife ” remarks 
that “the precise amount of learning necessary to qualify a 
person to be the wife of a Methodist minister cannot be cer- 
tainly defined. The calling to which she is devoted when she 
becomes the wife of a Methodist minister is itself a school in 
which she will not speedily finish her education.” But this is 
true of every calling to which either man or woman may be 
devoted, and the real question is not what a woman shall learn 
after she becomes an itinerant’s wife, but what qualifications she 
shall bring to the position; and we incline to agree with Dr. 
Bunting, that from the commencement of her married life she 
should be “qualified to be a helpmeet to a minister in his 
studies and labors.” With Mr. Eaton, however, we most heart- 
ily agree when he says: 

It is important that she have a correct and somewhat extensive 
knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity. She should be a 
student of the Bible, in which the religion of Christ is revealed. 
Not only should she read the word of God but study it, that she 
may be “sound in the faith,” and not liable to “be carried about 
with every wind of doctrine,” or blindly submit to the changing 
or changeless opinions of others. She should be able to form 
opinions for herself, and to maintain them by Scriptural authority. 

Asa Methodist she should understand the views of her own 
Church upon the essential points of Christian theology, that she 
may be prepared to act in concert with the companion of her life, 
who is set for the defense of the truth. ... Nor should she be 
ignorant of the history of that branch of the Church of God with 
which her own temporal and eternal destiny is so intimately asso- 
ciated, and for whose growth and purity she is engaged to labor. 
—Pp. 16, 17. 


Our author adds, as one of the qualifications, “The itiner- 
ant’s wife should ove the itinerancy.” We are not disposed to 
lay stress upon this. She must of necessity be an itinerant’s 
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wife before she can really know what the itinerancy is, and it 
may well be doubted whether any wife can love the itin- 
erancy after having tried it. It is surely enough to exact from 
her that she renders a cheerful obedience to the rule of the 
Church in the matter. Nothing more is demanded of her 
husband, and he suffers less than she does from the grave do- 
mestie inconveniences it involves. That the system of itiner- 
ancy is one great secret of the success of Methodism we most 
conscientiously believe, and we trust that it will never be aban- 
doned. But to say that the wife of a Methodist preacher must 
love it “or she cannot be happy in her work, or useful in the 
Church,” is to say that she cannot for Christ’s sake take up her 
cross and deny herself and follow him, and gladly and usefully 
labor in his cause. And who that sees the preacher’s wife 
willingly and cheerfully foregoing the comforts of a settled 
home for the sake of the Gospel and Methodism, would say 
this of her? Nay, who will not esteem her the more highly 
that she cheerfully does this for conscience’ sake, and at the 
sacrifice of her own preferences, than if no self-denial were 
involved? But having a conviction that itinerancy is the more 
excellent way—and without such conviction she should never 
have become an itinerant’s wife—it is incumbent upon her al- 
ways, with an unwavering trust in Providence, to obey unhesi- 
tatingly and unmurmuringly its requirements ; and we believe 
the exceptions to this cheerful obedience are very rare indeed. 
We may dismiss this branch of the subject by adding to the 
qualifications already dwelt upon, a strong and sound judgment, 
energy of character, strongly formed principles, delight in 
works of benevolence and mercy, and a native courtesy and 
kindness that shall win the respect and the affections of the 
people among whom she may sojourn. Happy is that minister 
of the glorious Gospel of the blessed God—that ambassador of 
Christ—who has found such a wife. 

The duties of the preacher’s wife have been closely hinted at 
in the preceding remarks. She is to be the sympathizing com- 
panion and friend of her husband, relieving him from secular 
cares, and, to the extent of her ability, aiding him in his minis- 
terial duties, entering cheerfully into his plans of usefulness, 
encouraging him by her counsels, and holding up his hands by 
her unceasing prayer in his behalf. But we desire to correct 
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an error into which too many have fallen, which assumes that 
the wife of the minister, like her husband, is exclusively the 
servant of the Church, and that her husband and children have 
but a secondary claim upon her time and care and sympathies. 
Without meaning it, or perhaps ever thinking of it, many would 
rob the minister of his wife’s society and of her efficient man- 
agement of his domestic affairs, by which he is enabled to use 
his study advantageously, and to attend to his pastoral duties. 
It is often said of a minister, “ He is an instructive preacher 
and an able divine. He studies much. He is a good pastor. 
His children are a pattern of neatness and good behavior. But 
his wife does not visit among the people so much as we wish.” 
Substitute “ because” for “but,” and the true state of the case 
is at once made apparent. The preacher is an able divine and 
a good pastor, and his family are an example of neatness and 
good conduct, because his wife stays at home, makes the care of 
her household her first duty, and by herself carrying that bur- 
den brings honor to her husband, by securing him peaceful 
hours for study, and time for pastoral visitation. She makes 
for her husband a clear and open path to usefulness. The first 
duties of every wife are her wifely ones—those which she owes 
to her husband and her children. This is even more true of 
the minister’s than of the layman’s wife, because, as we have 
already intimated, any lack of due service here reflects direct- 
ly upon the preacher himself. Untidy and ill-mannered chil- 
dren are discreditable to any mother, but if they are the min- 
ister’s children the case is immeasurably worse. How can he 
insist upon the duties of parents to their children, when his 
own children give evidence of grave parental neglect? It is 
for the preacher’s wife virtually to say to her husband, “ Teach 
the whole counsel of God ; the domestic duties as well as others, 
and cheerfully will I aid in enforcing your precepts by my 
exainple. You shall tell them from the pulpit what a wife and 
mother should be and do, and [ will strive to illustrate your 
teachings in my house and family.” Another reason why her 
first duty is to her own family, is alluded to by the author of 
the “Itinerant’s Wife.” The preacher is necessarily often 
absent from his family. His study, his pastoral visitations, the 
affairs of the Church, and the calls often made for his services 
elsewhere, consume much of the time that he might otherwise 
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spend in the bosom of his family. Much of the moral training, 
of the home education of his children, therefore, depends upon 
the mother, and this duty she cannot neglect with a clear con- 
science, or even with a wise regard to her future peace and 
comfort. We do not mean that even the ministerial calling re- 
leases the father from sharing these responsible duties with the 
mother, but that his vocation does somewhat abridge his oppor- 
tunities of habitual watchfulness over his children, and increases 
the necessity of her carefulness and vigilance in their training ; 
and that when conscious that his companion is cheerfully meet- 
ing this responsibility, he can better fulfill his line of duty and 
more unreservedly obey the promptings of ministerial zeal. 
But although the care of her own household is the jist duty 
of the preacher’s wife, it is by no means her whole duty. Other 
things she must do, and not leave this undone. Her next 
duties are to the Church, for, having elected to become a minis- 
ter’s wife, she has voluntarily assumed also a prominence in the 
Church which has its special duties and responsibilities. What 
a private member may do or omit to do without censure, and 
almost without the observation of the membership, she may 
not. She ought to be a punctual and habitual attendant upon 
public worship, and those regular and special means of grace 
which are peculiar to Methodism, with such exceptions, of 
course, as a real necessity imposes. In these things she, as well 
as her husband, ought to set an example to the Church. Hers 
must be a living piety, not obstrusive, but never unwilling at 
all proper seasons to appear in public as well as in private. On 
this point we find a remark in Mr. Eaton’s volume, the mean- 
ing of which we are unable to understand: “ Her piety,” he 
says, “must, as far as consistent with Christian duty, aecom- 
modate itself to the tastes and expectations of the Church.” He 
adds: “ However much or little others may do, it is expected 
that the minister’s wife will be foremost in every good work.” 
Such an expectation in many, and perhaps the majority of 
cases, would be in the highest degree unreasonable. In many 
churches there are wives of laymen whose domestic cares are far 
less oppressive than those of their pastor’s wife, who have more 
domestic help, more leisure time, and greater pecuniary means ; 
and it is expecting altogether too much of the preacher’s wife 
that she shall be in advance of these in every good work. Of 
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the same class is another expectation, namely: “that she will 
often accompany her husband on his pastoral visits, that she 
will go far and near, visit frequently and remain a long time.” 
She cannot do these things and yet do her first duty to her 
husband and her children. She cannot be so much abroad, 
and at the same time govern well her own family. It is not 
expected of the layman’s wife, and should not be required of 
the minister’s. If by system and by economy of time she can 
make leisure for visits of Christian salutation and intercourse, 
and especially for visitation of the poor and afflicted, it is well. 
Sut why, except for the love she bears to the cause which 
jointly with her husband she has espoused, more of this should 
be expected from her than from the layman’s wife is not so 
clear as some seem to suppose. Undeniably the members of 
many Churches are unreasonable in their exactions in this re- 
spect, laying burdens on the pastor’s wife that they will not 
themselves touch. Many who, because of their own domestic 
duties, can find no time for visiting, or even for attending on 
all the means of grace, expect that she, with at least equal 
domestic cares, shall “ accompany her husband on his pastoral 
visits, go far and near, visit often and remain a long time.” 
But enough on the subject of duties. Little danger is there 
that the preacher’s wife will not be sufficiently instructed on 
that point. She has RIGHTS as sacred as those of the wife of 
the layman; and although love for her husband and for her 
husband’s work may keep her silent when those rights are in- 
fringed, she “eels the wrong no less keenly than other women. 
The reasonable privacy of her own house, and the unquestion- 
ed exercise of her own judgment in the management of her 
domestic affairs, are among these rights. It is neither reason- 
able nor just that the parsonage should be converted into a 
hotel, where no hours are unseemly for visitors, and where 
every one assumes the right to criticise its arrangements, and 
suggest changes in its administration. At least equal respect 
in these particulars should be shown to the pastor’s wife that 
conventional usage accords to the wife of the humblest lay- 
man; for, as has been shown, time is even more valuable 
to her. She has, too, the same ambition to manage well 
her domestic affairs; while the knowledge that watchful, 
and not always the most friendly, eyes are upon her and hers 
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makes her intensely solicitous to have every thing done decent- 
ly and in order. Unnecessary and unreasonable interruptions 
of her domestic employments are therefore to her real hard- 
ships, however thoughtlessly inflicted or however well-inten- 
tioned. ‘ Many people seem to think,” says the author of the 
“Ttinerant’s Wife,” “that the minister’s family is a kind of com; 
mon property of the society, and that he has no right to govern 
his own children as he judges to be best for them.” Of course 
such people, knowing that the wife must of necessity bear a 
large share of the burden of both domestic government and 
domestic education, seek to establish the same despotism 
over her. This is a wrong. It is more. It is an outrage 
upon her rights and her responsibilities as a mother, such as no 
woman ought to submit to. Where is the layman’s wife of 
ordinary intelligence and self-reliant spirit, united with a just 
sense of her own duty and responsibility, that would endure 
it? And why should the pastor’s wife be subjected to such 
interference in what of all human rights and prerogatives are 
the most sacred and inviolable ¢ 

The minister’s wife has a right also to her own personal 
friendships, intimate associations, and sympathies. Every wo- 
man has her own tastes, habits of thought and feeling—her 
social, moral, and religious aftinities—inwrought by the great 
Master-builder of our common humanity, for wise and beni- 
ficent purposes, for the promotion of personal and social happi- 
ness and of spiritual enjoyment and progress. These instincts 
are the sources of influence, the keys which, skillfully touched, 
evoke emotions and work reformations in mankind. Because 
of these subtle but distinctive characteristics, hearts that have 
been steeled against the impetuous utterances of a Boanerges 
have melted before the tenderness of an Apollos; and minds 
unmoved by the arguments of a Paul, have yielded readily 
to the terse plainness of a Peter. Hence the truth of the 
divine maxim, “How can two walk together except they be 
agreed?” Hence those wondrous friendships of record in both 
sacred and profane history that have outlived all adversity and 
all opposition, making self-denial the sweetest joy, and the heav- 
iest toil an untold delight. The rational indulgence of these 
instincts is the common right of all, if not indeed the solemn 
duty of each. Yet too often is the demand made, in spirit if 
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not in the letter, of the preacher’s wife, that she shall deny her- 
self of the pure and holy delights of friendship and sympathy 
that spring spontaneously from similarity of natures, from reci- 
procity of views and feelings, intellectual, moral, or spiritual. 
How often is it that ninety-nine members of the Church take 
umbrage if she yields to this inward talisman and does not 
conceal that only in the one hundredth has she the congenial 
spirit with whom above the rest she can take sweet counsel 
and taste the pure pleasures of intimate friendship. It is a 
moral impossibility for her not to be in this particular a re- 
specter of persons. She is but exercising one of the preroga- 
tives of her nature, and instead of murmurings and complaints 
that one, or two, or more of her Christian sisters have more of 
her society, and are more in her confidence than others, there 
should be sincere gratification that the more delicate bonds of 
an intimate friendship, so often snapped by the necessities of 
the itinerancy, have been entwined around a new and worthy 
object. Nor should it be forgotten how frail and brief is her 
tenure of such a boon, and this should modify censure even 
were she too inconsiderate of others, and too devoted to those 
who meet her with responsive sympathy. It is enough if she 
be kind and courteous to all. The claims of the Church can- 
not justly go beyond this. She has the right to be the sole 
judge of her own intimacies and closer friendships. 

The minister’s wife is entitled to a kind and charitable inter- 
pretation of all her words and actions. Every person, and 
every woman especially, can claim this from all. But the 
pastor’s wife is peculiarly entitled to it from God’s people. 
Yet this undoubted right is not always conceded. There is a 
marked tendency to forget that the preacher’s wife, after all, 
has the common imperfections and infirmities of fallen human 
nature. Mr. Eaton remarks that there is a class of persons 
among whom “it is more difficult for the minister’s wife to 
give satisfaction than it is for the minister himself.” ‘“ Her 
liberty in lawful things is invaded by these usurpers, and her 
heart lacerated by those who should comfort and support her.” 
We know this to be true. If she is cheerful, her cheerfulness 
by some is misconstrued into levity; if she is sad, others de- 
nounce her as cold and uncongenial. If she is careful of the 
appearance of her children, their apparel, their habits, and es- 
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pecially their associations, she is accused of pride, and of an 
assumption of superiority ; if she lowers her standard of duty 
in these respects she is misrepresented in the opposite direction. 
If she from principle is a keeper at home, she is misinterpret 
ed; if from a desire to conciliate she goes much abroad, the 
motive thereof is misconstrued. This picture, unhappily, is 
not overdrawn, although it is by no means a portrait of every 
Church or congregation: far from it. If there be any wo- 
man who should receive charitable judgment from Christian 
people, it is the preacher’s wife. As we said at the commence- 
ment of this article, her position is most difficult and delicate. 
She has responsibilities without power, and duties which reach 
to the very verge of contradictory obligations. Her sense of 
duty points in so many directions at the same time, that she is 
often sadly perplexed how to act, her very anxiety often giv- 
ing a seeming uncertainty to her movements as she staggers 
beneath the burden of having to satisfy the expectations of a 
many-minded Church membership. Say we not truly that it is 
her right to have all her actions judged in a spirit of Christian 
love and charity ? 

She has an undoubted claim also to the fervent prayers and 
active sympathies of the whole Church. Prayer should be 
made for her continually, with special reference to her endow- 
ment with those qualities of mind and heart which are pecul- 
iarly necessary for one in her prominent position. It is pain- 
fully true that those who account her the servant of the Church, 
in the same sense and almost in the same degree as her hus- 
band, fail to remember her as uniformly and specifically in 
their prayers as they do him. Such have no excuse for this 
forgetfulness of her. But whatever position be assigned to her 
in the Church, the preacher’s wife needs special grace and wis- 
dom, and should have ever with her the encouraging conscious- 
ness that her husband’s people are earnestly praying for her ; 
that 

‘When in secret, solemn prayer, 
Their happy spirits find access ; 


When they’re breathing all their care, 
Sweetly at a throne of grace,” 


they present her also before God and are prevailing on her 
behalf. To prayer for her should be added a tender and active 
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sympathy, manifested by those little courtesies grateful to 
every woman, especially to one in a responsible public posi- 
tion, and by acts of kindness delicately performed. Let her 
feel that there is quite as much disposition to promote her hap- 
piness as to exact a round of duties from her, and the result 
will be an increased union and affection between the preacher’s 
wife and the people of her husband’s charge. 

There is another point on which we think a mistake is made 
with respect to the duty of a preacher’s wife, and by which 
her time and energies are taxed far beyond what is just to her 
husband and family. We refer to the practice of expecting 
and requiring the pastor’s wife to be principal manager or 
directress of the numerous benevolent societies which, to the 
honor of the Church, exist in its various charges. This error 
has been glanced at in the preceding remarks, but it deserves 
special mention because unmerited censure has too often been 
cast upon the most excellent of women, who have not found it 
convenient or even practicable, consistently with their duty as 
Christian wives and mothers, to take this position when it has 
been assigned to them by their sisters in the Church: Every 
rule has its exceptions, and there may be cases where, to some 
considerable extent, a minister’s wife may comply with this 
requirement, as when she has no family, and her husband’s 
salary permits good and sufticient domestic help; or where her 
family are grown up, and no longer need a mother’s constant 
watchfulness and arduous care. When circumstances thus 
favor her it may be very proper, may, indeed, become her 
duty, to bear her full share of such responsibilities. But only 
in such exceptional cases can we see any reason why the 
onerous burdens of such oftices should be imposed upon her. 
These associations belong to the membership and not to the 
pastorate. They are lay and not clerical organizations. The 
labor and the honor of their management and direction, there- 
fore, should devolve upon the wives of laymen: of trustees, or 
leaders, or stewards, or private members. And this for the 
obvious reason that, however much consideration and delicacy 
may be shown to the preacher’s wife in the matter of tres- 
passing upon her time and domestic occupations, her regard 
for her husband’s acceptability and her own good name in the 
Church will lead her to make visits and perform other acts 
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which are not expected from other wives. These, let it be 
kindly remembered, are on her part acts of pure benevolence 
and Christian love, and are additional to those ministerial 
and pastoral duties for which her husband, and not she, is 
pecuniarily remunerated. 





Art. IV.—SCHLEIERMACHER, DE WETTE, AND HARMS. 


[FROM HAGENBACH’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE XVIII 
AND XIX CENTURIES. | 


SCHLEIERMACHER was born in Breslau, Nov. 21, 1768, and ac- 
quired his earlier education, secular as well as theological, at the 
Moravian Institutions of Niesky and Barby. And if somewhat 
later he left the brotherhood and continued his studies at Halle 
upon a different system, still, down to the end of life, he never 


ceased to acknowledge the beneficial influence of his early 
Moravian training. “ Piety,” says he, “ was the maternal womb 
in whose holy obscurity my young life was nourished and pre- 
pared for the world to which it was still a stranger ; in it my 
spirit breathed before it had found its sphere in science and the 
experience of life.” While chaplain in the hospital in Berlin 
from 1796 to 1802, Schleiermacher fell into intimate relations 
with the brothers Schlegel and other bold spirits of the Roman- 
tic school, and to this period, in which his Platonic studies fall, 
belong his two early works, “The Discourses concerning Re- 
ligion,” and the “ Monologues.” We begin with the latter be- 
cause they present us with a better view of the interior life of 
the man than could be given by any merely outward biography, 
and because they reveal him as he stood before his own con- 
sciousness and that of his cotemporaries. 

While Goethe regards self-scrutiny and self-observation as 
something morbid, Schleiermacher asserts ex actly the opposite, 
and seems to have Goethe in his mind when he says: “ Who- 
ever knows and sees only the outer manifestations of the spirit, 
instead of the life which moves concealed within ; whoever, 
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instead of contemplating himself, does nothing but gather to- 
gether from far and near an image of his outer life and its 
vicissitudes, must ever remain a slave of time and necessity, 
and whatever he thinks and devises must bear their stamp.” 
From the Monologues of Schleiermacher a spirit breathes upon 
us like to that of F%chte. To get possession of himself, to 
bear eternal life in himself even in this world, to become con- 
scious of his Ego as something indestructible, this was the 
goal toward which everything tended. ‘ Begin now,” said he, 
“thine eternal life in perpetual self-inspection, grieve not for 
that which is passing away, but be careful not to lose thyself, 
and weep if thou art borne away by the stream of time with- 
out carrying heaven within thee. To be a man asingle resolve 
is sufficient; whoever makes it is a man forever; whoever 


ceases to be a man never was one.” Thus with proud satisfac- 


tion did the preacher recall the hour in which he had found 
the consciousness of humanity, not by means of a system of 
philosophy, but through the inner revelation of one luminous 
moment, by his own act ; and he assures us that from that hour 


he never lost himself. In distinct opposition to the abstract, 
generalizing ethics which regards all men as mere mathematical 
quantities, as fragments of one and the same mass, Schleier- 
macher declares in the Monologues that every man must devel- 
op humanity in his own way. He freely confessed that the 
vocation of the artist, who moulds the outer world into shapes 
of beauty and rejoices in the perfection of form, was something 
quite foreign to him; and herein we again see him distinctly 
contrasted with Goethe. He regarded it as his mission, his des- 
tiny, not to represent a permanent work without, but to labor 
upon himself within. And this destiny, this mission, he expected 
to work out only in communion with others. With him, how- 
ever, the true communion was that wherein each freely allows 
the other to act according to his own peculiarities, and yet 
each completes the other, so that altogether they may exhibit the 
true picture of humanity. A strong but noble self-reliance, 
rising almost to prophecy in respect to his own future, finds 
utterance in the following striking passage from the Mon- 
ologues : 


Unenfeebled will I bring my spirit down to life’s closing period ; 
never shall the genial courage of life desert me; what gladdens me 
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now shall gladden me ever; my imagination shall continue lively, 
and my will unbroken, and nothing shall force from my hand the 
magic key which opens the mysterious gates of the upper world, 
and the fire of love within me shall never be extinguished. I will 
not look upon the dreaded weakness of age; I pledge myself to 
supreme contempt of every toil which does not concern the true 
end of my existence, and I vow to remain forever young... . 
The spirit which impels man forward shall never fail me, and the 
longing which is never satisfied with what has been, but ever goes 
forth to meet the new, shall still be mine. This is the glory I shall 
seek, namely, to know that my aim is infinite, and yet never to pause 
in my course. . . . I shall never think myself old until my work is 
done, and that work will not be done while I know and will what 
Iought. To the end of life I am determined to grow stronger 
and livelier by every act, and more vital through every self-im- 
provement; I will wed youth to age, so that the latter may be 
filled and thoroughly penetrated with inspiring warmth. .. . 
Through self-study man raises himself to a position which de- 
spondency and weakness cannot approach, for eternal youth and 
joy sprout from the consciousness of inward peace and its action. 
So much has been accomplished and shall never be yielded ; there- 
fore when the light of my eyes shall fade, and the gray hairs shall 
sprinkle my blond locks, my spirit shall still smile. No event 
shall have power to disturb my heart ; the pulse of my inner life 
shall remain fresh while life itself endures. 


Schleiermacher kept his word. All who knew him in his 
later years will recall with pleasure the impression made upon 
them by the appearance of this youthful old man. And yet, 
whoever will be at the pains to compare this language of ‘the 
Monologues with the author’s later writings must be struck with 
the fact that the moral courage, the trust in his own strength, 
the almost reckless moral boldness here expressed, is widely 
different from the meekness of that feeling of dependence which 
finally became the root of Schleiermacher’s theology. Schleier- 
macher felt this himself in after years, and in a new edition of the 
Monologues explained that he had only given an ideal of his 
nature, toward which he strove, and that the self-inspection 
was therefore made solely from the ethical standpoint, while its 
religious element did not appear. He was anxious on account 
of the onesided notion of his own personality, produced by the 
Monologues, practically to counteract them, and by a series of 
religious soliloquies to supply what the little book lacked, but 
he never did it. This lack, however, may be considered as 
measurably supplied by his Discourses on Religion, which ap- 
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peared in 1799, one year before the Monologues. These Dzs- 
courses on Religion, addressed to the educated among its de- 
spisers, were a highly important phenomenon, and exerted a pow- 
erful influence upon their times. Not only such men as Wer- 
ner, but also many younger men, to whom whatever concerned 
religion had become a riddle, by these discourses found them- 
selves brought near to the solution of the riddle, found them- 
selves relieved and edified. To understand this here, as in the 
case of the Monologues, we must place ourselves back completely 
in the time of writing; for Schleiermacher himself remarks in 
1821, in issuing the third edition, that the times had under- 
gone a marked change, and that the persons to whom the 
discourses were originally addressed were no longer to be 
found.* 

It is needful again to recall the fact that through the Kantian 
philosophy, which still counted its disciples among the educat- 
ed, religion had been transformed into mere morality, and that 
everything relating to religious exercise, to cultus, etc., had 
come to be regarded as a mere indemnity for those classes of 
people who are not able to bring themselves up to pure moral- 
ity. Still the attendance of the educated classes upon divine 
service was justified, not, however, upon the ground of necessity, 
but of example. This contempt for religion, springing as it did 
mainly from an entire misunderstanding of its nature, was 
boldly met by Schleiermacher in his Discourses. In opposition 
as well to the view which makes religion merely a matter of 
knowledge, whether as the dead material of traditional dogmas 
or as an interesting subject of philosophical discussion, as also 
to that which reduces it to a mere moral discipline, he sought 
to elevate it again to its true position, to restore it again 
to its original rights, by pointing out feeling as its own pe- 
euliar sphere. But by feeling he understood, not that fleeting 
movement of sensible experiences, which passes away as 
quickly as it arises, and which becomes the deceitful play of 
the tune of the hour; not that fantastic susceptibility and 

* “ Rather,” he remarks, “if one looks around him among the educated, do we 
find it necessary to write discourses for bigots, and slaves of the letter, for the ig- 
norant, uncharitable, persecuting devotees of superstition and credulity?” Thus 
wrote Schleiermacher in 1821, twenty-two years after their first publication. 


Another series of years has passed and how stands the matter now? We have 
the slaves of the letter, and the despisers, and what not. 
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emotionality which he himself has so earnestly opposed; but 
he meant thereby the innermost germ of the man, the central, 
focal point of his spiritual life, the source and the root of all 
our thinking, striving, and acting, the most immediate and the 
most original portion of our inner life. Religion cannot be 
taught and imparted from without, nor communicated by dog- 
mas or sentences; but raust be begotten in the mind of the 
pious as an original sentiment, as something learned by ex- 
perience and lived, and must make itself known as an all- 
ruling and all-appropriating power. The religious man is 
turned in upon himself, devoting himself to the innermost 
deep; and everything outward, so far as it makes itself known 
as distinct knowledge, or as action, is only secondary or de- 
rived. In these fundamental views concerning the nature 
of religion Schleiermacher agrees with F. Jacobi, who, as we 
know, strives to free divine things from the slavery of the dead 
idea, whether of the theological or philosophical schools, and 
to press them down into the innermost ground of the soul ; not, 
indeed, that they may remain there as if buried in holy gloom 
like a dead treasure, but rather that out of this depth they 
may come forth to the light as pure, refined gold, as the in- 
destructible heritage of our nature, dependent on no change of 
systems. If Jacobi conceived religion more in its universality, 
if he hesitated to describe it in its historical distinctness, as 
essentially Christian, Schleiermacher on the contrary showed 
that natural religion, so called, to which the educated classes 
of that period were especially inclined, was a mere chimera, a 
naked abstraction of the understanding, and that religion never 
works efficaciously upon man until it becomes something defin- 
ite and positive. Especially did he bring out what Jacobi had 
overlooked, namely, the social elment, and showed that from 
the earliest times, individuals who had been peculiarly stirred 
by the religious life, had always worked upon society, and as 
religious founders had gathered associations about them. 
Without even naming Christ, except as one of the series of 
religious founders; without describing, even in general, the 
Christian, among other historical religions, as the only true 
religion of humanity, he still taught his own times how to 
get away from the loose generalities with which they had so 
long been occupied, and to attain to something distinctively 
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Christian. “These Discourses,” as a modern theologian has 
truly said, “are rather a defense of religion in general than of 
Christianity in particular ; they were uttered, so to speak, in the 
outer court of theology, in the court of the Gentiles,” and yet 
they already clearly enough contain those peculiar, fundamental 
principles which Schleiermacher afterward carried out in his 
(glaubenslehre) system of dogmatics. 

Still a very serious charge has been brought from various 
quarters against these Discourses, and even by parties from 
whom, after knowing the relation between Schleiermacher and 
Jacobi, we should not have expected it; we refer to the charge 
of pantheism.* And it is true the Discourses bear this stamp 
in their whole tone and expression ; there is no mistaking it. 
Neither a personal God, nor personal immortality, as Rational- 
ism would have them held, are here to be met with; on the 
contrary, passages enough are to be found which remind us 
even less of Jocobi than of his opponent Schelling, and of his 
philosophy ; passages in which the ad/, the universe, the abso- 
lute, take the place of a known and named God, and in which 
the being taken up into that one and universal might appear 
to be the very goal of all our wishes. But we must here again 
recall the time in which the Discourses were written, and the 
persons to whom they were addressed. There existed, indeed, 
at that period faith in a personal God, but it was a faith that 
worshiped in God a metaphysical being, separated from the 
world, who comes into no communion with man, who, uncon- 
cerned about the world and human inhabitants, leads a life of 
simple self-complacency, intending at most at some future 
time to judge the world which he had been at the pains to 
create. Against this cold deistical belief, just at that time 
constituting the religion of those claiming to be the educated 
classes, and still lingering in the heads and hearts of many, 
Schleiermacher presented the living, spiritual presence of a 
world-indwelling God, ever present with us, uniting and ally- 
ing himself with our nature, and making us happy by his abode 
in us. It cannot and must not be denied, however, that our 

* This charge comes especially from the side of Rationalism, particularly from 
Rohr. Against this imputation compare Karsten’s examination and estimate of 
Dr. Rohr’s article on Schleiermacher’s Discourses on Religion. Rohr’s article ap- 
peared in the “Critical Library for Preachers.” Rostock, 1835. See also the 
polemical papers of Hase. 
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author in doing this approached the pantheistic modes of ex- 
pression, and even appropriated them further than was needful 
for his own purpose. At a later period, however, he broke 
away from this pantheistical mode of thought, and testified 
against it both in distinct explanations and in his whole Chris- 
tian development. Indeed, in opposition to the common sort 
of these “ all-in-one men,” as he called them, who only hide 
their unbelief in higher truths, behind their pantheism; in 
opposition to the Romantic poetasters who sport with religion, 
in shallow poetry, he had already declared in the Discourses 
that when philosophers should become religious and seek God, 
like Spinoza, and artists should become pious and love Christ, 
like Novalis, then and only then should dawn upon humanity 
the resurrection of the two worlds of art and philosophy. In 
respect to immortality, Schleiermacher indeed admitted that 
the usual method of treating the subject did not accord with, 
and could not proceed from the true nature of piety; that in 
many persons the belief in immortality appeared to be opposed 
to piety, because their desire to be immortal has no other 
ground than a repugnance to that which is the ultimate aim 
of religion, because they attach more importance to their 
future existence in the sharply defined outlines of their own 
personality than to God and a godly life. For such, he sup- 
poses were meant the words of our Lord: “ Whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake shall find it,” and the reverse. The 
more they long for an immortality of which they can form no 
conception, the more do they lose of that immortality which 
they might have here. Whoever has learned to be more than 
himself knows well that but little is lost in losing himself; only 
he who is even here united with God, in whose soul, even here, 
a great and holy longing has arisen, only he has the right and 
the capacity further to discourse concerning the hope which 
death gives us, and concerning the infinity to which death shall 
infallibly elevate us. 

By his call to Halle, in 1802, as professor of theology and 
philosophy, and his appointment in the newly established Uni- 
versity at Berlin in 1810,* Schleiermacher became more fully 


* The places he occupied are the following: 1794, assistant preacher in Landsberg 
on the Warthe; 1796-1802, preacher at the Hospital in Berlin ; 1802, Court preach- 
er in Stolpe, and in the same year University preacher and professor at Halle. In 
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devoted to theological science, and in this more definite sphere 
of theological labor we shall meet with him further on. 

If we have designated Schleiermacher as the man from whom 
a new epoch in theology is to be dated, we did not mean to 
intimate that it was in the power of any one man, however 
gifted, to change the direction of the times, and to fix upon them 
the exclusive stamp of his own spirit, or that only one man was 
to be submitted to our inspection. Schleiermacher himself 
would have been the first to refuse the position which some have 
assigned him in history, for he confesses that he was only able 
to accomplish anything great in connection with others. And 
in fact we shall find that even before Schleiermacher had dis- 
tinctly presented his theological mode of thought in its com- 
plete systematic development, another spirit had appeared in 
the field. About this time we meet with a tendency which 
goes beyond the so-called rationalism and supernaturalism, 
and seeks to effect a reconciliation between the two. The re- 
conciliation thus sought must be carefully distinguished from 
that theory, or rather that mere expedient, which takes one half 
of rationalism and one half of supernaturalism, and outwardly 
and mechanically uniting them, calls the product rational 
supernaturalism.* 

Some, with the venerable Daubt+t of Heidelberg, in con- 
nection with the modern speculative philosophy, sought to lead 
the way in a theological mode of thought which should lay 
bare the very foundations of doctrine ; others on the contrary 
sought, in the path of psychology, that path trodden by Kant 
and Jacobi, and which Fries had traveled in a way peculiarly 
1807 he went back to Berlin, and, like Fichte, gave lectures before the general public. 
In 1809 he became preacher at Trinity Church, Berlin; in 1810 professor at that 
place, and in 1811 a member of the Academy. It is a very significant fact that in 
his case the clerical office was ever united with that of professor, and the chair 
of the professor was divided between theology and philosophy. 

* Schleiermacher makes himself quite merry at the expense of these theologians : 
“For my part I am thoroughly uncomfortable when I hear the ra and érra and 
supra whistling about me, for it always seems to me that this terminology grows 
more and more confused. But that the concert may be complete, I propose, with 
all respect, to add to the ¢@rrational and rational supernaturalism, not only a 
supernaturalistic rationalism and irrationalism, but also a naturalistic and innatur- 
alistic suprarationalism, and when these offspring of the earth (for they may 
scarcely claim a loftier origin) shall stand forth fully armed, it is to be hoped that 


the old passion for slaughtering one another will take possession of them.” 
+ Born 1765, at Cassel; at one time professor at Hanan. 
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his own, to separate that which in matters of religion pertains 
to the understanding, from that which falls within the sphere 
of faith and presentiment, powers of the human soul which 
Kant has not sufficiently regarded, and which have their rights 
as well as the understanding. They aimed in this way to res- 
cue the mysteries of faith from rude treatment, to point out the 
insufficiency of human language, and to bring religious thinkers, 
behind what is symbolically expressed, to have a presentiment 
of a higher something which cannot find vent in words or in 
any sensible representation. In the place of a mode of inves- 
tigation merely logical and coldly calculating, one was proposed 
clearly conscious of its own procedure, and marked by a kind- 
liness and pious inspiration near akin to that with which we 
view a beautiful work of art, and hence called the esthetical. 
Asa representative of this tendency we name a man who was des- 
tined through the course of his life greatly to elevate the intellect- 
ual life of our native city (Basle) and its university, we mean 
of course De Wette. Growing up under the influence of Ger- 
man (Saxon) rationalism, he received from it the critical 
tendency which delights in analyzing, and in pulling to pieces. 
So earnest, indeed, was he with this criticism, that he could 
not content himself with the half-way process of the Rational- 
ists, who like Paulus sought by skillful interpretations of the 
miracles to adapt the Bible to the culture of the times, or, like 
Réhr and Wegscheider, weakened, its dogmatic contents to 
bring it into agreement with their rationalistic mode of think- 
ing. De Wette looked the Bible, which he so aptly and 
faithfully translated, frankly in the face; he did not close his 
eyes upon the abyss which now at last manifestly yawned be- 
tween the ancient period of miracles and the modern age of 
reflection. He left the miracles as he found them, but when 
he could not accept them as miracles, then, according to the 
analogies presented in the history of other religions, he admit- 
ted mythical elements in the sacred history and sought to se- 
cure these against profanation by transferring them from the 
region of historic and prosaic reality to that of poetry, a poetry 
which, as he understood it, so far from being synonomous with 
falsehood, expressed and symbolized the very loftiest ideal truth. 
And while he scrutinized the individual books of Scripture, or 
portions of them, as to their genuineness, (in regard to tie 
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authors to whom they are ascribed, or the periods of time to 
which they are assigned,) while he ventures many a bold and 
damaging blow against the outer organism of the Bible, still 
for the interior organism of the divine idea of redemption as it 
comes to light in Scripture, for the idea of religion, running 
through the whole history of revelation, returning again and 
again under the most varied forms, and perfecting itself in 
Christ, and for the power of that idea in the souls of men, he 
showed a delicacy of susceptibility far greater than that of the 
great mass of Rationalists, or even than the supernaturalists ; 
who, while they anxiously clung to the letter of the Bible, 
showed but little comprehension of its very kernel, of the con- 
trolling principle of its revelation. And it was De Wette who, 
even before Schleiermacher’s importance to theology had come 
to be generally acknowledged, pointed out the necessity of 
regenerating the Church by means of a believing theology, 
transfused with religious ideas, and inspired by holy feeling ; 
und he well knew how to stimulate the young and the ardent 
to work for it. With De Wette Christianity did not depend on 
a doctrine embraced with the understanding ; he declared, at a 
time when such utterances were regarded as the evidence of a 
suspicious pietism and mysticism, that to yield up ourselves 
believingly to the single personality standing before us in the 
sacred history is the one thing essential, and that the living Christ 
must form the very center of all theology. De Wette had the 
courage as well of a confessor of the truth as of an unbiased 
investigator of it, and if the conscientious investigation, which 
he regarded as his solemn mission, prevented him from reach- 
ing completed results as quickly as those who were bolder and 
less exact, this fact must increase our respect for his opinion. 
If Schleiermacher, therefore, in his philosophical modes of 
speech, followed in part the natural philosophy of Schelling, 
De Wette followed another philosophical leader, namely, Fries, 
who, joining himself to Kant and Jacobi, sought to unite the 
critical tendency of the former with the faith and feeling in the 
theory of the latter. But Schleiermacher and De Wette agreed 
and outstripped their age in this, namely, that they did not make 
religion chiefly a matter of knowledge and of the understand- 
ing, but of spiritual feeling and religious faith, to which they 
united presentiment, and vindicated its long neglected claim. 
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Now before we examine the modern theology in its connec- 
tion generally, we must do what we have perhaps already too 
long delayed, that is, cast a glance at the development, so far, 
of European history, or at least of the political history of Ger- 
many. It must be but a glance, for its thorough treatment 
does not belong here. 

All the revolutions which we have hitherto seen passing in 
the sphere of the intellect, whether in philosophy, theology, 
literature, or education, stand in striking connection with the 
great events of the political world. The French Revolution, 
proceeding from a principle wholly different from that of the 
German Reformation of the sixteenth century, had, not only in 
France, but also in Germany, left behind it the traces of that 
destroying spirit which had trampled in the dust whatever was 
heavenly, and communicated itself in a great measure to public 
opinion. The Napoleonic period immediately succeeding had 
indeed thrown up a dam against the dissolving and destroying 
element, but of what sort? An iron dam of force. The ideas of 
the Revolution, so far as they stood related to morality and relig- 
ion or to their substance, remained the same, but their further 
development or their check depended on the caprice of the 
conqueror. Religion after as before appeared as bit and bridle 
for the people, only that the bridle which had been wantonly 
cast away was now again buckled on. It is well known that 
Napoleon, notwithstanding the greatness of his practical under- 
standing, with which, as with eyes of lightning, he looked 
through the relations of life, yet had so little appreciation of 
the might and magic of ideas that he berated the German 
theologians as unpractical heads, and yet he could not free 
himself from a secret fear of the power of these ideas. Indeed, 
there remained for the poor Germans during the period of 
oppression, nothing but to flee to the realm of ideas, and to 
strengthen themselves inwardly, while outward disfavor pre- 
vented activity. Nothing was left them but to temper their 
character by means of these ideas, while the sword rested in 
its seabbard. Thus was it with Fichte, as well as with many 
others. This German patience has been despised and mocked 
at, but it should rather be regarded as an heirloom of Luther, 
who, boldly as he met the day of decision, knew how to be 
still before God and his judgments. The day of decision came. 
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The time of battle came in the years 1813-1815, the period of 
deliverance. In the memorable winter of 1812 God marked 
for the proud oppressor his limit, and said, “‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 
The German people, the youth of the land, took courage, and 
with their eyes directed to God, that he would not forsake 
them, the iron die was cast. The battle for many thus became 
a religious, a holy struggle; a battle between the time-honored 
German faith, German morality and discipline on the one side, 
and foreign licentiousness on the other. So at least the men 
regarded it who then called the German people to arms. Thus 
it was viewed by an Arndt, a Max Schenkendorf, a Foqué, a 
Theodore Kérner. Then sung Moritz Arndt: 
Who is a man? He who can pray, 
And trust the Lord most high; 


When earth is wrecked he trembles not, 
His trust can never die. 


Who is a man? He who believes, 
For truth and freedom burning ; 

This fortress strong no human throng 
Has power of overturning. 


God can alone protect his own, 
And give them peace and conquest. 


This was the watchword and battle-cry both of the manhood 
and the youth of Germany in that critical period. In respect 
of doctrines and modes of thought, the religious excitement 
was, as from the pressure of circumstances it could not fail to 
be, very indefinite. Time enough had been consumed with 
unfruitful definitions of doctrine, now the great want was that 
faith should reveal itself in acts; and as each one in a phys- 
ical struggle reaches for the weapon which is near at hand, so 
each one now seized the intellectual weapon which he best 
knew how to use. This was indeed fortunate for a period 
of early enthusiasm. A quiet examination of the religious 
and moral motives of each individual, an analysis of the ele- 
ments in a moment of time, was not to be thought of; for this 
seasons of agitation are not appropriate. Such analysis and 
investigation could only come when the fermentation had 
ceased, and the elements had become quiescent. And thus 
the gain to religion was not at once apparent ; indeed, this was 
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not at first inquired for, but rather, as was reasonably to be ex- 
pected, the political advantage, which the nobler spirits hoped 
would become the firm foundation of a moral and religious 
life. With the sense of German power, of German courage, 
and German unity, were bound up expectations which were 
not realized after the peace, either in the way looked for, or so 
soon as had been hoped by many who had called the people 
to the conflict. When the outward foe had been conquered— 
conquered, indeed, a second time, by the united hosts of Europe, 
the battle immediately became a domestic one. The relations 
of prince and people, of single states to collective Germany, 
were at once elevated into life questions, for whose solution 
men did not feel compelled to wait on tedious diplomatic ne- 
gotiations. The young generation, full of active life and de- 
voted to liberty, demanded, not without violence, the realiza- 
tion of their ideal, and thus drew upon themselves the sus- 
picion of demagogism. It thus happened that the religious 
interest which at first had stirred the hearts of the people, was 
compelled to fall back and take its place in the rear of the 
political ; and if it is true that the majority of European 
princes* in the first feeling of gratitude for victory over their 
enemy, at the suggestion of Russia, in 1814, formed the “Holy 
Alliance,” with the distinctly expressed design of establishing 
Christianity, above all differences of creed, as the supreme law 
for the life of the nations ;+ still there were not wanting those 
who looked upon this same holy alliance with eyes of distrust, 
and detected behind the Christian phrases which so many of 
the great were now using a concealed purpose, by means of 
piety, to lead the people back to their old servitude. The 
political liberalism of the day derided the good-natured en- 
thusiasm which gave attention to these pious utterances, and 
was only too much inclined to confound the newly awakened 
religious life, and the reviving pietism, with the catholicising 
and Jesuitical tendencies, which, like worms in the vernal sun, 
had manifestly begun to stir. 

Such Germans as Vosz, Paulus, and Krug stood at the head 
of this party; on the other side, however, were many of the 


* With the exception of the King of England, the Pope, and the Sultan. 
+ See Hase’s Church History. Goethe says »{ the Holy Alliance, “ Nothing 
greater, nothing better for humanity has ever been devised.” 
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gentler spirits who looked for a political regeneration to pro- 
ceed from a spiritual, and sunk themselves in the religious view of 
the middle age: they built upon a romantically decorated idea 
of the German empire, and even sought through this profound- 
er, though duskier religious enthusiasm, through the power of 
mysticism, to work with holy earnestness upon the political 
sentiment. Even the outward appearance, in dress and in the 
growth of the hair, was to remind men again of the character 
of the middle age, of the old German times; and the godly 
German youth, through the energy and fervor of their souls, 
were to triumph as well over shallow liberalism as over heart- 
less diplomacy. It is well known that this spirit, so well agree- 
ing with the romantic, was originally dominant among the 
students of the universities; and it is obvious that this tendency, 
where guiding principles are lacking, must degenerate into a 
dangerous fanaticism, and of this fanaticism the unhappy Sand 
afterward became a mournful victim. 

In the midst of these religious and political disturbances, in 
1817, came the festival of the commemoration of the Reforma- 
tion, whose disclosures most strikingly showed how different 
were the standpoints from which this world-historical event 
was regarded. The friends of fatherland saw in it the justice 
of demanding for the State what Luther had demanded for the 
Church. Luther and Hutten beeame symbols of energetic 
German manhood; and the Reformation, of decisive resistance 
to spiritual oppression and violence. From this standpoint, 
penetrated, indeed, with religious elements, the festival at the 
Wartburg was celebrated, to which the youth from every Ger- 
man district flocked in great numbers, where great recollections 
were awakened, high resolutions formed, precious oaths sworn ; 
but at the same time youthful imprudences were perpetrated, 
which afterward brought the innocent into painful complica- 
tions.* 
* “Wherefore should I,” says Arndt, “ bring back the recollections of an evil 
period now past.” Both were wrong, those who raised the excitement and those who 
commanded quiet; but from the latter greater wisdom and patience might have 
been expected. This famous chase after demagogues had many bad results. In 
the first place, the disease, which had been only on the skin, struck down into 
the nobler parts, with many into the very heart, and follies, or innocent youthful 


ebullitions, became evil fancies, with some indeed criminal plots; but, secondly, 
the worst was its slow secondary operation. 
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It was not the political side alone, much as the times might 
emphasize it, that was to be comprehended at the festival of the 
Reformation ; but the Church was required from her own stand- 
point to know what there was in the Reformation which she 
was called upon to honor. But even here opinions were far 
apart. While one celebrated the Reformation only as the fore- 
runner of a free mode of thought, in the sense of Rational- 
ism,* as the feeble beginning of that which in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries had attained its completeness in ¢du- 
mination and science, this was opposed by others with the de- 
mand to return to the old doctrines of Luther, from which men 
had, alas! too widely separated themselves in these last times. 
Forward, with Luther or without him, but still forward, cried 
the one party; backward to Luther and to the faith of the 
fathers, cried the other. Among the latter appeared a man 
who claims our special attention. Proceeding from the lower 
classes of the people, he was able by means of a powerful per- 
sonality, and a bold picturesque fancy in public discourse, to 
work upon the people, and to fill them with enthusiasm for the 
ancient faith. This Claus Harms was the archdeacon at Kiel,+ 
the son of a miller, born in 1778, in South Ditmasch, in Hol- 
stein, who until his twelfth year, besides a thorough catecheti- 
cal training at home, had only enjoyed the advantage of a vil- 
lage school, and had been taught the elements of Greek and 
Latin by the Rationalist preacher of the place. Until his 
nineteenth year he assisted his father, and after his father’s 
death, his mother, in the labors of the mill. At that age, driven 
by an irrepressible thirst for knowledge, he entered the normal 
school at Meldorf, and afterward the Kiel University. He 
made rapid progress,t passed his examination well, and after 
spending a year as private tutor, and ten years as a country 
pastor, he was called to the position of archdeacon at Kiel 
and preacher of the Church of St. Nicholas in that place. 
Harms in his manner of preaching had already departed from 

* Thus, Wegscheider dedicated his dogmatics to the manes of Luther. 

+ See his autobiography, Kiel, 1851; Baumgarten, a memorial of Claus Harms, 
Brunswick, 1855; and Pelt in Hertzog’s Real Encyclopedia. 

t He first earnestly studied Kant’s philosophy, but afterward received deep 
religious impressions from the reading of Schleiermacher’s Discourses, and started 
in a path which soon carried him beyond Schleiermacher in strict churchliness and 
positive orthodoxy. 
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the beaten track. It had been for seventy or eighty years es- 
teemed essential to good pulpit eloquence to preach in argu- 
mentative, symmetrical, forward-moving speech, and to avoid 
as unfitting everything picturesque, nervous, and striking; it 
had been especially laid down that a definite theme should be 
pursued, according to a plan well and thoroughly thought out, 
in the strict logical order and connection of its parts, of which 
method Zollikoffer, Reinhard, and Reinhard again, had suc- 


‘cessively been models; but Harms struck out another and oppo- 


site course. He flung behind him the shackles of the schools ; 
he threw himself directly, with all life and feeling, into his 
text, and spoke from it in the language of the people, and 
from the feeling of the hour. Like Luther, he watched the 
popular mouth, and from it caught the art of talking with the 
people. Hence his fondness for proverbs and verses of hymns 
familiar to the people, to which he hung his discourse, not even 
despising the rhyme and jingle of the words. And he employed 
the whole broad creation as a great art gallery of religious 
symbols and life relationships. He delivered nature-sermons 
from nature-texts, though not in the sense of the earlier senti- 
mental preachers, who could say so many fine things about 
the rising and the setting sun, about the flowers of spring, and 
the starry heavens, while they pushed Christ and the apos- 
tles, and the whole Gospel aside. On the contrary, to him all 
nature was but a prop for Christianity, simply the outer reveal- 
ing of what must be wrought in us, if the Divine Spirit shall 
there create a spring, and the Sun of righteousness shall call 
into being a new creation. Herein he followed the example of 
Him whose parables appropriated the sower and the various 
kinds of soil, the fig-tree, the lilies of the field and the fowls 
of the air, and of whom it is said: “ He spake as one having 
authority and not as the scribes.” Indeed, Harms’s preaching 
was attended with great power; of this his winter and summer 
postils give sufficient evidence, and many stories are told, 
bordering on the miraculous, of the effect of his preaching and 
impressive prayers.* It is at least certain that while many of 


* On a certain occasion, during a long drought, according to a custom in Hol- 
stein, he prayed for rain. None of those present expected at the time of starting 
for church that the rain would come so soon, and all, even Harms himself, were 
greatly surprised when the large drops suddenly smote the high old church 
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the churches of that day were empty, that of Harms was crowd- 
ed; many from among the educated classes, who had ceased 
to attend divine service, became his hearers, and strangers in 
great numbers attended his ministry. Many among them may 
have been drawn merely by the originality of the preacher; but 
others no doubt found the spiritual food for which they had 
long endured sad hunger. Some even compared him with 
Luther, so that, encouraged by such opinions, Larms may have 
felt himself called to step forth as a Reformer. He at 
least thought that the best way for him to commemorate the 
Reformation was to place by the side of the ninety-five theses 
which Luther nailed to the door of the Castle Church in Wit- 
tenberg ninety-five others which he regarded as fitting for the 
times, and which attacked Rationalism with sturdy words. He 
spoke of a popery of reason, from which the Church of the 
nineteenth century must be delivered, as was the Church of 
the sixteenth from Romish tyranny. He laid bare many 
ecclesiastical defects, with which he had become acquainted, 
first in Holstein, but afterward in collective Germany, and 
in the Protestant Church generally. He demanded a return 
to the old Lutheran faith, to the old pious customs of the 
fathers. We have no reason to suspect that he was led to 
adopt this course by vanity, or by a desire to make for himself 
the name of a second Luther; we doubt not that zeal for 
the safety of the Church, which he believed to be in great 
danger from Rationalism, was the prompting motive; still we 
are required by candor to confess that the manner in which 
his zeal found vent was better calculated to rouse the feelings 
than to make matters clear to the understanding. Upon many 
it could only make the impression that Harms condemned the 
use as well as the abuse of reason in matters of religion, that 
he was disposed entirely to forget the history of three centuries 
and violently to compress the spirit of the nineteenth century 
into the forms of the sixteenth. The theses made at all events, 
a great stir ; they produced joy among the strictly orthodox, who 


windows. Deeply moved and pale, for a few seconds he was silent, appearing to 
listen, and then with a voice suppressed, but continually swelling out more and 
more, he cried out: “‘Hearken, my beloved Church! the Lord has heard you, the 
Lord passes over you, and his feet drip with blessings.” See Rheinwald’s 
Repertorium. 
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had long kept silence and sighed under the rule of Rationalism, 
but irritation among the friends of Iluminism. The reproach 
of popery was thrown back upon the author, modesty was 
commended to him, and he was reminded, not very gently, of 
his humble origin,* which, it was said, did not especially quali- 
fy him to pronounce judgment upon questions which men more 
learned than himself had not been able to clear up. Many 
called him a blockhead, a Jesuit, even a hypocrite, and allowed 
themselves to offer him the grossest personal insults. Many 
who had awarded him a high position as a preacher, were 
offended and deserted him ; others, on the contrary, were at- 
tracted to him, and cheered him on in the way in which he had 
begun. The agitation was greatest in Holstein, and even in 
Kiel. There the strife between the parties reached even to 
the relations of social and family life. So far did things pro- 
ceed, that not only social circles were dissolved on account of 
these theses, but even marriage engagements were broken.t+ 
Soon the pens of the learned were set in motion for and 
against the theses. The most remarkable thing was that the 
learned Ammon, chief court preacher at Dresden, hitherto 
regarded rather as a defender of Rationalism, now came for- 
ward as the friend of these theses, and greeted in them the 
dawn of a new and better era. This was too much for Schleier- 
macher’s patience. He regarded Harms, as he himself assures 
us, as a well-disposed, ingenious, and truly Christian man, in- 
spired by a noble zeal; he rejoiced in his wide-spread and 
beneficial activity, but the publication of the theses he regard- 
ed as a blunder, or rather as a mere piece of arrogance. He 
knew the condition of the Protestant Church and theology too 
well to be persuaded that any fundamental advantage could 
result from the bold utterances of mere authority. Schleier- 
macher was by no means the friend of bald, vulgar Rational- 
ism, (if he was, he aided in overturning it;) and he who was 
so far in advance of Harms in scientific culture could not con- 
ceal from himself that the wants, religious and ecclesiastical, of 
the nineteenth century were different from those of a former 
* He might carry his sacks to mill as he used to do. 


+ The children in the streets, playing upon his name, (Harm in German meaning 


grief,) sung the song: 
Roses scattered in the way 
And your grief (Harms) forgotten. 
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period. And he could only be the more offended when such 
men as Ammon, who were farther separated from the old 
orthodoxy than himself, gave their unconditional assent to the 
Harmsian theses. The afiair brought keen definitions and 
discussions, and did not end without bitterness. One result of 
this thesis battle was that a livelier interest arose in matters of 
Church life, and the strife between the Rationalistic faith and 
that of the Bible, which since the time of Reinhard had been 
mostly an affair of the theological schools, now became a 
question about which, in the interests of their own salvation, the 
Churches, the heads of families, and individuals, began to 
trouble themselves. It now became less a proof of weakmind- 
edness than it had been for ten or twenty years past, for a man 
to be more concerned about Christian affairs than about the 
news of the day. Conversation began to turn more than for- 
merly upon religion. 

If the mind of Schleiermacher everywhere influenced the 
most important ecclesiastical events, it was that same mind also 
which, in his twofold position of learned theologian and preach- 
er, wrought so instructively and edifyingly and decisively upon 
the religious conviction. His Dogmatic, (Glaubenslehre,) first 
printed in 1821, was designed as a dogmatic for the evan- 
gelical, that is, the united Church, and was meant to meet alike 
the religious and scientific demands of the period. We cannot 
here enter into a detailed exhibition and estimate of it, but 
must be content with its fundamental features. What most of 
all distinguishes the Dogmatic of Schleiermacher from the 
earlier treatises of the kind, is that his book is indeed a dog- 
matic, an exposition of that which ought to be, and is believed ; 
not the product of a philosophical school. Schleiermacher 
himself, in the noblest sense philosophically cultivated, and as 
an author distinguished in the sphere of philosophy, still set 
himself in earnest opposition to all attempts to mingle philos- 
ophy with theology.* With him theology does not stand or 
fall with any philosophical system whatever ; it stands and falls, 
according to him, only with religion and the Church. Where 


* Speculation and faith are often viewed as standing in relations of hostility 
to each other; but it was the peculiarity of this man to unite them most cordially, 
without prejudice to the freedom and depth of the one or to the simplicity of the 
other. 

Fourtu Series, Vou. XIIL.—27 
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there is no religion there is no theology ; and where there is no 
experience in divine things such things cannot be understood, 
no matter how rich and extensive the philosophical knowledge. 
Religion, indeed, is not in the first place a matter of knowledge, 
but of innermost self-consciousness, of the feeling, our feeling 
of dependence on God. Upon this feeling of dependence 
Schleiermacher founds his whole theology. Not what God is 
in himself, but what he is in his relation to this pious feeling 
of ours, that is the problem which a dogmatic (Glaubenslehre) 
has to solve. Inasmuch, however, as this pious feeling is only 
developed in communion, a Christian dogmatic must also repre- 
sent this common Christian feeling as it lives in the Church. 
The Christian Church, according to Schleiermacher, however, 
is not a crude mass of people of every variety of opinion, acci- 
dentally brought together; but a religious organism, that body 
of which Christ is the head. Christ the Redeemer, not merely 
an ideal thought-image, but the real historical Christ, as he 
once lived personally in history, and as he now lives a spiritual 
personality, and continues to work in the Church, is, accord- 
ing to him, the very center of Christian theology. He knows 
nothing of a doctrine of Jesus which can be conceived of and 
represented merely as doctrine, apart from his person ; but only 
by coming into life-communion with the Redeemer can we 
become partakers of Christianity according to its true nature. 
He proclaimed everywhere, in the pulpit and in his writings, 
with the greatest earnestness, that with Chris* begins an entire- 
Jy new era, both in the history of the world and in the life of 
the individual ; that with him the sinless One, the sole dominion 
of nature, the dominion of sin, first ceases, and the kingdom of 
grace, the sovereign rule of the Divine Spirit, commences and 
spreads, and that thus out of Christ and without him there is 
no salvation; and in this way he brought theology back to 
the faith from which it had departed. This with him was 
the great aim. The man who in everything was elevated 
above the letter, and who from his very nature was compelled 
to conceive profoundly and spiritually of whatever he touched, 
could not desire to establish a timid, slavish faith in the letter. 
While, therefore, with his distinct faith in Christ, from which 
he would not abate an iota, he might appear on the one side 
to many as a mystic, as a philosophizing Moravian, who with 
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his dialectics could make even nonsense appear plausible ; on 
the other side, he did not fail to give offense by the free-think- 
ing style in which he expressed himself respecting particular 
doctrines, as well as individual books of Holy Scripture, and 
their relation to the whole; for with him the essence of 
Christiar.ity depended on none of these, but only on the free 
grace of God in Christ. 





Arr. V.—REV. ENOCH MUDGE. 


THE city of Lynn, the oldest and one of the principal seats 
of the extensive shoe manufacture of the United States, is sit- 
uated in Essex county, Massachusetts, ten miles east of Boston. 
The larger portion of it stands on a plain, skirted on the north 
by a range of wooded hills. On the west stretch away be- 
tween that place and Chelsea immense salt marshes, intersected 
by numerous rivers, in the midst of which is a_ beautiful 
wooded island, the location of “the Half-way House,” which 
rises out of the marsh like an oasis in the desert. On the east 
the city rises into high ground, a portion of which is rocky 
eminences. On the south is its spacious, but shallow harbor, 
while beyond are the “ beaches,” one of which is two miles in 
length, washed on both sides by the sea, and at the end of 
which is the rocky promontory of Nahant, the great watering 
place of Boston and its vicinity, which stretches out into the 
waters of the bay. South of the great beach “Egg Rock,” 
with its light-house, and the solitary dwelling of its keeper, 
rises up out of the Atlantic, constituting no unimport- 
ant feature in this enchanting scenery. The whole view 
trom the high hills, either on the north or east, affords one of 
the most beautiful landscapes in the world, and especially is 
not to be exceeded by its vast affluence of variety. This spot 
Bishop Asbury, no mean judge in such matters, after hav- 
ing seen some of the finest scenery in Great Britain and the 
United States, at his first visit in 1791, pronounced, as did the 
psalmist Mount Zion, “the perfection of beauty.” 

Here, on the 28th of June, 1776, within sight of where 
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the Bunker Hill monument now raises its tall form, was born 
Enoch, the second son of Enoch and Lydia Mudge. This was 
at the time of some of the most interesting events in our 
national history, as well as in the immediate vicinity of their 






occurrence. 

Lynn was settled in 1629, and is therefore one of the oldest 
cities in the United States; and Mr. Mudge, on the maternal 
side, was descended from one of its earliest white settlers. His 
parents were members of the Congregational Church, claimed 
to be the oldest in the Massachusetts Colony, and were persons 
who truly feared God, according to the light which they had ; 
but at that time were ignorant of the interior Christian life, 
and destitute of the riches of an inward religious experience. 
But as far as their own religious life went they instructed him 
in the fear and in the knowledge of God, a course which was not 
without its wholesome influence upon his subsequent life and 













career. 

The “Old Tunnel” Church, of which his parents were 
members, and where he first listened to the word of God, at the 
time of the “Great Awakening” in 1745, was under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Nathaniel Hinchman, who was a vio- 
lent opponent of the revival, and wrote a letter against Mr. 
Whitetield, its chief promoter and representative, addressed to 
the Rev. Mr. Chase, of Lynnfield, then a portion of the town. 
Fifty years later, this Church, then under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Thomas C. Thatcher, showed lamentable signs of the 
fruits of the violent anti-evangelism, and so it did even for 
many subsequent years. Indeed, it was nearly a century be- 
fore it fully recovered from the sad effects of Mr. Hinchman’s 












doctrines and measures. 

From a conference held in the city of New York in May, 
1789, Bishop Asbury sent the Rev. Jesse Lee into New En- 
gland for the first time. Lee, at this time, was a comparatively 
young man, but pious and zealous, possessing a courage which 
knew no fear, an indomitable energy which never quailed in 
the presence of difficulties, a most genial humor and an execu- 
tive ability in ecclesiastical matters which has rarely been sur- 
passed in this country. Commencing at Norwalk, Connecticut, 
he immediately formed a large circuit in the southwest corner 
of the state, principally in the county of Fairfield. Messrs. 
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Brush, Smith, and Roberts being sent to his assistance from 
the South in the course of the following winter, he at once 
formed another circuit, extending along the post road from 
Milford on Long Island Sound, to the city of Hartford ; and in 
the spring, still a third, including both banks of the Connecti- 
cut, and reaching from the city of Middletown, now the seat 
of the Wesleyan University, to Wilbraham in Massachusetts. 
The following summer he also made explorations for future 
operations in the states of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire. 

At the conference held in the city of New York, October 4, 
1790, Mr. Lee was stationed in Boston, to attempt to plant 
Methodism in that capital of the Puritans. Boston was now 
just beginning to recover from those political and financial 
troubles which had alike depressed its business and drained it 
of its wealth and of its population, during the three wars from 
which it had so fearfully suffered in the course of the half 
century which had just elapsed, and in which three of its 
original Churches had become extinct, and the general interests 
of religion had suffered in common with its other concerns. 

Yatholicism and Universalism had just before been introduced 
into Boston, the former in 1788, and the latter in 1785, while 
Unitarianism was beginning to take that distinct form which 
it subsequently assumed. 

Mr. Lee did not take his station till the 13th of November, 
when the autumn leaves had begun to fall, and the forests of 
the north to put on those varied and resplendent hues of the 
season for which they are distinguished. His usual suecess as 
a pioneer did not here immediately attend his efforts, but hin- 
derances and discouragements of a most painful character, and 
which now strangely contrast with the present flourishing con- 
dition of Methodism in that city, but by which we are re- 
minded that great and important results often have the most 
humble and unpromising beginnings. 

But in the midst of these discouragements he received a 
letter from Mr. Benjamin Johnson, a prominent citizen of 
Lynn, inviting him to that ancient town. Accepting this in- 
vitation, he immediately repaired thither, and met with a 
most cordial welcome. He was treated with a true Christian 
hospitality, which greatly revived the spirits of our worn evan- 
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gelist, and at once made him feel at home. Here, in the 
midst of an intelligent, thoughtful, and contemplative people, 
many of whom were hungry for the bread of life, he 
found “a people who were prepared of the Lord.” Large 
numbers immediately attended his preaching, who received 
the rich evangelical doctrines relating to a full and free salva- 
tion, of which he was the messenger, with all readiness of 
mind; and on the 20th of the following February a class of 
eight persons was formed, among which were the parents of 
Mr. Mudge ; and on the 27th twenty-one more were added to 
their number. A legal ecclesiastical society, outside the 
Church, in accordance with the laws and customs of this an- 
cient commonwealth, was also immediately formed, to which, 
on the 9th of the following May, seventy tax payers joined 
themselves. Thus a Church was at once formed, and a large 
and respectable congregation was at once secured. One thing 
more was requisite,and which was promptly supplied. A 
house of worship was commenced on the 14th of June, was 
raised on the 21st, and when but just covered in, was dedicated 
by Lee on the 26th. This most famous ecclesiastical building 
in the history of New England Methodism, after having 
served as the cradle of both the Methodist and the Baptist 
Churches in Lynn, and having been subsequently used as a 
publie school-house, was last in the possession of the Catholics, 
and has since been burned. 

Enoch at once saw the fruits of holiness in his parents, 
which much affected him. He also listened to the plain, earn- 
est, searching, persuasive, and richly evangelical discourses of 
Mr. Lee with rapt attention ; and while all these things were 
going on, he was awakened to a sense of his lost condition as 
a sinner, and was led to seek his Saviour with sincerity and 
earnestness. He desired to unbosom his burdened soul 
to Mr. Lee, but his youthful timidity prevailed, and he was 
afraid to do so. Finally, doubt, with its concomitants of fear, 
gloom, and despair, began to settle down upon his soul. But 
deliverance was near athand. At a class-meeting at which Mr. 
John Lee, the brother of Jesse, was present, Mr. Lee, who was 
truly a son of consolation, was enabled so to speak to our anx- 
ious and youthful penitent as to lead him to hope, and then to 
believe in Jesus. The next morning, which was the 16th of 
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September, the clouds of doubt, fear, and gloom, which had so 
heavily pressed upon his soul, were all swept away, the Sun of 
Righteousness shone forth upon his renewed heart, and he was 
made happy in the love of God. The divine peace which he 
then received he never lost or forfeited for a period of more 
than sixty years. Taking a hymn book from his pocket, he 
opened on the one which commences with— 
“Q joyful sound of gospel grace ! 
Christ shall in me appear ; 
I, even I, shall see his face; 
I shall be holy here.” 

Says he: “ The whole hymn seemed more like an inspiration 
from heaven than anything of which I had a conception. I 
could only read a verse at a time, and then give vent to the 
gushing forth of joy and grateful praise; and in this way I 
went through it.” 

The same day he told a young friend, who was also under 
awakenings, of his new experience, and of the Spirit’s inward 
revealings, who at once recognized the work of God in him; 
and bursting into tears, he solicited his prayers, that he, like- 
wise, might be made a joyful partaker of the same blessings. 
And now his voice was heard ascending in supplication for 
his youthful associate—a voice chosen of the great Head of the 
Church to convert thousands to God in like manner, and to 
convey the precious consolations of the Gospel to distant mul- 
titudes. And thus, at once, commenced those public labors 
which were to extend through threescore years, ere that voice 
should be silenced in death, near the very spot where it was 
thus first heard. 

Our young convert now rapidly grew both in grace and in 
Christian knowled ge. The spirit of constraining speech was 
upon him. Spiritual gifts, as well as Christian graces, were at 
once developed, and were at once brought into requisition. 
He first began to exhort in the social meetings, among his 
friends in Lynn, and also with his older brother John, to assist 
in conducting the devotions of the family in the absence of 
his father. Numbers were blessed, even under those early 
labors. Mr. Lee, who was quick to perceive the developments 
of talent, and equally prompt to avail himself of all the assist- 
ance providentially furnished him, at once took the direction 
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of the labors of our youthful evangelist, and sent him to Mar- 
blehead, to Malden, and to Boston, where he not only prayed 
and exhorted in religious meetings, but also even attempted to 
expound the Scriptures from the desk. 

The fields in the Eastern States were now “ all white to the 
harvest,” while the laborers were few; and a wide sphere of 
labor was about to be opened to him, which was to extend all 
along the sea-coast of his native New England, from the mouth 
of the Connecticut River to beyond the deep waters of the 
Penobscot in Maine. At the annual conference held in Lynn 
August 1, 1793, the second held in New England, and at which 
Bishop Asbury presided, Mr. Mudge, then but seventeen years 
of age, was admitted to the Methodist itinerancy, with its ex- 
hausting labors, its painful privations, and its glorious successes. 
Ile thus entered the New England Conference, bearing the en- 
viable distinction which, from the nature of the case, no other 
man could share with him, of being the first native New En- 
glander admitted to that work, as well as its most youthful la- 
borer. And after nearly sixty years’ labor in this field he fell, 
near the same spot, the oldest member of this same ecclesiastical 
body, as he was then the youngest. 

He was appointed to the Greenwich and Warren circuits, 
R. I., which, although appearing separately on the Minutes, 
were, for some reason, united, with the Rev. David Kendall 
and Philip Wager as his colleagues. This vast field, which had 
been opened by the labors of that useful pioneer, the Rev. Lem- 
uel Smith, the previous year, embraced the whole of the State 
of Rhode Island then brought under cultivation, together with 
the adjacent portion of Massachusetts, lying north and west of 
the Taunton River, as far as Easton and Bridgewater. It com- 
prised nearly the whole of what is now the Providence District, 
with a portion of the Sandwich, and is now one of the most 
fruitful fields of Methodism in New England. 

His extreme youth, then ruddy with the glow of health, at- 
tracted the attention especially of the young, who, with won- 
dering eyes, flocked to behold the most juvenile preacher whom 
they had ever heard. Many were made tender under his per- 
suasive words, and he found himself much more acceptable 
than he feared would be the case. This immense circuit, even, 
could not boast of a meeting-house of the humblest con- 
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struction at this early period. Farmers’ kitchens, like those of 
Stephen Hunt, in Taunton, and Joseph Newcomb, in Norton, 
Mass. ; school-houses, where they could be obtained; and 
some of the court-houses in Rhode Island, like that at East 
Greenwich, yet standing, were their places of meeting, in which 
they held forth the word of life to the famishing multitudes 
who attended upon their ministrations. 

But care and the excessive labor of preaching almost daily, 
besides attendance upon class and prayer-meetings and pastoral 
visitations, to which he was not accustomed, soon brought down 
our youthful itinerant, and he was prostrated by sickness for 
several weeks. During his illness he was sheltered and kindly 
vared for at the house of Mr. Francis Goward, in Easton, Mass., 
at the eastern extremity of the circuit. This kind friend went 
to his rest four years after, and, with Mary his wife, who sur- 
vived till 1832, lies buried in a spot near their residence, ren- 
dered sacred as the resting place of the Rev. Zadock Priest, the 
friend of Mudge, and the first Methodist preacher who fell in 
New England, and who died while in charge of this same cir- 
cuit in the summer of 1796. 

During this illness one man, who felt interested in him, 
hearing a report that he was dead, came to the house of Mr. 
Goward to make arrangements for his funeral. But the Mas- 
ter had still work for him to do, and he was raised up. Feel- 
ing that this sickness had been permitted for disciplinary pur- 
poses, on account of his extreme reluctance to duty, and which 
was natural enough for a stripling of his tender age, and might 
have been excusable even to an older person, he felt humbled, 
and renewedly dedicated himself to his good work ; and getting 
out as soon as possible, he entered upon it with renewed zeal. 
The year was a successful one; and among those whom he and 
his colleagues received into the society were several young 
females, who afterward became the wives of distinguished 
ministers. And among these were Mrs. Asa Kent, who still 
survives, at upward of fourscore ; Mrs. Daniel Ostrander, Mrs. 
John Hill, Mrs. Stephen Hull, and the wife of the Rev. Bishop 
Soule, of the Church South, who went to her rest but a few 
years since on the distant banks of the Cumberland; while 
her venerable consort, one of the earliest friends and co- 
laborers of Mudge, still survives, bearing the honorable dis- 
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tinction of being the oldest Methodist bishop in the world and 
yet efficient ! 

At the close of the year, July 25, 1794, the conference was 
again held in Lynn, and Mr. Mudge returned home to revisit the 
scenes of his childhood and of his earliest religious life. The 
occasion was one of tenderness and of deep interest. He felt 
much affected in meeting with his parents, who were among 
the excellent of the earth, and with the members of his father’s 
family, as well also of his numerous friends, to some of whom 
he had been made a blessing in former years. But he now 
felt, as others similarly situated also feel, that he had now no 
home—a feeling sometimes unutterably affecting to a sensitive 
soul like his. 

But the business of the little conference of thirty preachers 
transacted, the appointments made and “ read off,” the solemn 
and interesting services of “the conference Sabbath,” with its 
sermons, love-feast, and sacrament, held, the apostolic Asbury, 
with his hardy and resolute band of coadjutors, prepared to 
depart to their several fields of labor, to toil, to suffer, and to 
triumph another year: some for the wilds of Maine, some for 
the granite hills of New Hampshire and the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, some for the metropolis and the ancient towns in 
eastern Massachusetts, and some for the beautiful valley of the 
Connecticut ; while the great leader of the company of itin- 
erants hastened to travel his immense diocese, now extending 
from the Kennebeck to the St. Mary’s, and from the Atlantic 
to beyond the tall peaks of the Alleghanies. 

Mr. Mudge was appointed to the New London circuit, then the 
largest in New England. It included nearly the whole of eastern 
Connecticut, and reyuired about three hundred miles of travel 
to go round it. His colleagues were the Rev. Wilson Lee, who 
was the preacher in charge, then one of the ablest ministers in 
the connection, and whose itinerant labors had extended from 
the Holston, amid the mountains of eastern Tennessee, to his 
present field of toil; David Abbott, and Zadock Priest, the 
latter a native of Connecticut, and who, like Mr. Mudge, had 
joined the itinerancy the past year, but a few weeks later. 
Mr. Lee, who was but of a feeble constitution, and certainly 
but poorly adapted to the herculean labors of a traveling 
preacher in those days, was soon compelled to leave through 
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ill health ; and at the close of the second quarter Mr. Mudge 
was transferred to the Litchfield circuit, in the northeast portion 
of the State, to take the place of a preacher who had lett. 
After passing but once round this circuit, he was sent to 
Granville, Mass., which then included. a portion of western 
Massachusetts, and the adjacent parts of Connecticut. This 
circuit was then under the charge of the Rey. Joshua Taylor, 
afterward one of Mr. Mudge’s co-laborers in Maine, and 
who still survives, at the extremely advanced age of ninety-two, 
one of the few remaining monuments of those heroic days.* 
On this circuit he first became acquainted with the Rev. Tim- 
othy Merritt, then a young man of great promise, and who, 
two years after, entered the itinerancy, and presently rose to dis- 
tinction. He was subsequently stationed with him, both in 
Boston and Lynn, and at this time he formed a Christian inti- 
macy with him, which ended but with the death of Mr. Merritt, 
who finally ended his course in Mr. Mudge’s native town, but 
a few years before him. Thus was the year both a laborious 
and eventful one. 

July 25, 1795, the conference met in the city of New Lon- 
don. It was held in an upper room of a house belonging to 
the late Rev. Daniel Burrows; and here was planned work 
which has since shaken the whole land of the Puritans, and 
which has even been felt from the British provinces of the 
north to the Carolinas of the South. Among those present at 
this conference were two Wesleyan missionaries from the West 
Indies, the Rev. Messrs. Kingston and Harper, who had lately 
arrived in New London for their health, which had suffered 
in that tropical climate. Mr. Harper consented to take an 
appointment from this conference, and to identify himself with 
American Methodism, and was stationed in Boston and Lynn, 
each for six months. He subsequently went South, planted 
Methodism in Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, and 
was the father of the late Chancellor Harper of that State. 
Another noted person present at this conference was the Rev. 
Duncan M’Call, the apostle of Methodism in New Brunswick. 
He had accompanied the Rev. Jesse Lee, who had just returned 
from a visit to that province, to this conference for ordination, 
having rode the whole distance on horseback. Preachers from 

* Mr. Taylor has since died in the city of Portland. 
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the provinces sometimes came into the States, in those days, for 
ordination from the hands of Bishop Asbury. 

At this conference Mr. Mudge, though now but nineteen 
years of age, was appointed to the charge of the Readfield cir- 
cuit in Maine, with Rev. Elias Hull as his colleague. 

The first explorations in Maine were made by Lee in the 
fall of 1793, who then went as far as the eastern bank of the 
Penobscot, and traveled from the mouth of that river to the 
Indian settlement at Oldtown, above Bangor, and mapped out 
the province for future operations; and in 1794 Philip Wager, 
under his direction, was sent to form the first circuit, which ex- 
tended from Hallowell, on the Kennebeck, to the Sandy River, 
and was called Readfield, from one of its interior towns. The 
second class in the province was formed in this town in Novem- 
ber, 1794, the first having been formed a few days previously 
in Monmouth ; and a meeting-house, the first in the province, 
had been commenced in Readfield about the same time, and 

yas dedicated by Lee on the 21st of the preceding June, when 
on his return from New Brunswick with Duncan M’Call, as 
before related. This circuit, which was nearly in the geograph- 
ical center of the State, and which embraced one of its finest 
farming regions, at the time of its formation was two hundred 
miles from any other in New England. 

This was then a new country, equal to almost any portion of 
the West at the present time; and here was wilderness work 
enough for our young evangelist. Long rides, bad roads, (un- 
broken in the winter,) unbridged streams, log-cabins, rough and 
scanty fare, with herculean and incessant labors, were the order 
of the day. But yet he says that the people were so hungry for 
the word of life, and so welcomed him to their humble homes 
as an angel of mercy, that it was a delightful and soul-satis- 
fying work. 

The region embraced in this old circuit has not only been 
noted for the large number of its steady and solid Methodists, 
but also for the large number of distinguished men, both in the 
ministry and laity, which it has produced. The Rev. Bishop 
Soule, the late Professor Larrabee, who was among the earliest 
educators in the M. E. Church ; the Rev. Melville B. Cox, our 
first missionary to Africa and its first martyr; as also his twin 
brother, the Rev. Gershom Cox, of New England; Dr. Eliph- 
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alet Clarke, of Portland, and “ Father Sampson,” of Read- 
field, the founder and patron of our first literary institution in 
Maine, as well as numerous others, were from within its 
bounds. 

It is a singular fact that our first and most important insti- 
tutions of learning in New England have been planted in the 
varliest seats of Methodism in the Eastern States ; the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn., the Wesleyan Seminary at 
Wilbraham, Mass., as also the Providence Conference Semi- 
nary at East Greenwich, R. L., all being located within the 
bounds of circuits which were formed the first three years after 
Lee came into New England. So the first Methodist institu- 
tion of learning in Maine, the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, was 
established at Readtield, the very center of this old circuit, in 
1825, and since then the Female College at the same place. 

Sept. 20, 1796, the conference was held in Thompson, a 
town in the northeastern corner of Connecticut ; a long dis- 
tance, indeed, from Mr. Mudge’s field of labor, but he was 
present, and was admitted to edder’s orders, although but 
twenty years of age, and a year in advance of the time at 
which he was eligible according to the Discipline, he having 
been but three years in the ministry. But in those days neces- 
sity, rather than the mere letter of the Discipline, was often 
the law of the Church; and the exigencies of the work in 
Maine, to which Mr. Mudge was to be sent back, demanded 
that he should be able to administer the ordinances, and to 
perform the whole duty of a traveling preacher. 

He was appointed to Bath, which now appears on the Min- 
utes for the first time. But as Mr. Hull, who was his colleague 
on the Readfield circuit the last year, but who this year was 
appointed to the Penobscot, declined going to his circuit, Mr. 
Mudge, who declined no labor or sacrifice for the cause of his 
Master, after preaching in Bath but one or two Sabbaths, read- 
ily exchanged fields of labor with him, and took that eastern 
outpost of the work. Mr. Lee also being absent at the South 
for six months of this year, Mr. Mudge took his place as pre- 
siding elder, attended the quarterly meetings, administered the 
ordinances, and took charge of the work in this distant prov- 

ince. Never, apparently, were such important interests com- 
mitted to such youthful hands. But they were well and ably 
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sustained. No marvel that he should say, “ This was a year of 
incessant labor, great exposure and toil, so that toward its close 
my health failed.” 

If it is asked how the authorities of the Church dared to com- 
mit such interests to such hands, I would say that Bishop 
Asbury was as good a judge of men as Napoleon; and that, 
having selected his agents, he was equally able to inspire them 
with his own courage and energy, and to send them forth to 
their work. Mr. Wesley was often deceived in men, Bishop 
Asbury never. He would look through men as a lady looks 
through gauze, and sheer imposition was impossible. One of 
his rules of action was to trust young men. He thought that 
they were often more reliable than older men, and less liable 
to shrink in the presence of serious trials and difficulties. 
Hence the confidence he reposed in Mr. Mudge, and which he 
found not to be misplaced. 

Sept. 19, 1797, the conference was held in Wilbraham, 
Mass. Such was its great distance from his field of labor, when 
the usual mode of travel was on horseback, that Mr. Mudge 
did not attend, but continued on his circuit, though in feeble 
health. This cireuit then included a vast region on both sides 
of the noble river from which it derived its name, and even 
extended far down on the eastern side of the waters of its 
beautiful bay. He was this year appointed to Pleasant River, 
still further east, to open a new circuit in the country situated 
between the Narraguagus and the Machias Rivers. But his 
friend, Timothy Merritt, having been appointed to take his 
place on the Penobscot, that circuit being so large and import- 
ant they concluded to unite their labors on it, and greatly ex- 
tended the work in all that region. 

In the autumn of this year he was united in marriage to 
Mrs. Jerusha Hinckley, of Orrington, with whom he lived 
in this sanctified relation for fifty-four years; and who, even 
after another decade, yet survives the companion of her youth. 
Their union of more than half a century was greatly blessed. 
Three children, two sons and a daughter, survive him. 

August 29, 1798, the first conference in Maine was held in 
Readfield, in the meeting-house before mentioned. Ten 
preachers were present, among whom was Lee, the great New 
England evangelist, with the apostolic Asbury at their head. 
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Multitudes attended from all the surrounding region, the prim- 
eval forests of which, as never before, seemed instinct with 
human life as they poured forth their hosts to this gathering. 
In addition to the ordinary routine of conference business, ser- 
mons were preached, both in doors and out, as the house was 
not able to hold the people; and the holy supper was adminis- 
tered to a wondering and weeping Church, who had never be- 
fore seen such a table spread in the wilderness. At this con- 
ference Mr. Mudge was again appointed to the charge of the 
Penobscot circuit, with the Rev. John Finnegan as his colleague. 
“ Divine goodness,” says he, “strengthened me to continue in 
the work this year with some success and much spiritual 
comfort. I had to be much abroad to administer the ordi- 
nances, and to attend to the care of the societies.” 

The circuits in those days being large, and none with ac- 
commodations for a family, or even providing adequate sup- 
port, and removals being frequently from one state to another, 
and what was then more, from one conference to another, the 
marriage of a preacher was usually the signal for his location. 
The case of Mr. Mudge was no exception to this general rule. 
Being now encumbered with a family, toward the close of 
this year his mind became much exercised on this point. Ex- 
posure in this severe climate, as well as incessant labor, had 
already begun to tell upon his youthful frame, and this, as 
well as his family concerns, seemed to render this step imper- 
atively necessary. Accordingly, at the session of the New 
England Conference held in the city of New York June 19, 
1799, he located and settled in Orrington, on the eastern bank 
of the Penobscot, in the center of his old circuit, and in the 
midst of the friends whom he had raised up around him, as 
the fruits of his early Gospel labors. It is worthy of notice, 
also, that the East Maine Conference Seminary is located in 
Bucksport, within the bounds of this, its oldest circuit. 

But even a location was not a retirement to inglorious ease 
in the case of Mr. Mudge. By no means. The preachers ap- 
pointed to that distant section of the work being mostly young, 
and not in orders, he traveled far and near to assist them in 
the administration of the ordinances, in attending quarterly 
meetings, in the formation of societies, and in preaching the 
word ; sometimes extending his labors as far as Eddington, 
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above Bangor, which now large and flourishing city was 
then merely a trading post at the mouth of the Kenduskeag. 
Such at that period was the extreme moral destitution of 
this portion of Maine, which will now vie in spiritual priv- 
ileges with any portion of the United States, that Mr. Mudge 
found those who had grown to adult age who had never in 
their lives witnessed the administration of the ordinances. 
But some portions of that wilderness were soon made to bud 
and blossom as the rose. 

While resident in Orrington Mr. Mudge was subjected to a 
lawsuit for solemnizing the rite of marriage. Several Method- 
ist ministers, in various parts of New England, about this time 
were subjected to vexatious prosecutions for doing the same 
thing, and one even was driven from his circuit; and it was 
done under the pretension that they were not Gospel ministers, 
according to the true intent and meaning of the law. These 
things were unspeakably vexatious and humiliating ; and it now 
became necessary that the question should be legally adjudi- 
vated, and religious freedom on this point fully established. 
Accordingly Mr. Mudge, with his usual courage and prompt- 
itude in case of trial and emergency, gave out word that he 
should perform the marriage ceremony in a certain case, and 
should then stand a trial for so doing, and thus bring the mat- 
ter before the courts, and obtain a legal decision in the case. 
He accordingly did as he had announced, and was brought 
before a justice’s court. Declining to employ counsel, when 
the case was called he rose and stated that he had indeed per- 
formed the marriage ceremony, but not as set forth in the in- 
dictment. 1. As it related to its averments respecting persons 
and place, which were not true. And, 2. As relating to the 
averment that he was not a regularly ordained minister of the 
Gospel, he being ready to show proof to the contrary. But if 
‘the court should overrule these positions, he should reserve all 
further pleadings to a higher court. The justice immediately 
accepted this as’an appeal, and proc ‘eeded to make out a bond 
for him to appear at the next session of the Superior Judicial 
Court. Upon Mr. Mudge declining to give bonds in the case, 
thinking that the justice would not presume to take the re- 
sponsibility of sending him to prison, the justice immediately 
requested two gentlemen present, namely, another justice and the 
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clerk of his own court, to become his bondsmen, and who at 
once consented. When the court came on Mr. Mudge tray- 
eled sixty miles over a bad road to attend. General Sullivan, 
afterward governor of Massachusetts, a large-hearted and lib- 
eral-minded man, and a great friend to religious liberty, as well 
as one of the ablest lawyer, of those times, was then state’s 
attorney. Through the justice, who was one of his bondsmen, 
and as also a witness in the case, as he was present at the mar- 
riage for the solemnization of which he was prosecuted, he 
managed to get his certificates of ordination into the hands of 
the state’s attorney, and upon the case being brought before 
the grand jury they immediately pronounced it a malicious 
prosecution, and the action was dropped. And thus Methodist 
ministers in Maine secured the right of performing the mar- 
riage ceremony without further m plestation. 

Just before our last war with Great Britain, the public mind 
in Massachusetts and in the district of Maine, which belonged 
to its jurisdiction, was very much agitated by several cases of 
oppressive taxation for the support of the “Standing Order,” 
as the Congregationalists were then called. They had formerly 
possessed all the rights of an Established Church in the state, 
and even at this late day they were not only loth to relin- 
quish them, but were resolved not do so without a struggle. 
Hence, some persons who did not belong to this order, and did 
not attend its ministry or even approve of its doctrines or its 
mode of worship, and who, therefore, thought that they should 
be exempt from taxation for its support, were not only dis- 
trained of their goods, but even imprisoned, for a refusal to do 
so. The public mind was now fully aroused, and the question 

yas made an issue at many of the local elections, and a large 
number of members were returned to the legislature who 
were in favor of a law which should forever prevent the recur- 
rence of these disgraceful cases. Among these was a large 
number of ministers of the several dissenting denominations, 
including Mr. Mudge, who was returned from the town of 
Orrington. The Baptists, with their usual zeal for religious 
liberty, were especially active and foremost in this movement. 
The speaker’s table was loaded with petitions from all parts of 
the state, praying for the redress of these intolerable griev- 
ances. Conservatism could no longer hold its own in the 
FourtH Serigs, VoL. XIII.—28 
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old Commonwealth. Society had outgrown its leading strings. 
Progress was the order of the day, and the result was the pass- 
age of what was called the “ Religious Freedom Bill.” This 
afforded all the relief then demanded; but it was not until 
1832 that the last vestige of the former order of things was 
swept away, and religious freedom, as existing in other states, 
fully established. This was in 1811-12; and at the close of 
the war, some of the painful scenes of which had taken 
place on the banks of the Penobscot, near Mr. Mudge’s resi- 
dence, in 1815-16 he was again honored by his fellow-citizens 
with an election to the legislature. 

Mr. Mudge had now been located seventeen years, during 
which he had suffered from several attacks of illness, and 
finally from a painful rheumatic affection, producing distressing 
spasmodic fits, which exceedingly prostrated his whole system, 
and which were probably the results of former labors and ex- 
posures in that new country. He was now compelled to think 
of finding relief by a change to his native air, or to place 
his family in a more favorable situation in case of his decease, 
which he thought could not be distant, except he should 
soon obtain relief. Accordingly, in the fall of 1816 he re- 
moved to Lynn. Here he at once placed himself under the 
care of Dr. Lummas, a distinguished practitioner of that 
town, whose prescriptions, by the divine help, were made a 
blessing to him, so that he was quite recovered by the follow- 
ing spring. 

When Mr. Mudge went into Maine in 1795 there were three 
circuits all just formed, with four preachers and two hundred 
and sixty-eight members. That fruitful field now embraces 
two entire annual conferences, with two hundred and thirty- 
two ministers, and twenty-five thousand members. So “might- 
ily has grown the word of the Lord and prevailed.” The 
Maine Conferences are also distinguished for the large number 
of preachers which they have sent into other portions of the 
work. 

It is worthy of note, that.one of Mr. Mudge’s fellow-labor- 
ers in that field of that earliest period, the Rev. Joshua Hall, 
of Frankfort, yet lives within the bounds of the first circuit he 
traveled in 1795, and has witnessed all these changes with his 
own eyes. He is now ninety-two years of age. 
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For the first quarter of a century after its commencement, 
New England Methodism had been largely sustained with both 
men and money from the South, especially from the Baltimore 
Conference, which ever manifested the most lively and praise- 
worthy interest in all its affairs. Indeed, New England was 
esteemed as missionary ground and was cultivated as such. 
Some of the best and ablest men from the South, as Joshua 
Wells, George Roberts, Thomas Sargent, Ezekiel Cooper, 
William Beauchamp, and the eloquent and talented Thomas 
Lyell, the first Methodist who ever served as chaplain to Con- 
gress, which was under the administration of the elder Adams, 
as well as many others, were from the South, and went back ; 
while George Pickering, John Broadhead, Joshua Taylor, and 
Joshua Hall only remained. But scarcely any men were sent 
from the South after 1804, at which time a native ministry 
had been raised up quite adequate to the wants of the work. 

But the most of our people in New England being very 
poor, money was still wanted to assist in the work, which 
was annually brought by Bishop Asbury, sometimes to the 
amount of several hundred dollars at a time, in one instance 
$360 surplus money, the gift of the Baltimore Conference 
alone. The last disbursement of this kind which he made was 
at the conference held in Unity, N. H., in June, 1815; and 
the receipt of the stewards of the conference, who were Daniel 
Fillmore, John Lindsay, and Solomon Sias, for the same, is yet 
in existence. But in the following March Bishop Asbury 
died, and in his death the last special link which bound the 
South to New England was broken, and its benefactions ceased, 
and New England Methodism was thrown entirely upon its 
own resources. 

Notwithstanding the incessant and persevering exertions of 
Bishop Asbury to supply the wants of the preachers in the 
Eastern states, and to keep them at their work, especially 
during our last war with Great Britain, such was the distress 
of the times, occasioned by the complete prostration of the 
florishing commerce of the East, it was impossible for him to 
do it; and in a letter to a friend at this period he mournfully 
exclaims, “ New England Methodism is bankrupt.” In conse- 
quence of these distresses no less than forty-one men during 
the past four years, among which were some of the ablest and 
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most experienced preachers, located ; thus leaving the confer- 
ence with a less number of men than it had in 1811, while 
there was also a similar decrease in the membership of nearly 
one thousand, so that New England Methodism, like her com- 
merce, was in a state of great depression at this period, and 
men of experience and of ability were much needed for the 
work. 

At this juncture Mr. Mudge felt it his imperative duty to 
re-enter the itinerancy, which he did at the conference held 
in Concord, N. H., June 16, 1817. He was appointed to Bos- 
ton with his old friend and fellow-laborer, the Rev. T. Mer- 
ritt, who had located in 1803, and had also re-entered this 
same year. They had united their youthful labors in the 
wilds of Maine in 1797, and now after the lapse of twenty 
years, during the most of which both of them had been 
located, they reunited them in the metropolis. Never were 
two men better adapted by nature, by grace, by previous 
habits, and by long-continued friendship, for true yoke-fellows, 
than were these two men. They were continued in the same 
appointment the following year, both of which were pleasant 
and successful. New England Methodism, now thrown upon 
its own resources, had began to feel greater self-reliance, and 
to rise out of its depression. 

In 1819 he was stationed in Lynn, with the Rev. Elijah 
Hedding, afterward one of the bishops of the M. E. Church, 
as his colleague. He had now been in the ministry twenty-six 
years, at the end of which time he is at last stationed in his 
native town. This year the camp-meeting on the Cape was 
held, the first of which was in the town of Wellfleet; a 
meeting which has since assumed such great interest and im- 
portance, and which has resulted, during the past forty years, 
in the conversion of such a vast multitude of souls. A com- 
pany attended this meeting from Lynn with the most satisfac- 
tory results, and a good work broke out at the close of the 
year. 

In 1820 he was appointed to the first Church on the Common, 
the cradle of Methodism in Massachusetts, which was this year 
erected into a separate charge ; while his old friend and fellow- 
laborer, the Rey. Timothy Merritt, was appointed to the second 
Church at “ Woodend.” The revival of the previous year yet 
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continued with increasing interest and power, and finally re- 
sulted in the conversion of about one hundred persons, which 
proved a large and valuable accession to the strength of the 
Lynn Churches. Mr. Mudge, who possessed some poetic genius 
and was a writer of hymns, had, the year before, compiled a 
camp-meeting hymn book for the especial use of these meet- 
ings and for revival occasions. It was the first of which 
we have any knowledge in New England. 

The past fifteen years had been years of great political agi- 
tation and strife, which ig usually not at all friendly to the 
peaceful spirit of our holy religion. Lynn had probably 
suffered as much from this party spirit as almost any place in 
New England; and this was now the first work of the kind 
which the place had witnessed since the great revival at the 
session of the conference in that town in 1805. This revival, 
with the powerful excitement attending it, is well remembered 
by the writer of this sketch, then a small boy. 

In those days ministers of the Gospel were often elected to 
office, and intrusted with political power much more fre- 
quently than now; and in 1819 Mr. Mudge was elected a 
member of the Convention which revised the Constitution of 
the State the following year. 

In 1821-2 he was stationed in Portsmouth, N. H. Here, 
although nothing remarkable or noteworthy occurred, he spent 
two years in a very pleasant and comfortable manner, and he 
left the Church in peace. The work has since prospered in 
that city. 

In 1823 the New England Conference, for the first time in 
its history, held its annual session in the city of Providence, 
R. L., in a large and spacious church which had recently been 
erected. The society in that place had lately been greatly 
disturbed and agit: ated by occurrences arising out of the case 
of an eminent “and distinguished preacher of that day, who 
then filled a great space in the public eye, the Rev. John N. 
Maffitt ; and it required the superintendence of a wise and 
judicious man, capable of safely conducting her through the 
trying scenes which were now passing. Mr. Mudge was 
selected for that post, and ably and faithfully did he fill it. 
He says: “ Methodism in that wealthy and flourishing city has 
since experienced great enlargement, and has assumed a posi- 
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tion of great interest and importance.” And at present this 
remark is still more true. In 1824 he was a member of the 
General Conference, which met in the city of Baltimore. 

In 1825-6 he was stationed in Newport, R. I.; in 1827-8 in 
East Cambridge, Mass., and in 1829-30 in Duxbury, Mass. 
Nothing remarkable or of special importance occurred in his 
ministry during these years; but he says they were pleasant 
and profitable years. The public mind in New England at 
this period was in a state of remarkable quiescence, not only 
in religion, but also in business and politics. Never, probably, 
had it been so little agitated, even for a century past, as during 
these years and the four preceding. 

In 1831 Mr. Mudge was stationed in Ipswich, Mass. Here 
he remained but ten months, when he was called to take charge 
of the Seamen’s Bethel in New Bedford, which had just 
been established in that grown and opulent city, and which, 
from small beginnings, had become the largest and most flour- 
ishing whaling port in the world, even within the memory of 
man. 

At the time Mr. Mudge assumed this charge, prejudices 
against this new enterprise ran high among almost all classes 
in New Bedford. Shipowners, outfitters, boarding-house keepers, 
and others connected with the leading business of the place, 
were either actually opposed to it, or viewed it with suspicion 
and distrust. But the urbanity of his manners, the sweetness 
of his temper, his calm and dignified bearing, his pulpit talents, 
and his eminent administrative ability, but above all, the fruits 
of his pious labors, which began to appear, soon dissipated these 
unreasonable prejudices. Even Jack himself thought that it 
was but a well-contrived plan to bring him the more completely 
under the heel of his employers. But never was a triumph 
more complete under such circumstances. He presently won 
the esteem of all classes, and especially the confidence of the 
seamen themselves. Here a new, interesting, and important 
tield of labor opened to him, to the cultivation of which 
he applied himself with the most untiring assiduity for the 
next twelve years. Seldom, during all this time, was he absent 
from his post, even to attend the sessions of the annual confer- 
ence of which he was a member. Not only preaching to the 
seamen, but also exercising pastoral care over them, and furnish- 
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ing them with Bibles and religious reading for their long, distant, 
and perilous voyages, in which they often circumnavigated the 
globe, and also kindly caring for all their temporal as well as 
spiritual interests, he secured both their respect and confidence 
to a remarkable degree, so that they consulted him as a father 
and friend in all their exigencies, and found from repeated 
experiments, and under the most trying circumstances, that 
their trust was not misplaced. Indeed, he was an angel of 
mercy to them, whose appearing often dissipated the cloud of 
care, and brought gladness to the hearts of the desponding and 
the sorrowful. He was often a most welcome visitant in the 
families of the more opulent merchants, who were the lib- 
eral patrons of his useful enterprise, as well as in the abodes 
of poverty and sorrow. With the juvenile members of these 
households of the rich he was an especial favorite, and some- 
times employed his muse in furnishing them with charades and 
other little poetic pieces for their entertainment. Indeed, he 
had a heart for childhood as well as age, and for those sylph- 
like forms and juvenile spirits by which he was surrounded on 
these occasions, as well as those rough and hardy natures with 
which he was in daily contact. . 

Finally, in 1844, after suffering from two attacks of paralysis, 
he was compelled to resign his post to a successor; and after 
more than half a century of active and efficient ministerial 
life “he retired to his native town of Lynn, where, in the first 
Methodist Church organized in Massachusetts, amid the en- 
dearing reminiscences of his childhood, and the fellowship of 
the few veterans who still lingered there from the days of Lee, 
he waited with cheerful piety for the summons which should 
admit him to the company of his old co-laborers.” 

And now he might say with Alonzo Lewis, the bard of Lynn, 
who was his cotemporary and acquaintance : 

“These hills, where once the Indian dwelt ; 
These plains, o’er which the red deer ran ; 
These shores, where oft our fathers knelt, 
And wild doves built, unscared by man, 


I love them well; for they to me 
Are as some pleasant memory.” 


Probably no man in New Bedford stood so high, or wielded 
a more powerful influence, in his own sphere, than did “ Father 
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Mudge,” as he was familiarly called by all classes. He left 
the city with the regrets and blessings of the whole com- 
munity; and among many other demonstrations of respect 
which he received at this time from various sources, the Select- 
men of New Bedford, “impressed with a deep sense of the 
advantages which the community had received from his de- 
voted and judicious exertions, and with the conviction that his 
efforts had been highly effective in promoting the peace, quiet- 
ness, and good order of the town,” sent him a formal vote of 
thanks. 

Recovering somewhat from the first severity of his attacks, 
after his removal to Lynn he preached occasionally to the 
children and grandchildren of those who were his first religious 
associates more than half a century before; and still inspired 
with an earnest desire to do good, he made himself useful in 
various ways. His last sermon was preached in July, 1848, 
from 1 Pet. i, 8: “ Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.” The text was but a correct 
and beautiful expression of his own deep and rich religious ex- 
perience. ' 

In 1849 he was transferred from the Providence to the New 
England Annual Conference, that he might die in that same ee- 
clesiastical body of which he was the first native New England 
member, though, since the death of the venerable Pickering, 
not one of the original members Were now left. During the 
winter of 1850 his health was very precarious, and toward the 
close of his life his sufferings were very severe ;» but grace com- 
pletely triumphed. The rich evangelical doctrines which he 
had so long preached to others with such effect were now his 
own consolation in his last extremity, and his soul was calm 
and joyous. To him death had no terrors, and the grave no 
gloom. He often spoke of the sweet rest which he should soon 
enjoy, and seemed anxious to engage all in praising the mercy 
of God in Jesus Christ. Finally, surrounded by his family and 
friends, he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus on the morning of 
Tuesday, April 2d, 1850, in the 74th year of his age and in the 
57th of his ministry. The next day, as his brethren of the 
Providence Conference met for their annual session in the 
Chestnut-street Church in that city, of which he had for- 
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merly been one of the pastors, it was announced to us that 
“Father Mudge” was no more. 

Mr. Mudge wrote but little. His time was consumed in the 
more active duties of the ministry. But he possessed a well- 
selected library, and was not ignorant of its contents. His 
published works were: 

“ A Camp-Meeting Hymn Book, consisting of one hundred 
and thirty-two original hymns;” Boston, 1818. 

* Notes on the Parables ;” Boston, 1828. 

“ A System of Bible Class Instruction ;” Boston, 1829. 

“Twelve Lectures to Seamen;” New Bedford, 1836. 

Also, numerous fugitive pieces of poetry, which appeared in 
various periodicals, and a few separate sermons which appeared 
in the Methodist Preacher, a monthly published in Boston, 
1830-33. 

Dr. Stevens, in his sketch of him, in his “ Memorials of the 
Introduction of Methodism into the Eastern States,” thus par- 
tially describes him as a man and a preacher: 


“Mr. Mudge is below the usual height in stature, stoutly framed, 
with a full round face, healthfully colored, and expressive of the 
perfect benignity and amiability of his spirit. His undiminished, 
but silvered hairs crown him with a highly venerable aspect. In 
manners, he would have been a fitting companion for St. John. 
The spirit of Christian charity imbues him; hopefulness, cheerful- 
ness, entire reliance on God, confidence in friends, extreme care to 
give no offense, and a felicitous relish for the reliefs and comforts 
of a green old age, are among his marked characteristics. He has 
been distinguished by fine pulpit qualifications—fertility of thought, 
a warmth of feeling without extravagance, a peculiar richness of 
illustration, and a manner always self-possessed, and marked by the 
constitutional amenity of his temper. None ever wearied under 
his discourses.” 


Also, his brethren of the New England Conference, in their 
obituary notice of him in the Minutes for 1850, say : 


“Of the character of this man of God much might be said; but 
a little must suffice. As a scholar, he was thorough and exact ; as 
a preacher, he was sound and scriptural in doctrine, clear, without 
being diffuse in his style, and earnest and persuasive in his manner. 
As a pastor, he was characterized by fidelity, deep devotion, and 
earnest affectionateness. And as a friend and associate, he was 
distinguished for the depth of his attachment, and the meek cheer- 
fulness that was ever beaming from his countenance and flowing 
from his lips. It has been well said of him, that his heart never 
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grew old. He always retained that ardency of affection common 
to the young. As a Christian, his piety was deep, all pervading, 
and remarkably uniform. His most intimate associates never saw 
him when he seemed to have the least shadow of a cloud upon his 
mind. He was always happy, always cheerful, and ever had a 
word of cheer and of encouragement for all with whom he met. 
Thus lived and died the first Methodist preacher of New England. 
And may those who come after him follow him as he followed 
Christ.” 


Finally, the eloquent eulogy which Dr. Johnson pronounces 
upon his friend, the Rev. Z. Mudge, prebendary of Exeter, and 
vicar of St. Andrews, Plymouth, Eng., who died in 1769, is so 
perfectly applicable to his later namesake, the subject of this 
sketch, that I cannot forbear to transcribe a portion of it, the 
justice of which I am sure will surprise those who were per- 
sonally acquainted with him: 


‘“‘}Te was a man equally eminent for his virtues and his abilities, 
and at once beloved as a companion, and venerated as a pastor. 
He had that general curiosity to which no kind of knowledge is 
indifferent or superfluous, and that general benevolence by which 
no order of men is despised or hated. His principles, both of 
thought and of action, were great and comprehensive. By a 
solicitous examination of objections, and judicious comparison of 
opposite arguments, he attained what inquiry never gives but to 
industry and perspicuity—a firm and unshaken settlement of con- 
viction. 

“ But his firmness was without asperity ; for, knowing with how 
much difliculty truth is sometimes found, he did not wonder that 
many missed it. The general course of his life was determined by 
his profession. His discharge of parochial duties was exemplary. 
How his sermons were composed, may be learned from the excel- 
lent volume which he has given to the public; but how they were 
delivered can be known only to those who heard them; for as he 
appeared in the pulpit words will not easily describe him. His 
delivery, though unconstrained, was not negligent, and though 
forcible, was not turbulent. Disdaining anxious nicety of em- 

hasis, and labored artifices of action, it captivated the hearer by 
its natural dignity ; it roused and fixed the volatile, and detained 
the mind upon the subject without directing it to the speaker. 

“The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not intrude 
upon his more general behavior; at the table of his friends he was 
a companion communicative and attentive ; of unaffected manners, 
of manly cheerfulness, willing to please, and easy to be pleased. 
His acquaintance was universally solicited, and his presence ob- 
structed no enjoyment which religion did not forbid. Though stu- 
dious, he was popular; though inflexible, he was candid; and 
though metaphysical, he was orthodox.” 
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Mr. Mudge’s funeral sermon was preached by his old friend 
and fellow-laborer, the Rev. E. T. Taylor, pastor of the Mar- 
iner’s Bethel Church in Boston, from the words of Elisha to 
his master when he was translated, 2 Kings ii, 12: “My 
father, my father! the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.” A more fitting preacher and a more fitting text 
could not be found. He was first deposited in the family tomb 
in the old burying ground opposite the South-street Methodist 
Church, where sleep the fathers and many of the most dis- 
tinguished inhabitants of that ancient town; but two years 
after, his remains were removed to the new and beautiful cem- 
etery which stands upon one of the wooded hills in the rear of 
the city, where a marble monument, erected by his family, 
now marks the last resting-place of this distinguished son of 
New England Methodism. 





Art. VI—SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and Uni- 
versity Reform. Chiefly from the Edinburgh Review. Correct- 
ed, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir Wiz- 
LiAM Hamitron, Bart. With an Introductory Essay by Roperr 
Turnsutt, D. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 

Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Arranged and 
Edited by O. W. Wiaur, for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 

Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir Wit1u1am Hamirron, Bart. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry L. Mansez, B. D., Oxford, and 
Joun Verrenu, M. A., Edinburgh. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1859. 


THE problem of the nature and limitations of human knowl- 
edge is one that has occupied the minds of the profoundest 
thinkers from the days of Thales of Miletus to the present 
hour; and even yet it is the central point of controversy among 
metaphysicians, who seem to be scargely more accordant now 
than they were in the days of Plato and Aristotle. But it 
were unjust to ignore the facts, that many grand and fruitful 
discoveries have meantime been made, and that the field of 
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controversy has been narrowed down to the one central , rob- 
lem: “Is man capable of taking cognizance of the Unccndi- 
tioned, that is, of the Absolute and Infinite ; or, is human knowl- 
edge limited to the Conditioned, that is, the Finite?” Our 
author distinguishes at the present day four prominent theories, 
which he classifies as follows: 


1. The unconditioned is incognizable and inconceivable; its 
notion being only negative of the conditioned, which last can alone 
be positiv ely known or conceived. 2. It is not an object of know- 
ledge, but its notion, as a regulative principle of the mind itself, is 
more than a mere negation of the conditioned. 3. It is cognizable 
but not conceivable; it can be known by a sinking back into iden- 
tity with the absolute, but is incomprehensible by consciousness 
and reflection, which are only of the relative and the different. 
4. It is cognizable and conceivable by consciousness and reflection, 
under relation, difference, and plurality. The first of these 
opinions we [Hamilton] regard as true; the second is held by 
Kant, the third by Schelling, and the last. by M. Victor Cousin. 


His own theory, which is commonly called the Philosophy of 
the Conditioned, is perhaps fairly presented in the following 
extract from Wight’s Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, 


p. 454: 


In our opinion the mind can conceive, and consequently can 
know, only the limited and the conditionally limited. The un- 
conditionally unlimited, or the infinite, the unconditionally limited 
or the absolute, cannot positively be construed to the mind; they 
can be conceived only by a thinking away from, or abstraction of, 
those very conditions under which thought itself is realized, con- 
sequently the notion of the unconditioned is only negative, nega- 
tive of the conceivable itself. For example, on the one h: and we 
can positively conceive neither an absolute whole, that is, a whole 
so great that we cannot also conceive it as a relative part of a still 
greater whole, nor an absolute part ; that is, a part so small that 
we cannot also conceive it as a relative whole, divisible into 
smaller parts. On the other hand, we cannot positively represent, 
or realize, or construe to the mind (as here underst: inding and 
imagination coincide) an infinite whole, for this could only be 
done by the infinite synthesis in thought of finite wholes, which 
would itself require an infinite time for its accomplishment; nor, 
for the same reason, can we follow out in thought an infinite divis- 
ibility of parts. The result is the same, whether we apply the 
process to limitation in space, in time, or in degree. The uncondi- 
tional negation, and the unconditional affirmation of limitation, in 
other words, the infinite and the absolute, properly so called, are 
thus equally inconceivable to us. As the conditionally limited 
(which we may briefly call the conditioned) is thus the only pos- 
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sible object of knowledge and of positive thought, thought neces- 
sarily supposes conditions. 70 think is to condition ; and condi- 
tional limitation is the fundamental law of the possibility of 
thought. . . . The conditioned is the mean between two extremes 
—two inconditionates, exclusive of each other, neither of which 
can be conceived as possible, but of which, on the principles of 
contradiction and excluded middle, one must be admitted as neces- 
sary. On this opinion, therefore, reason is shown to be weak, but 
not deceitful. The mind is not represented as conceiving two 
propositions subversive of each other as equally possible, but only 
as unable to understand as possible either of two extremes; one 
of which, however, on the ground of their mutual repugnance, it 
is compelled to recognize as true. We are thus taught the salutary 
lesson that the capacity of thought is not to be constituted into 
the measure of existence, and are warned from recognizing the 
domain of our knowledge as necessarily coextensive with the 
horizon of our faith. And by a wonderful revelation we are thus, 
in our very consciousness of our inability to conceive aught above 
the relative and finite, inspired with a belief in the existence of 
something unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible 
reality. 


It is difficult to define accurately in words, and still more 
difficult to conceive, what Hamilton intends by the phrase 
“unconditionally limited ;” the very terms, as we shall see in 
the sequel, are incongruous ; the limited and the unlimited are 
clearly contradictories ; so also are the conditioned and the 
unconditioned ; but any attempt to combine the two sets of 
contradictions together so as to form a compound pair is, we 
must think, utterly inadmissible. But for the moment our 
object is not to refute but to explain his theory; we therefore 
pass to present a second quotation bearing upon the same point, 
excerpted from his Lectures, page 530: 


The sum therefore of what I have now stated is, that the condi- 
tioned is that which is alone conceivable or cogitable ; the uncon- 
ditioned, that which is inconceivable or incogitable. The condi- 
tioned, or the thinkable lies between two extremes or poles, and 
these extremes or poles are each of them unconditioned, each of 
them inconceivable, each of them exclusive or contradictory of the 
other. Of these two repugnant opposites, the one is that of wn- 
conditional or absolute limitation ; the other that of wnconditional 
or infinite illimitation. The one we may, therefore, in general, call 
the absolutely unconditioned ; the other, the infinitely uncondition- 
ed, or more simply, the absolute and infinite; the term absolute 
expressing that which is finished or complete, the term infinite 
that which cannot be terminated or concluded. 
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Based upon this logically we have a new, but necessary 
theory of causation, which may be summed up briefly as fol- 
lows: The law of principle or causation is nothing more than 
a mere mental impotence, resulting from the nature and limit- 
ations of human knowledge. It is in fact only a special form 
of our inability to conceive an absolute commencement of 
being, whence results the conviction (of course purely subject- 
ive) that if anything now exists, it could not have come into 
being but as a modification, result, or effect of some pre-exist- 
ing entity or cause. As thus enunciated it is obviously not an 
intuitive or a@ priori truth, challenging for itself a necessary 
objective validity, but a mere subjective necessity of thought, 
having no correlation with, or application to, the sphere of the 
real. It is moreover an obvious corollary from, and an inte- 
grant element of, Hamilton’s system, and is so important in its 
relations and bearings that it cannot be overlooked in any 
exhaustive analysis of it; while its intrinsic interest merits for 
it a separate examination rather than such an incidental notice 
as our narrow limits will permit. 

Waving all notice of the almost exclusively logical character 
of Sir William Hamilton’s system of philosophy, from which, 
perhaps, its radical errors have mainly resulted, we pass at 
once to a consideration of those errors. The first that demands 
notice is his peculiar definition of the absolute and infinite, in 
virtue of which he declares them to be the opposite poles of a 
true logical contradiction. In this, as he frankly admits, he is 
at issue with nearly every distinguished metaphysician of either 
ancient or modern times, they having with almost entire 
unanimity identified the two notions in question. There is 
moreover this very remarkable difference between him and 
them ; namely, they at least professed to have some positive 
knowledge, however imperfect, of the two notions which they 
adjudged to be identical; but he, on the contrary, distinctly 
affirms that he not only has no knowledge, but that he has and 
can have no conception of either; saying, Lectures, p. 530, “ Of 
the absolute and infinite we have no conception at all.” How 
then is it possible for him to justify his bold, nay, paradoxical 
assertion that these two inconceivable entities or rather non- 
entities, are logical contradictions mutually exclusive of each 
other? How does, or can, he know that the two names, 
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(notions he cannot consistently call them,) of whose attributes 
he is utterly ignorant, are repugnant to each other? But 
waiving this point, another difficulty equally insuperable starts 
up at once, namely, the finite and infinite are unquestionably 
the opposite poles of a true logical contradiction, and are re- 
moved from each other by the interval of a true and real 
infinity. Now the absolute must be either finite or infinite. 
If the latter alternative be admitted, the philosophy of the 
conditioned must of course be abandoned; but the former is 
not less fatal, for if the absolute be identified with the finite, 
two corollaries equally fatal inevitably result, namely: First, 
the absolute can no longer be referred to the category of the 
unconditioned, but must be referred to that of the conditioned, 
to which Hamilton himself has referred the finite, with all that 
pertains to it. Second, that in referring it to the category 
of the conditioned he implicitly recognizes its objective validity, 
and thereby exscinds the infinite as being at once subjectively 
incogitable and objectively impossible. Again he assumes the 
conditioned (that is, the finite) “to be a mean between two ex- 
tremes—two inconditionates, exclusive of each other, neither of 
which can be conceived as possible, but of which, on the prin- 
ciples of contradiction and excluded middle, one must be ad- 
mitted as necessary.” But in so doing he directly and openly 
violates the very canon of logic to which he appeals, for as a law 
of thought it declares that “a thing either is or it is not. 
Aut est Alpha aut non est; there is no medium.” (Lectures, 
p. 526.) In fact the very name of the principle in question, 
“excluded middle,” is decisive, since it is only in so far as any 
“mean,” or middle term is excluded that the canon itself is 
valid. How then can the conditioned “be a mean between 
two extremes—two inconditionates, exclusive of each other ?” 
But is it true that the absolute and infinite are contradictory, 
or are they not rather identical? A very slight examination 
of one of Hamilton’s assumed poles of thought will show that 
it involves essential absurdities. In order to render the assumed 
opposition at all plausible, he adopts the two antithetic terms, 
unconditionally limited and unconditionally unlimited. The 
latter may without inconsistency be applied to the infinite; but 
the former as a conception or notion is wholly inadmissible, 
since it is clearly equivalent to an unlimited limited, an uncon- 
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ditioned conditioned, or an unrelated relative. Our author 
has, in fact, unconsciously admitted this in his argument against 
the possibility of a cognition of the absolute, where he says: 
“To cognize is to limit, to limit is to condition ;” or in other 
words, according to his own definition of it, it is a self-contra- 
diction and an absurdity. Nor can he escape at this point by 
virtue of the other definitions which he has formally or inci- 
dentally given of the absolute, for, apart from the fact that the 
one whose absurdity we have just exposed is fundamental to 
his theory, the others are not less unfortunate; for example, 
take the following from O. W. Wight’s edition of his Works, 
p. 455, note: “ Absolutum means finished, perfected, completed, 
in which sense the absolute will be what is out of relation, etc., 
as finished, perfect, complete, total, and thus corresponds to ‘to 
olon’ and ‘to teleion’ of Aristotle. In this acceptation—and it 
is that in which for myself I (Hamilton) exclusively use it—the 
absolute is diametrically opposed to, is contradictory of, the 
infinite.” Now it is too obvious to require argument, that so 
far as the absolute, as thus defined, is really opposed to the 
infinite, ¢¢ is not unconditioned at all, but the reverse ; and that 
so far as it is unconditioned, it is not opposed to, but is identi- 
cal with, the infinite. Absolutum, in the sense of finished, 
perfected, completed, can be predicated only of that which has 
been at some point in past duration, untinished, imperfect, in- 
complete ; that is, of that which zs or was conditioned and 
therefore finite. On the other hand, absolutum in the sense 
ot perfect (not perfected) is assuredly identical with the infinite, 
which alone, as all-comprehending and independent, can chal- 
lenge for itself the attribute of perfection, or be regarded as 
being in any positive sense unconditioned. To affirm opposi- 
tion or contradiction between the perfect and the infinite is an 
error too gross for argument, since an imperfect infinite were a 
monstrosity. The absolute, therefore, in the sense of uncon- 
ditionally limited, hopelessly disappears from the plane of 
vision, and leaves an utter blank at Sir William Hamilton’s 
principal pole of human thought. 

But this fundamental error may if possible be presented in a 
still more glaring form if brought to the test of a concrete ap- 
plication. If the unconditioned in either pole be other than a 
mere negation in fact as well as in thought, it may, nay, must, 
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be identified with God. But this, Hamilton himself being 
witness, involves the necessity of identifying Deity, “1. With 
the notion of the absolute to the exclusion of the infinite; or, 
2. With the infinite to the exclusion of the absolute; or, 3. It 
must include both as true, carrying them up to indifference ; 
or, 4. It must exclude both as false.”—Wight’s Hamilton, 
p. 474. Now any one of these alternatives is fatal to his 
system, since it involves it in a series of hopeless paradoxes 
from which there can be no escape. Let the first be adopted 
and it ultimates in the twofold absurdity that the infinite is 
non-existent and that God is finite. Let the second be chosen 
and the results are no less disastrous, for God is at once strip- 
ped of all the perfections that are necessarily included in the 
comprehension of the term absolute, chief among which must 
be ranked self-sufficiency and perfection. Is this position gain- 
sayed?¢ Proof is at hand. The absolute, as affirmed by Ham- 
ilton, must either wholly include or wholly exclude the attri- 
butes in question. If it includes them, they cannot be predicated 
of God as infinite at all; if on the other hand it excludes 
them, it is itself a mere figment of the brain, utterly unworthy 
of the place and importance given to it in the system under 
review. Again, the absolute and relative are opposite poles of 
an antithesis mutually exclusive of each other; but the latter 
implies dependence and imperfection, the former therefore 
must imply independence (that is, self-sufficience) and perfec- 
tion. But we need not say that any notion of an infinite God, 
who is neither self-sufficient nor perfect, is a monstrosity equally 
alien to the domains of reason and faith. 

That the system cannot find refuge in either of the other 
alternatives proposed Hamilton himself explicitly admits, say- 
ing: “ The last two alternatives are impossible, as either would 
be subversive of the highest principle of intelligence, which 
asserts that of two contradictories both cannot, but one must 
be true.”—Wight’s Hamilton, p. 474. Now it should be re- 
membered that on either alternative the issue is one of objective 
Fact, and not merely, or at all, of subjective comprehension. 
It is in vain, therefore, that we are told, in this dilemma, 
“that the limits of conception are not identical with the 
limits of being ;” as well might such an axiom be offered in 
proof of the objective truth of the dictum that two and two 
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make five; it were quite as appropriate and equally convine- 
ing. The difficulty is not that we cannot conceive how the 
thing can be, but that we can see but too clearly that 2 cannot 
be at all. The inevitable result, therefore, is a true philosophic 
atheism, for, by a necessity strong as fate, if God be thought 
at all, he must be thought at one and the same instant as 
absolute and infinite; thus, (Hamilton himself being witness,) 
the highest principle of intelligence is falsified, and utter 
skepticism is introduced into the very citadel of faith. For if 
consciousness be convicted of mendacity in one particular, its 
credibility as a witness is gone forever. Utter nihilism, there- 
fore, is the immediate and hopeless result, from which there is 
no escape short of the entire rejection of our author’s funda- 
mental postulate, that the absolute and infinite are contradic- 
tories mutually excluding each other. 

A second error, not less destructive in its nature and results, 
is found in his 7mplicit, or perhaps we should say ewplicit iden- 
tification of formal limitation, such as that which is implied 
in cognition, and pertains exclusively to the subject knowing, 
with real limitation, which inheres wholly in the object known, 
whose existence therefore is independent of any act of cognition 
whatever. These two modes of limitation, essentially diverse, 
as they obviously are, both in nature and relations, our author 
seems everywhere to have confounded with each other, if in- 
deed he has not fallen into the still more paradoxical error of 
admitting real objective limitation to be predicable of the un- 
conditioned, while he yet affirms formal limitation to be utterly 
inadmissible. Thus on the one hand he says: “To cognize is 
to limit; to limit is to condition ; but the absolute as uncon- 
ditioned cannot be conditioned; therefore it cannot be cog- 
nized.” On the other, ina letter to Mr. H. Calderwood, he says : 
“You misrepresent, in truth reverse my doctrine, in saying 
that I hold ‘God cannot act as cause, for the unconditioned 
cannot exist in relation.’ I never dreamed of denying that 
Deity, though infinite, though unconditioned, could act in a 
finite relation. I only denied, in opposition to Cousin, that so 
he must.” Now the admission that God can act as cause, and 
can exist in relation, either proves that he is neither absolute nor 
infinite in the Hamiltonian sense of that term, or else a fortiort 
it proves that since he can so act and exist, he may be known 
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and conceived as thus acting and existing, and yet be cognized 
as unconditioned. Hamilton’s succeeding remark, “ That in 
thinking God under relation, we do not then think him even 
negatively as infinite,” is a pure non-sequitur, for surely God did 
not cease to be infinite when he became a cause; and it will 
hardly be affirmed that he is no longer infinite, since he now 
exists in relation to the universe which he has created. In 
thinking him therefore in correlation with the finite we do, 
pro tanto, think him as he is. On what grounds, then, is it 
asserted that in thus thinking him, we necessarily think him 
finite? The absurdity of such a conclusion is of itself a sufti- 
cient demonstration of the existence of radical error in the theory 
which necessitates such results. We frankly admit that all 
human knowledge is relative, so far forth at least, as that cogni- 
tion implies a formal relation between the subject knowing and 
the object known; whether the latter be the finite world around 
us, or the infinite and absolute Jehovah from whom we derive 
our being. But that there is anything whatever in the nature 
or facts of this knowledge that is in the slightest degree incon- 


gruous with the character of God as unconditioned, we utterly 
deny. Hamilton admits the coexistence and relations to be 
real, but denies the knowledge to be possible; we, on the con- 
trary, hold the knowledge to be possible because the coexistence 


and relations are real. 

A third fundamental error of the system is found, we must 
think, in its implicit identification of cognition and conception 
as inseparable states of the mind, or rather inseparable modes 
of mental activity. Is it true that cognition extends only to 
those objects which fall within the grasp of conception? Here 
at the risk of the charge of philosophical hetero/loxy, we ven- 
ture to avow our dissent, and to declare our faith in the third 
of the four theories in reference to the possibility of a cognition 
of the unconditioned as enumerated by Sir William Hamilton, 
in a paragraph already quoted, namely: “ That it [that is, the 
unconditioned] is cognizable but not conceivable.” But we 
must at the same time enter our protest against Schelling’s pe- 
culiar form of this theory, which declares “that it [that is, the 
unconditioned] is known only by a sinking back into identity 
with the absolute, but that it is incomprehensible by conscious- 
ness and reflection, which are only of the relative and different.” 
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We affirm, in fact, that cognition and conception are neither 
convertible nor inseparable ; not the first, inasmuch as they 
involve essentially distinct mental processes ; not the second, 
since either may, in fact, be present in the absence of the other ; 
for example, we may conceive a hippogriff or a unicorn, and 
yet have no knowledge of either; or we may cognize an ob- 
ject, as the blind man cognizes light or color, through the testi- 
mony of others, and yet, like him, be utterly incapable of form- 
ing any, even the most inadequate conception of it. Or, to 
apply the principle to the problem in controversy, our knowl- 
edge of God, so far as the fact of his existence and the nature 
of some of his essental attributes are concerned, ¢s real, but of the 
mode of that existence we have absolutely no conception what- 
ever. It would seem to be clear, therefore, that our author’s iden- 
tification of the two processes is wholly unwarranted by the 
facts of consciousness, and unnecessary to the development of 
philosophy. 

There is much of almost inevitable indetermination hanging 
around this problem, arising out of the varying meanings that 
thinkers have attached to the terms conceive, conception, ete. 
Hamilton, it is true, has defined them specifically ; but he uses 
them in a much more restricted sense than is usual, either in 
the language of common life, or in the writings of other meta- 
physicians. According to his definition, “ Conception expresses 
the act of comprehending or grasping up into unity the various 
qualities by which an object is characterized.” In this sense 
of the term, the infinite is clearly inconceivable, since it is essen- 
tially one and éndivisible, and does not admit of the idea “ of 
grasping up into unity,” since it is neither composed of parts 
nor yet isit divisible into parts. Thus, if our cognition of space 
be analyzed, it will be found that its one wavarying characteris- 
tic is its essential continuity. Arbitrary divisions may be 
marked upon its bosom, such as the astronomer, for his own 
convenience, maps upon the face of the heavens; but these 
divisions, like his, are purely imaginary, and do not affect space 
per se, which reason ever declares to be truly infinite, suscepti- 
ble neither of limitation nor division. If conception, however, 
be taken in the more general sense in which many philosophers 
use it, the infinite, in the concrete form of an attribute of real 
existence, is unquestionably not only an object of cognition, but, 
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in a limited sense, of conception also. Thus, as we have seen 
above, any idea that reason can form of space, necessarily in- 
volves the notion of infinity ; and yet it will hardly be affirmed 
by any one, that our cognition of it is less direct or less real 
than is our cognition of material bodies in space. Hamilton’s 
own theory of it, though scarcely less subjective than that of 
Kant, since it resolves both space and time into the necessary 
subjective conditions under which a perception of the external 
world is possible, cannot logically accord to them less of ob- 
jective reality than it accords to the world which they really or 
potentially contain. Nor can it consistently predicate of them 
either conditional or unconditional limitation. It is not true, 
therefore, that we are shut in between the two counter impossi- 
bilities of conceiving an absolute limitation or an infinite illim- 
itation of either notion. Nor are these repugnant extremes or 
poles equally necessary or equally inconceivable, as our author 
would have us believe. On the contrary, there is nothing in 
the laws of our mental nature which constrains us to believe 
in the first, and the man perhaps does not exist who believes 
that anything ts to-day, which was not really or potentially 
yesterday ; or in other words, no man does or can believe in an 
absolute commencement of being. But the second is demand- 
ed alike by reason and faith, and involves the mind neither in 
self-contradictions nor absurdities. But, says our author, you 
cannot conceive or imagine, that is, in other words, you cannot 
form a mental image of infinite space or infinite time; true! 
but it is also no less true that we cannof form a mental image 
of mind, or spirit, or gravitation, or of any one of a thousand 
other entities and agents, which nevertheless we do cognize, if 
indeed we cognize anything. 

If we have not erred in the conclusions that we have reached, 
all that is peculiar in Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy of the 
Conditioned must be set aside as inconsequent, and the contro- 
versy must be limited to the simple question whether or not it 
is possible for man to cognize aught above the conditioned, the 
limited, the finite. That thought implies at least formal re- 
lation between the subject knowing, that is, the Ego, and the 
object known, or non ego, no one perhaps, not even the most 
extreme of the German absolutists, would dream of denying ; 
for we cannot even imagine it to be otherwise if the problem 
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be transferred from the plane of human or limited, to that of 
divine or absolute knowledge. For, conceding all that will be 
claimed as to our ignorance of the modes of the latter, this 
much is certain, namely, that if our knowledge be real it must 
be comformed to the reality, that is, to the object known, and 
so far forth it is relative in that limited sense in which human 
knowledge is admitted by all to be relative. But this position 
inay be illustrated more perfectly perhaps by a concrete appli- 
‘ation. God, as absolute and infinite, must cognize the finite 
either as identical with, or as separate from himself; if the 
former, then the finite is itself infinite and the controversy is 
at an end; if the latter, he must cognize it either as dependent 
upon, or as independent of himself; but the last named hypo- 
thesis is self-contradictory and absurd, we are therefore com- 
pelled to adopt the middle ground that the finite is dependent 
on the infinite, and thus admit a relation between them. But 
objects which may exist in relation may be known as thus ex- 
isting and yet known truly, that is, known as they are. The 
relation of cognition, therefore, does not, and cannot imply 
limitation in any sense that is incongruous with, or repugnant 
to, the infinite or absolute. Again, Hamilton admits that the 
knowledge of contraries is one; in strictness of speech, he 
should have said the knowledge of contradictories is one, fer a 
man may know one of many contraries and yet not know all, 
but he cannot know one term of a contradiction as such and 
not know the other. Thus he may know white and not green 
or brown, which are contrary to it, but he cannot know white 
without at the same time knowing not white, which is contra- 
dictery to it ; for it is only in so far as he is able to distinguish 
its contradictory that he knows the thing itself. But if the 
knowledge of contradictories is one, then man, knowing the 
finite, cannot, as our author would have us believe, be wholly 
ignorant of the infinite. True, he cannot know it exhaustively 
or perfectly ; but it is equally true that he does not know the 
other term of the contradiction, that is, the finite, exhaustively 
or perfectly. But the question is not one of degree, but of 
fact, although single passages might be quoted from Hamilton’s 
writings in which he would seem to rest his argument upon the 
proposition that man cannot know the unconditioned because 
he cannot know it in its whole extent; were this, in fact, his 
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real position the answer were decisive, that by parity of rea- 
soning he cannot know anything, since he can know nothing 
whatever in its whole extent. Another fact, more pertinent 
perhaps to the real issue, is the abstract and general character 
of the notions with which he deals; “ thus on one occasion he 
says: “In general, while always believing him to be infinite, 
we are ever unable to construe to our minds—positively to con- 
ceive—his attribute itself of infinity. This is ‘ unsearchable.’ 
This is ‘past finding out.’” Now the terms here used are 
purely abstract, and Hamilton, as a consistent and determined 
nominalist, ought not to have needed the remainder, that ab- 
stract notions, whether finite or infinite, are equally incapable 
of mental representation. We can no more conceive or repre- 
sent the general term man apart from this or that concrete in- 
dividual man, than we can conceive or represent an abstract 
infinity. The truth is, our minds are so constituted that we 
‘an imagine only the individual, the concrete, the singular, or 
perhaps we should say the particular; the abstract and general, 
necessarily and always, escape us. Simple infinity, therefore, 
on any hypothesis, is clearly inconceivable ; but that an infinite 
God is equally so, may well be deemed a matter of grave 
doubt. 

Nor can the objection, sometimes made, that a cognition of 
the infinite and absolute implies the possibility of a cognition 
of substance apart from its attributes, be deemed other than a 
plausible sophism. Those who are wont to urge it would do 
well to consider whether substance, apart from its attributes, 
qualities, or properties, has or can have any real existence; for 
example, extension is admitted to be one of the essential prop- 
erties of body or matter, apart from which it cannot be con- 
ceived ; now will the parties in question venture the assertion 
that matter apart from extension, has or can have any actual 
existence? Or, in other words, will they settle the question 
whether the unity reached by the excision of all the attributes 
of matter or substance is rea/ or factitious. Yet this is a con- 
dition precedent to their argument, for unless this residuum be 
real the argument is worthless. 

Analogous to this is another objection strongly urged by Sir 
William Hamilton against Mr. Calderwood, namely, that the 
declaration that we have a limited or finite knowledge of the 
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infinite, is equivalent to an admission “ that we have no knowl- 
edge, at least no positive knowledge of it.” But this is ob- 
viously based upon the assumed axiom that knowiedge exists 
only so far forth as it is coextensive with its object and perfect. 
On such a hypothesis, however, we are just as certainly unable 
to cognize the ocean, the atmosphere, or any one of a myriad 
other entities, as we are to cognize infinite space or time or 
being. For the plea that the one set of entities is divisible 
into parts, and that the parts may be known separately, while 
the other is indivisible, is after all a fallacy. A man might 
know separately each drop of water on the globe, and yet know 
absolutely nothing of the ocean as such. Knowledge of parts 
in this sense does not include a knowledge of the whole or 
wholes made up from the synthesis of the parts known. In 
fact, in this direction the advantage is wholly on the side of the 
advocates of a possibility of a cognition of the infinite. We 
cognize space as it presents itself to thought now and here, rec- 
ognizing the fact at the same time as indisputable that it is 
essentially one, indivisible, and unchangeable, and therefore that 
just as it presents itself now and here, so it must present itself 
always and everywhere; while as an intuition of the reason its 
infinity is no less certain than any other truth whatever. What 
ground then remains for the assertion that we may cognize a 
limited entity like the ocean, but that we cannot cognize space 
because it is infinite. In this connection it should not be for- 
gotten that it is fairly incumbent upon our author to define the 
relations existing between that finite space which, as he himself 
admits, we do cognize, and that infinite space which according 
to his theory is a necessary object of faith. But this he has 
not done, and we suspect has not attempted to do. 

There is yet another aspect of this problem which should not 
be overlooked, namely, the relation of the philosophy of the 
conditioned to rational theology and revelation. It is almost 
superfluous for us to say that Hamilton rejects alike, as inconse- 
quent and worthless, all the usual a priori and a posteriori demon- 
strations of the being and nature of God, and rests the theistic 
argument solely upon our feelings of dependence and moral 
obligation, to which he gratuitously accords that objective 
validity which he denies to the principle or law of causation, 
on the ground that it is a mere mental impotence, and not an 
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@ priori, positive law of mind. But the question at once 
arises, How can he rescue this feeling of dependence and moral 
obligation from liability to the accusation that it too is purely 
subjective, a badge of mental weakness and not of mental 
strength? Or in what respect can he vindicate for it any supe- 
rior claim to objective validity? or how can it escape from the 
fatal circle of finitude in which he asserts that all arguments 
based upon the presence of final causes in nature are necessa- 
rily engulfed? To these questions we confidently submit there 
can be no satisfactory answer. 

Nor are the relations of his theories to revelation more satis- 
factory; for the latter either does or it does not reveal to us the 
being and attributes of God as infinite or absolute, or both. If 
it does, then, pro tanto, in the concrete form of a real existence, 
we do cognize the unconditioned, and the philosophy of the 
conditioned must be sublated as inconsequent and false; if it 
does not, revelation is a dream and Christianity a delusion. 
Nor can the force of this argument be broken by the plea that 
revelation, as such, addresses itself not to the reason but to the 
faith of mankind, for the latter, psychologically considered, 7s, 
and can only be, an exercise of the former in its transcendental 
form, and must rest upon its necessary a@ priort judgments as 
an ultimate basis of truth, going forth from which it may and 
does grasp the otherwise intangible and unseen. It is impossi- 
ble, therefore, that faith should embrace that as true which 
reason declares to be self-contradictory and absurd. To do this 
were to stultify itself by overturning the very foundations upon 
which its own authority rests. Faith may, nay, must transcend 
reason, but never can contradict it. In this respect our author’s 
theory is but a slightly improved version of Kant’s dual hypoth- 
esis of the pure and the practical reasons, in which the skepti- 
cism of the one is counterpoised by the blind, unreasoning faith 
of the other. It is needless to add that such a scheme of recon- 
ciliation can only serve to prepare the way for a new and more 
destructive attack upon both. No system can be accepted as a 
finality in this direction which does not accept, as fundamental, 
the truth that faith may act in the suspense of reason, but 
never in contradiction to it. 

Again, recurring to the original issue, it is obvious that it 
does not relieve the difficulties of the case, to affirm that reve- 
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lation is but a skillful grouping of negative conceptions adapted 
to the finite capacity of man ; for, aside from the fact that nega- 
tive conceptions, as involving the negation of all thought, are 
simple nonentities ; the hypothesis ultimates in other absurdities. 
Revelation must represent God either by finite or infinite sym- 
bols; that is, as either finite or infinite. But if it represents 
him by the former, it no less truly misrepresents him than did 
Aaron’s golden calf; if by the latter, it must represent him as 
positively and not negatively infinite. It therefore necessarily 
presupposes that men are capable of apprehending the truths 
it reveals. On any alternative, therefore, it would seem that 
either the philosophy of the conditioned is an enormous mis- 
take, or that a philosophic atheism is the only logical faith of 
humanity. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to determine accurately 
the shadowy line which separates the realm of reason from that 
of faith, or to fix the point where the one terminates and the 
other begins. But, let this line be fixed where it may, and let 
cognition be defined in any language whatever, it will still be 
found impracticable so to fix the limits as to exclude the uncon- 
ditioned from the sphere of knowledge, without at the same 
time excluding its correlate, the conditioned, as being equally 
incogitable ; for it is obvious that any attempt to subject the 
latter to an ordeal such as that to which Hamilton has sub- 
jected the former, must result in a series of contradictions no 
less numerous and glaring than those which he has evolved in 
support of his hypothesis of the incogitability of the uncon- 
ditioned. The truth is that the distinction between reason and 
faith is at once relative and arbitrary: relative, inasmuch as 
it pertains exclusively to the subject knowing or believing, and 
not at all to the object known or believed ; arbitrary, inasmuch 
as on general principles no definite point can be fixed at which 
knowledge necessarily ceases and faith begins. The natural, 
it is true, is usually deemed to be an object of knowledge ; 
hence the term science commonly applied to it in its various 
relations; while the supernatural is, by parity of reasoning, 
remanded to the domain of faith. But wherefore? Will it be 
said, It is because the one is known through the medium of the 
senses, and the other is not? But this were to declare our 
intellectual and spiritual life supernatural, since it assuredly 
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appeals to none of the senses. Do we then know the natural 
only through the supernatural, while the latter remains wholly 
unknown? Or shall the line be carried one step backward, so 
as to include our mental nature within the sphere of the nat- 
ural, on the ground that our knowledge of it is immediate 
through consciousness, or the internal sense? Shall immediacy 
of knowledge, then, be made the line of demarcation? If so, 
much that is usually termed science must be redistributed and 
classified with objects of faith, and no fact not émmediately 
known to us by personal observation can henceforth be recog- 
nized as a legitimate object of knowledge. But no one will 
contend for such a classification as this, and none would protest 
against it more strongly than those who seek most earnestly to 
exclude the unconditioned from the sphere of cognition. Where 
then, again I ask, shall this line be drawn? 

When, therefore, the disciples of the philosophy of the con- 
ditioned tell us that we cannot conceive God, our reply is that 
we are no more able to conceive a human mind or soul; nor 
are we any better able to comprehend the relations existing 
between mind and matter. Shall we therefore declare the soul 
and all that pertains to it to be wnthinkable, and consign it to 
the misty realms of an unintelligent faith? We say wnintelli- 
gent faith ; for if all the great and normal objects of faith be, as 
our author declares them to be, wnthinkable, our faith is neces- 
sarily unintelligent ; for where there is no thought there can be 
no intelligence. It were a truism to assert that there can be no 
thought of an essentially unthinkable object. It is true, the 
attempt has been made to fill up this awkward hiatus in the 
system by what its advocates are pleased to call, in one breath, 
negative thought, and, in the next, the negation of all thought ; 
although it must be obvious to the most careless thinker that 
the two phrases are not synonymous, and that this inter- 
changeable use of them is to the last degree deceptive. It 
becomes, therefore, a matter of some importance to determine 
which of the two legitimately belongs to the system. If we 
assume for the moment that Hamilton really intends to use 
and adhere to the first, we are driven to the paradoxical con- 
clusion that thought is predicable of the unthinkable; for if 
thought can be legitimately classified into positive and nega- 
tive, the latter is, assuredly, not less truly thought than the 
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former, and its objects must necessarily be classed with the 
thinkables. But this would reduce this famous system to the 
lame and impotent conclusion that our cognition of the uncon- 
ditioned differs from that of the conditioned only in the fact 
that certain terms, which are assumed in the one case to be 
positive, are declared in the other to be negative. But this 
were a truism which few metaphysicians of any school would 
care to controvert, in view of the fact that the knowledge of 
contradictories is one, or of the other equally patent fact that 
the two notions are interchangeably positive and negative, since 
either indifferently may be defined to be the negation of the 
other. It is true it has been said once and again that no posi- 
tive definition can be given of the unconditioned; yet Ham- 
ilton himself has defined the absolute, in positive terms, to be 
“that which is out of relation, etc., as finished, perfect, com- 
plete, total ;” while the infinite in turn may be defined to be 
“that which is continuous,” an idea which is no less clearly 
positive. There would seem to be, therefore, no room to enter- 
tain a doubt that in those passages in his writings in which our 
author affirms our notions of the unconditioned to imply or 
involve a negation of all thought, we have his true theory. At 
the same time it must be admitted that other passages, seem- 
ingly as explicit, can be found in which he uses the term nega- 
tive thought, and still others in which he appears to use the 
phrases as interchangeable; but this assuredly they are not, 
and cannot be, since the first necessarily deals with the think- 
able, while the second, if indeed it be other than a mere nes- 
cience, must, as he himself has affirmed time and again, deal 
with the unthinkable. If then his real position be, as in virtue 
of these considerations it must be assumed to be, “that any 
attempt to think the unconditioned involves a negation of all 
thought, and not merely negative thought, the absurd conclu- 
sion is inevitable that he proposes to base a rational faith upon 
the negation of allthought. But thisismanitestly impossible, since 
faith, whether rational or irrational, presupposes thought as a 
necessary condition precedent; and thought of an unthinkable 
object is impossible. Nor can such negations possess even a 
regulative value, such as Sir William Hamilton is disposed to 
accord to them, forasmuch as they are originated in direct vio- 
lation of the express laws or conditions under which alone 
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thought itself is possible. They bear to it, therefore, a relation 
similar to that which the vagaries of a lunatic bear to the legit- 
imate processes of the sober reason, and consequently can pos- 
sess no subjective value, and, a fortiori, cannot be made a 
criterion of objective truth. Thought, thus lawlessly transcend- 
ing its own limits, can be fitly compared only to Icarus soaring 
aloft on waxen wings, and its fate, like his, must be sudden 
destruction, and not the generation of a new class of notions, 
superior in dignity and importance to any which it could 
originate while acting in conformity with its own normal laws! 
That no injustice is done our author in these strictures is 
evident from his own words: “ The unconditionally unlimited, 
or the infinite, and the unconditionally limited, or absolute, 
cannot positively be construed to the mind; they are conceived 
only by a thinking away from, or abstraction of, the very con- 
ditions under which thought itself is realized.” And yet he 
says, though, as we must think, with the grossest inconsistency : 
“Thus, by a wonderful revelation, we are, in the very con- 
sciousness of our inability to conceive aught above the relative 
and finite, inspired with a belief in the existence of something 
unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality.” 

That is indeed a “ wonderful revelation” which reveals the 
unthinkable to thought, in violation of “all the essential condi- 
tions under which alone it [that is, thought] can be realized ;” 
but it would, I fear, be so utterly incomprehensible to man that 
it would better deserve the title of a nescience than of a reve- 
lation. 

But perhaps the strangest fact in this strange category is, 
that although our author thus declares the absolute and infinite 
to be unthinkable, he nevertheless dogmatizes concerning 
them with a coolness worthy of Spinoza or Hegel; thus he 
does not hesitate to declare, “that the subjection of deity to 
necessity is contradictory of the fundamental postulate of a 
divine nature,” inconsistently recognizing in practice what he 
explicitly denies in theory, namely, that we do possess some posi- 
tive conceptions of the true character of the Divine Being, which 
we are authorized to use as @ priort data in determining the 
truth or falsity of cognate metaphysical theories; or in other 
words, he assumes that we can decide authoritatively what és, 
and what 7s not, predicable of the unknown and the unknow- 
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able. But I submit that we can predicate nothing, good or 
bad, more or less, of that which is absolutely incogitable and 
inconceivable, since such a predication must of necessity be 
based not upon knowledge, but upon ignorance. Logically, 
therefore, Hamilton should either have abandoned his assumed 
limits of thought, or with M. Comte he should have exscinded 
all theology and metaphysics as incogitable and irrational. 
These considerations finally suggest another nearly allied 
thought, namely, that cur author has perhaps unintentionally 
shifted the controversy from the question of the possibility of 
a cognition of the unconditioned as a fact or real existence, to 
the entirely different ground of the possibility or impossibility 
of conceiving how it can so exist, problems which we need 
searcely say are totally distinct, not only in themselves but in 
their relations. We know not now, and perhaps may never 
know, how the grass grows, how the sun shines, or how the 
foetus is formed in the womb of the parent animal; but we 
have no sort of difficulty in cognizing the reality of the facts 
themselves, nor in determining many of their essential rela- 
tions. Again, to take a higher illustration, we cannot imagine 
or conceive Aow mind, an immaterial substance, can be united 
to, or act upon matter; or, to assume for the moment no higher 
ground than that of the materialist, we cannot conceive how 
thought, feeling, and volition can be accidents of matter. 
These problems are, to us, no less inscrutable than the inquiry 
how God can be self-existent and infinite. Shall we, therefore, 
declare the facts themselves to be unthinkable? Yet this we 
must do by parity of reasoning, if on the principles of the phi- 
losophy of the conditioned we set aside the unconditioned as 
unthinkable. We find no more difficulty in comprehending 
the fact that time, space, and God do exist, and that they are 
severally infinite, than we do in comprehending the dual nature 
of man. Can the conclusion, therefore, be avoided, that if the 
one is unthinkable so also is the other? and that any system 
which exscinds the one must set aside the other? On the other 
hand, let that be conceded as a principle which as a fact can- 
not be denied, that we do cognize much which we are never- 
theless unable to conceive, and the major part of these difficul- 
ties vanish. The absolute and infinite not now as contradic- 
tory abstractions, but as harmonious, co-ordinate, and insepar- 
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able attributes of the self-existing Jehovah, are firmly grasped 
by the mind as realities; and faith, based upon the clearest in- 
tuitions of the reason, reposes in the bosom of Him who dwell- 
eth in immensity, and whose goings forth are from everlasting. 
It is doubtless true, as reason and revelation alike tell us, “that 
we cannot know the Almighty to perfection,” that we cannot 
solve all the mysteries that pertain to his ineffable nature ; but 
it is no less true, that the purest and the highest reason unites 
with the most exalted faith in the declaration of the old Patri- 
arch: “TI know that my Redeemer liveth.” Hence, Hamilton 
truly, but inconsistently, says: “The Divinity, in a certain 
sense, is revealed; in a certain sense is concealed. He is at 
once known and unknown.” Science and philosophy are alike 
the handmaidens of religion, and each, in her own sphere, 
points to the Great First Cause of all things, in whose bosom 
alone the restless mind of man can find repose. 





Arr. VII.—THE FUTURE OF A COTTON STATE CON- 
FEDERACY. 


THE disintegration of this nation is by no means a settled 
fact ; nor is it certain that it will become so, notwithstanding 
many of the States have “resumed their original sovereignty,” 
on paper, and proclaimed their independence to the world. 
Patriotism is too prominent a trait in the American character 
to be smothered out entirely in any section of the Union, 
although it may, for a time, lie dormant ; and there is yet suf- 
ficient latent reason among a portion of the people of all of the 
seceding states to undo the follies of ambitious politicians, 
who seek their own elevation at the expense of their country. 

But our object is not to discuss this question, but to consider 
the future of a cotton state confederacy in its relations 
to the rest of the world in peace and war, should its inde- 
pendence be recognized, not only by the North, but by other 
nations; and in order to do this, it will be conceded that the 
South will be able successfully to secede; that it will take 
its place among nations, and be entitled to all the rights and 
liable to all the responsibilities of a sovereign community, 
without any opposition from the free states. We will go 
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further. We will admit the importance of the great Southern 
staple—cotton, and that for the present this new confederacy 
must be relied upon for by far the larger portion of the supply. 
But, notwithstanding all this, we shall demonstrate that there 
is not, in the cotton states, any of the elements of a permanent 
national prosperity; that in them stability and order cannot 
be maintained ; that bankruptcy would soon prostrate both the 
government and the people; that there are within them that 
which must speedily secure their destruction ; and that African- 
ization will be the final result. 

The influence of slavery upon society is always accompanied 
by one distinctly marked peculiarity : it renders labor disgrace- 
ful, and is thereby productive of a variety of consequences 
upon industry, the distribution of wealth, etc., entirely unknown 
in free communities, but which are of the greatest importance, 
and which are now operating on a scale of such magnitude in the 
cotton states that they must be taken into consideration before 
any just estimate can be formed of the strength and stability 
of the proposed Southern cotton state confederacy. 

Wealth can be acquired in two ways: by inheritance, or by 
labor, mental or physical, or by a combination of both. Ex- 
clusive mental labor being required in but few branches of 
business, it can with propriety be altogether omitted in the 
present discussion, so that our attention will be confined en- 
tirely to those occupations in which physical energy is, in a 
greater or less degree, requisite, as agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, commerce, etc. The wealthy in the slave states, as else- 
where, seldom engage in these pursuits personally, and depend 
altogether upon the labor of others, believing that if they direct 
it they are entitled to all its benefits; and as men are seldom 
vapable of directing in any occupation unless they have first 
acted as subordinates, skill would be impossible. The poor 
man, conscious of his own inferior position, is much more punc- 
tilious than his wealthy neighbor. ‘The money of the latter might 
possibly procure him respect, even though he should engage in 
manual labor; but the former has no such support, and he 
repels with indignation any offer of employment. There is 
here and there a man who has the moral courage to bear the 
scorn of even the slaves by applying himself to some calling ; 
but such cases are so very exceptional that they do not affect 
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the general rule. Necessarily, then, those who are once poor 
always remain so; and as a far greater number of those who 
inherit estates waste their patrimony than there are of the poor 
who acquire wealth, property is constantly concentrating into the 
hands of a few: the rich are growing more exclusive, and the 
poor becoming more numerous and wretched. It is altogether 
unnecessary to cite, from undeniable authority, evidence of 
this fact. Notwithstanding the efforts of the advocates of 
slavery to conceal it, it is too evident to admit of a denial. 
Those who are curious in the matter can consult numerous 
articles in De Bow’s Review on manufactures, as also many 
other documents emanating from the Southern press. 

It necessarily follows, then, that all the labor of the South 
must be performed by slaves, directed by unskilled white men, 
and as a consequence none but the simplest branches of indus- 
try receive any attention, and even these are in a comparatively 
crude, not to say declining state. The slave, with no incentive, 
studies only to consume time, and is altogether careless whether 
his labor is productive or non-productive ; this is the effect of 
slavery upon any race. The mechanic arts, in which great 
skill is requisite, are either neglected, or prosecuted by a few 
imported artisans who, allured by the enormous remuneration 
their labor will command, emigrate from the free states. But 
these are not numerous, and are generally without capital, and 
chiefly employ their time in producing such articles as it is 
inconvenient to import; and for all the rest the slave states 
are absolutely dependent upon foreign supplies. 

There is, likewise, in the South no such thing as scientific 
agriculture, by which, through skillful management, the soil is 
made to grow more productive each returning year; but the 
lands are constantly exhausted without any well-directed effort 
at recuperation. No crop is planted save such as is cultivated 
by the plow and the hoe, and the result is that after a few 
seasons the cotton and tobacco fields are worn out and left to 
broom-sedge and sassafras, which take undisputed possession, 

All wealth is comprised in the raw material or the manu- 
factured article; the former is exhaustive, the latter inex- 
haustive. Were it possible for a nation to produce exactly 
the amount of every species of raw material it requires and 
then possess the requisite skill to manufacture it, that nation 
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would be, indeed, independent. But these advantages are 
found in no single country, and commerce necessarily follows. 
A people who produce only the raw material must, sooner or 
later, according to their natural resources, become impover- 
ished, as they exchange the soil for the product of skill, 
while wealth always accumulates in the hands of a manufac- 
turing people. A single pound of steel converted into watch- 
springs will sell for thousands of dollars, and purchase the cot- 
ton or tobacco that has exhausted, perhaps, acres of ground. 
Slaveholding communities retain nothing; all that they pro- 
duce is in a crude state, and must be made ready for use by free 
labor. Free states introduce science into their agriculture, and 
raise a variety of crops, such as will supply nearly every necessity, 
and there is always a sufficient amount of home skill to make it 
available; hence they produce whatever they consume, and all 
that they send away is surplus, while slave states sell their entire 
crop. Hence the cotton states export more than the free states ; 
but they likewise import more. The difference consists in the 
fact that free states dispose of their profits only, and the slave 
states of all their products. The wealth of the two sections must 
be judged by what they possess, not by what they buy and sell. 
The commerce of the cotton states is carried on almost 
exclusively by foreign vessels, manned by foreign seamen; the 
number of home vessels and native sailors being too small to 
be taken seriously into consideration; and the influences al- 
ready mentioned as crushing industry on land will prevent 
their increase. Politicians often triumphantly point to the 
fact that each annual report on commerce and navigation 
shows an almost fabulous excess of southern exports over their 
imports, and a great excess of northern imports over its ex- 
ports; but such men presume too much upon the intelligence 
of the people, if they expect them to believe this to be a 
correct exhibit of the industry of the two sections. Were 
it so, the one must in an incredibly short period (aside 
from the exhaustion of the soil) become immensely rich, 
while the other would grow proportionally impoverished 
and helpless; but statistics abundantly prove the case ex- 
actly the reverse, and show conclusively that the North 
is outstepping, in an accelerating ratio, its cotemporary. The 
reason of this is obvious. Nearly all the vessels belonging to 
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this country are owned in the North and manned in the North, 
and the larger portion of our commerce is carried on by north- 
ern merchants. The raw material is cumbrous, and is taken 
from the nearest port; the manufactured article is light, and 
carried to the best harbor, and forwarded by railroad, by river, 
or by canal inland. It is well known that a great portion of 
the articles imported into New York is sent directly to the 
southern market, while millions of dollars’ worth of the prod- 
uce of northern skill are sent in the same direction. Hence 
the cotton states are constantly in debt, and it is an undeniable 
fact that almost every planter in the Gulf states anticipates his 
crops at least two years for his living, and this indebtedness is 
gradually becoming greater. The southern gentleman rises 
in the morning, dresses himself in an imported suit, washes his 
hands in an imported vessel, smoothes his hair with an im- 
ported comb, sits down to an imported table, covered with an 
imported cloth, and takes his imported meals from imported 
dishes, mounts upon an imported saddle, guides his horse with 
an imported bridle, and gives directions to his field hands, who 
are laboring with imported utensils; and in order that there 
be no insubordination, he flourishes an imported whip and an 
imported revolver; he returns to his parlor, lounges upon an 
imported sofa, and admires his imported carpet; at night he 
lights his imported lamp, filled with imported oil, and finally 
retires to an imported bed, covers himself with imported coun- 
terpane and sleeps. In exchange for all this he barters his 
cotton. He exchanges the product of the soil for the product 
of mind; and as the former is exhaustible, and the latter inex- 
haustible, the disadvantage must be patent to the most casual 
observer. Not only is cotton an exhaustive plant, but it is the 
most sterilizing of all plants except, perhaps, that other southern 
staple, tobacco. In the more northern agricultural states by a 
judicious management and a rotation of crops the soil becomes 
more and more productive; but this system requires skill, 
industry, and a nearly equal distribution of land; it can only 
be successfully prosecuted when the agriculturist feels that he 
is enriching himself as he enriches the soil, and where farms 
are small and a great amount of time is bestowed upon a little 
ground; but when we take into consideration the disadvantage 
rising from the cultivation of a single crop, year after year, by 
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compulsory labor, and that too of a kind that returns 
nothing to the soil, we cannot fail to see that disastrous conse- 
quences must follow, of the nature of which we can form some 
conception by traveling through the deserted plantations of 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

Having treated at considerable length of the great natural 
causes which must necessarily exhaust all the resources, and 
consequently destroy all the power of the projected slavehold- 
ing republic, secondary influences which will tend greatly to 
hasten such an event, will come up for consideratiun, and they 
will be scrutinized in their proper order. 

The total population of the thirty-four states, according to 
the last census, was, in round numbers, 31,250,000, of which 
4,000,000 are slaves. The cost of the General Government, 
including only deficiencies in the Post-oftice Department, during 
the year ending June 30, 1859,* was $66,346,226 13, or nearly 
$2 50 for each free inhabitant, or about $14 for every voter. 
Of this population there were, in the cotton states, 2,618,857 
free persons, 2,350,607 slaves, the former of whom can only be 
taken into consideration, as the latter are merely articles of 
merchandise—a portion of the taxable property. 

It will hardly be denied that the expenses of carrying on a 
government with a small population will be greater, per capita, 
than those of a first class power, as there are many depart- 
ments absolutely required whenever a people aspire to a rank 
among influential nations. The number of foreign ministers 
must be as large, and in order to keep up the same state, their 
salaries must not be diminished, but rather increased; for those 
who represent a powerful government have an importance 
attached to them which the representatives of smaller govern- 
ments can only hope to obtain by splendor. A weak nation 
must keep a larger army in proportion to its population than 
a stronger one, as the moral power of the latter is sufficient to 
repel aggression, while the former can only do it by keeping 
on a constant war footing. But further illustration is needless. 

It will now be necessary to inquire how much less than 
$66,000,000 will be required to carry on the government of 
the new confederacy, containing a free population of 2,618,000 


* 1859 is taken because it was a better standard than 1860, as the treasury was 
bankrupt during the latter year. 
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persons; and in order to do this, it will be necessary te analyze 
the expenditures of the present government in detail. The 
following is the classification : 

Civil list $5,963,795 


Foreign intercourse 1,166,990 
PR bwin cook cence eked euleesleaenin eee 16,636,165 


Interior Department 4,753,972 


War Department 


Navy Department .. 21 


The new Confederacy will certainly have half as many execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial officers as the present one, and 
consequently the civil list must be half as expensive; indeed, 
there are many reasons to suppose this estimate is too low; 
but in order that it may certainly be within bounds it will be 
set down at that figure. 

With reference to foreign intercourse, there can be little 
change. The diplomatic establishments of every nation that 
aspires to a position as a “power” must be respectable; and 
the demands of commerce require that every port of import- 
ance shall have its consuls and commercial agents; indeed, so 
far as the ministers are concerned, they will be compelled to 
hide, as far as possible, the weakness of their government by 
an extraordinary display. The representatives of imbecile 
nationalities are necessarily punctilious; and when we take 
into consideration the extravagance of Southerners, we cannot 
doubt but the diplomacy of the Confederacy will be as expens- 
ive as that of the entire nation at present. 

Of the miscellaneous appropriations, $3,500,000 i: for deti- 
ciencies in the Post-oftice Department, $1,943,425 04 of which 
occurs in the boundaries of the new Confederacy ; $760,020 17 
is appropriated for the payment of the foreign mail service, 
which will be as essential to the citizens of the new govern- 
ment as to those of the present; and as they will have to 
depend upon foreign vessels, the expense incurred will perhaps 
be greater; $3,427,810 86 is paid for collecting the revenue, 
$700,000 of which is expended at southern ports; $1,314,542 05 
was appropriated toward the erection of custom-houses; $350,- 
786 44 for the establishment of marine hospitals, about one half 
at ports in the Southern States. The Charleston Custom-house, 
an unfinished edifice, cost up to Sept. 30, 1859, $1,956,185 58, 
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and that at New Orleans, $2,804,956 44. But it is unnecessary 
to pursue these minutiz further, to establish the fact that the 
miscellaneous expenses of the new Confederacy will be at least 
half as great as those of the old one. 

Four millions, seven hundred and fifty-three thousand, nine 
hundred and seventy-two dollars, and sixty cents, ($4,753,- 
972 60) was expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, including the Indian Department, military and 
naval pensions, and private individuals. As the Cotton States 
would have no territory, and its Indian relations would be con- 
fined to Texas, but little of the money expended in that line 
would be required, and it is probable that $1,500,000 would 
suftice. 

Military fame is the great goal of southern ambition, and 
this alone would prompt a strong peace establishment, even if 
the motive of self-defense did not peremptorily demand it. 
The existence of the whole United States intact would be a 
greater safeguard and protection from foreign invasion than 
an army of 50,000 disciplined soldiers in a southern confed- 
eracy. No nation would be so reckless as to invade England, 
though every regular soldier were dismissed from the service; 
while no army that Denmark could bring into the field could 
protect that peninsula if its integrity were not guaranteed 
by the great powers. What the Southern Confederacy would 
lose in real strength, it must atone for in expensive show; and 
what they would lack in moral power must be compensated for 
by an army. Besides, the sons of the wealthy planters must be 
provided with commissions. They have not all had positions 
under the national government, and hence demands have been 
frequently made for an increase in the army. Southern secre- 
taries have recommended it, and southern congressmen have 
voted for it; and it was only through the opposition of the 
North that the peace establishment was kept within the pres- 
ent limits. Poor men, who have learned from the example of 
the wealthy that labor is disgraceful and military service hon- 
orable, will rush to the army, and it will only be a question 
between supporting them as paupers or soldiers. 

This large force cannot be kept inactive. Wars generally 
originate in the necessity for occupying the soldiery, and pre- 
venting them from becoming troublesome to their masters; 
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and a Southern army will be no exception, even though there 
were really no ulterior designs entertained with reference to 
Cuba, Mexico, and Central America. But such designs are 
entertained, and it is principally with a view of putting them 
in execution that the disunion project was originated. On 
the other hand, those countries, having submitted so long to 
insults from filibusters without being able to avenge them- 
selves, will feel that they are strong enough to cope with their 
new adversary, and will invite attack. 

The average cost of every American soldier per annum is 
about $1,000; but in the new Confederacy it will probably be 
more, as all arms and munitions, together with a great portion 
of the army rations, must be imported; so that it is reasonable 
to suppose that the actual expense of a southern army, includ- 
ing fortifications, ete., would be $40,000,000; certainly it 
cannot be below the present figures—the amount at which we 
will place it, as we have no desire to overrate the difficulties 
that will but too soon present themselves to the aspiring oli- 
garchy of cottondom. 

What has been said with reference to the necessity for an 
army will apply with equal force to the navy; but the diffi- 
culty of equipping the latter will be greater than that of 
inaugurating the former. Vessels must be built as well as 
manned, and the experience required to make good sailors is 
not to be found in the South. Sailors and marines are not so 
honorably regarded as soldiers; and while there would be no 
lack of officers for the navy, privates could only be obtained 
from among foreigners, and of course a bounty must be offered 
to induce them to incur the risk of being punished for treason 
if taken in hostility to their native country. In order to make 
sailors competent to man a navy a long apprenticeship is 
required. Even if the southern youth felt an inclination for 
seafaring life, no opportunity exists to acquire proficiency. It is, 
indeed, surprising how small is the whole southern marine, 
including ships, brigs, schooners, sloops, canal boats, steamers, 
and oyster boats; but the following figures, taken from the 
Report on Commerce and Navigation for 1858, will show its 
insignificance. 

The total tonnage of the non-seceding states on the 30th of 
June, 1858, was 4,652,711 tons, and that of the cotton confed- 
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’ 
of various kinds as follows: 


eracy, 397,097. During the same year there were built vessels 


Non-seceded States. Seceded States. 


Schooners 30 
PROONS GIG CABAL DOR 5.0 o'si5 soo ocsin sce s aces 395 5 
Steamers 17 


52 
4,518 


By a comparison embracing a series of years, it will be 
found that the difference in the amount of ship building in the 
two sections is becoming greater in proportion as slavery pros- 
pers, and will continue to do so, and the order can only be 
reversed by resorting to free labor. 

This marine certainly is very insignificant; yet if the South- 
ern Confederacy would take its position among nations it 
must maintain a navy; and to equip one, it will be necessary 
to import ship carpenters, sailors, and machinery, indeed, every 
thing but officers. There is no doubt but this will cost at 
least $20,000,000 per annum for several years to come; and 
can any one point to an instance of permanent governmental 
retrenchment after several years of precedent? ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that the nature of the southerner will be 
changed when legislating exclusively for a southern constitu- 
ency. He will indulge in his extravagance, and his love of 
place and power, just as much—pe rhaps: more—then than now, 
as the northern element has long notoriously held him in check. 

The summary of the necessary expenditures of the new gov- 
ernment, exclusive of an item of great magnitude, which will 
be noticed hereafter, will be— 

eee ils vist ese bic ceed cece ee $2,981,897 83 
Foreign Intercourse 1,166,990 81 
I RE OT CER rE nT hn 8,318,087 63 
Interior Department 1,500,000 00 
War Department 23,243,822 38 
Navy Department 20,000,000 00 


$57,210,798 65 


This rather formidable sum, when divided, will be found to 
amount to about $22 to every free man, woman, and child, or 
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$160 to every voter in the Confederacy; and this, too, without 
taking into consideration certain items of expenditure arising 
from the existence of slavery, such as keeping up extra patrols, 
etc. With such burdens, independence will soon be found an 
expensive luxury. 

The question immediately occurs, Whence will come this 
enormous sum? What species of taxation will be adopted 
which will render the burden tolerable? The imports and 
exports of the South amount to about $200,000,000 annually, 
and the sum could be raised by a uniform duty of 27 per cent. 
on the former. But this would be more than the people could 
endure. Of the imports one half are provisions, and these 
must be admitted free; upon the remainder, a tariff averaging 
fifteen per cent. is proposed, which will, of course, yield an 
income of $15,000,000. In addition to this the proposed export 
duty on cotton will furnish about $8,000,000 more. But there 
is still a deficiency of over $30,000,000 even for an ordinary 
peace establishment, for the support of the Confederation, 
besides the amount required by a long array of municipal and 
state taxes. Will this amount be obtained by a direct levy? 
The people would not submit to it asingle year. It must then 
be raised by a carefully adjusted duty on exports and imports, 
at the expense of the favorite southern idea of free trade. The 
result of such regulations will be particularly disastrous. 

Every article exported must be sold by the consumer at a 
price to make it compete with the same production in other 
countries, and in the case of cotton will give a new impetus to 
its culture elsewhere. On the other hand, duties on imports, 
while they have a tendency to build up manufactures in free 
labor communities, will only be a burden without stimulating 
home industry; for manufactures never flourish where slavery 
exists. Under such burdens the South must languish, and 
commerce must be paralyzed. 

The whole secession movement originated in the supposed 
ability of the South to reverse the relations of demand and 
supply, and make the latter regulate the former. This is, 
indeed, a pleasing illusion; but the difficulty is, that it 7s an 
illusion. There can be nothing plainer than that the producer 
of the raw material pays the export, and the consumer of the 
manufactured article the import duty, and the confederates 
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will find that they are no exception to this rule. Instead of 
being untaxed, they will pay a double levy, one on exports, 
and another on imports. 

Were the Southern States the only producers, present and 
prospective, of cotton, they might reverse the law of taxation 
so far as that article is concerned; but they are not. Provi- 
dence has wisely arranged that no one portion of the world 
can monopolize the production of any article essential to the 
welfare of the whole human race, and the cotton plant is no 
exception. The following table is very significant upon this 
point, showing, as it does, that even while our Southern States 
are in the fullest tide of peaceful prosperity, some other countries 
of the world, and especially the East Indies, are gaining rapidly 
upon them: 


United States, Ibs. East Indies, Ibs. Egypt, Ibs. 
322,215,122 5,178,625 9,113,890 
595,952,297 40,230,064 not given 
742,941,061 57,600,000 8,324,937 
872,905,996 92,800,000 32,537,600 
814,274,431 91,004,800 7,231,861 


1,351,431,827 
1,048, 282,472 
1,118,624,012 

961,707,264 
1,115,890,608 


180,496,624 
250,388, 144 
138,253,360 
192,330,880 
204,141,168 


34,399,008 
24,532,257 
38,232,320 
37,667,056 
43,945,064 


Although, in the natural course of events, India must have 
become the rival of the South, the secession movement will 
hasten the time, and the Slave States, in five years, will find 
themselves robbed of their fancied supremacy. 

Egypt has increased its exports twenty-four fold during the 
thirty-four years ending 1855, and since that period they have 
steadily and rapidly augmented. But about 8,000,000 of acres 
of cotton is planted each year in the United States, and it will 
not take long to cultivate twice that amount in South Amer- 
ica, Australia, India, or Central Africa. With reference to 
the capacity of this last country to produce cheap cotton, the 
following extracts from authentic documents will sufficiently 
illustrate. 

Mr. Campbell, at a recent meeting in the New York Bible 
House, draws the following conclusions from a minute investi- 
gation : 
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Considerable quantities of cloth, woven in looms by the natives, 
of Abbeokuta] are exported. Some of these cloths were very 
fine, but they were generally coarse, weighing two or three times 
as much as our cotton.’ Zhe export of cotton had been doubled 
every year. In 1859 about 6,000 bales were exported. In 1860 
about 11,000 bales, weighing 112 pounds each. Every one culti- 
vates a little cotton. This is about ten times as much as was 
exported from South Carolina in 1792.” 


Of the cheapness of African cotton Dr. LIVINGSTONE says: 


The cotton was brought to the market for sale, and I bought a 
pound for a penny, (two cents.) This was the price demanded, 
and probably double what they ask from each other. We saw 
the cotton growing luxuriantly all around the market-places from 
seeds dropped accidentally. It is seen also about the native huts, 
and, so far as I could learn, it was the American cotton, so influ- 
enced by climate as to be perennial. 


An export duty of three fourths of a cent per pound on 
southern cotton will compel the South to sell it that much 
cheaper, in order to compete successfully with Africa and 
India, whenever the resources of those countries become devel- 
oped, which will soon be the case; and it will as effectually 


operate to their advantage as if a discriminating duty 
were laid by the British Parliament. Take, in connection 
with this, the cheapness with which the article is produced 
within the tropics, and the consequences can easily be pre- 
dicted. 

A large additional expenditure will be ever required by the 
South to prevent and repress slave insurrections. A presenti- 
ment that such events, in enlarged dimensions, are drawing 
fearfully near, has already sent a thrill through society, and 
men and women retire to rest at night haunted by terrors to 
which we in the north are strangers, and of which we can form 
no conception. 

The southern people have ceased to ignore the fact that 
their negroes are fully aware that they are the cause of the 
great struggle now going on, and their indistinct idea of the 
nature of the contest and their relation to it only makes them 
the more dangerous. Scarcely a week has passed for half a 
year without some report of an insurrectionary movement 
among the slaves. To counteract this a special police force 
will be required, and millions of dollars annually will be 
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necessary to equip and sustain it, that it may be efficient in a 
sudden emergency. 

But no calculations based upon a peace policy exclusively 
are sufficient. However much we might wish it otherwise in 
the present state of society, the probability of hostilities must 
be taken into consideration, and it will not be difficult to con- 
ceive the inefticiency of the confederacy for a contest of any 
kind, and particularly a protracted one, with even a third rate 
power. Two of the states, in their individual capacity, have 
repudiated the most solemn obligations, and the others are 
deeply in debt. 

The numerous expedients to raise this comparative trifle, and 
the various subterfuges to cover the difficulties, are amusing to 
the North. The very pledges offered and the earnestness of 
the promises of redemption illustrate the urgency of the case, 
and fully betray the inevitable certainty of southern inability 
to furnish the sinews for any protracted contest. 

One phase of the subject yet remains, and we have left it to 
the last because of its peculiar and overshadowing importance. 
It is hardly necessary to add that it is the ultimate conflict for 
dominion which must ensue between the two races in the new 
confederacy in the natural course of events, and which cannot 
be long deferred. 

There are within the limits of the United States, according 
to the last census, 3,999,351 slaves, of whom 2,350,607 are in 
the cotton states. The tobacco fields of Virginia and the 
border, not included within the latitude of cotton culture, are 
now so sterile that compulsory labor is unprofitable, and the 
high price of negroes induces heavy shipments to the south- 
ward, by which it has been hoped by some to ultimately eman- 
cipate those states; but there is no reason why (unless some 
outside pressure is introduced, which would be the case in the 
event of a dissolution) this species of commerce should be an 
exception to the general law of supply and demand; and, in- 
deed, figures show that, with the exception of Delaware and 
Maryland, the slaves have actually increased in numbers not- 
withstanding the constant Crain. The increase in the white 
population, however, is much greater, proportionally, than the 
black, and the consequence is, that the disparity between the 
dominant and servile races is becoming greater each year. 
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But a different law is operating in the cotton states. They 
are receiving constant accessions to their number from abroad, 
which, added to the natural increase, are introducing a fearful 
odds in favor of the slaves, which must, without the protection 
of the United States, make itself felt. True, the Southern 
planters are anxious for more negroes, while they tremble for 
their own safety at the hands of those they already possess ; but 
they are not the first people who have committed national sui- 
cide. The population of the seceding states, free and slave, 
since 1790, is as follows: 


Free White. Slave and Free Negro. 
DE i ie ce cane-as 192,864 157,446 
1 eee 297,933 209,759 
EE <6 Get checeedsen 416,945 368,311 
BE es caw ndccuees 608,016 570,886 
Ne ee arene 923,304 871,321 
ee 1,367,433 1,275,833 
| ae errr 1,970,792 1,791,608 


2,585,857 2,350,607 





From a cursory glance at these figures it would appear that 
the two races have kept nearly even during seventy years; but 
an analysis will show that, in general, the negroes are rapidly 
outstripping the dominant race, and that the reverse is only 
the case in particular localities, and where certain influ- 
ences, altogether temporary in their operations, have had 
control. 

The actual gain of the white population on the black during 
the ten years from 1850 to 1860 was but a trifle over 20,000, 
so that the per cent. has been nearly the same in both; but it 
must be remembered that in the state of Texas and the city 
of New Orleans the augmentation of the white population 
amounted to 316,356, while that of the negro was but 125,398 ; 
so that, outside of these localities, the servile increased 191,042 
more than the dominant class; and the same causes which 
operated in the older states must soon act with equal force 
upon Texas, while New Orleans, with secession, must cease to 
grow. 

Slave population cannot be removed to a new country easily, 
nor is compulsory labor profitable in a country until at least 
partially settled. Hence all of the new states in the cotton 
range have been first occupied by free inhabitants; the 
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whites have been the pioneers, but the negroes have fol- 
lowed quickly and rapidly, and driven the original inhabitants 
further into the wilderness. All of the present slave states, 
when new, showed a preponderance of the free over the slave 
population. In South Carolina the slaves did not exceed the 
freemen till 1820; in Mississippi not till 1840; in Louisiana 
the blacks have preponderated since its admission into the 
Union, and they would now have constituted two thirds of the 
population had not the city of New Orleans kept up the bal- 
ance. In the other seceded states, Texas excepted, the ratio 
of servile increase is infinitely greater than that of the whites, 
and as soon as a supply of negroes can be obtained, the 
same will be the case in that state. No city can grow faster 
than the country which supports it, and hence New Orleans 
can no longer keep up the equilibrium in Louisiana, and within 
the next ten years the negroes will, under ordinary circum- 
stances, outnumber the whites; but in case of a dissolution of 
the Union and the establishment of a Cotton Confederacy the 
consummation will be greatly hastened. 

The remaining states are not adapted to slave labor, and 
negroes, except for exportation, are unprofitable. Assured 
that their lot was cast with the North, and feeling themselves 
emancipated from the gulf tier, the border states would soon ex- 
port all their negroes southward. The outside pressure would 
at once overcome the usual order of supply and demand, and 
cause the exporting states not to sell their surplus only, but the 
original stock. Thus would 1,650,000 slaves be precipitated 
upon the Southern confederacy in an incredibly short period, 
and this new accession of laborers would be eagerly welcomed. 
In the mean time the new regimen would be productive of its 
natural fruits in another respect: the free population would 
emigrate northward, and the egress would be sufficient to 
diminish the number of whites; so that within twenty years 
we should see at least 5,000,000 of slaves to less than 3,000,000 
of freemen, with the disparity constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing. 
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Art. VIII—DISTINCTION BETWEEN AUTOMATIC EX- 
CELLENCE AND MORAL DESERT. 


AN automaton is a machine, constructed sometimes in the 
human form, whose parts, by force of interior springs, are made 
to operate apparently like a human system, with self-motion. 
The movement of the parts is necessitatively caused to take 
place, in precise proportion and in the direction of the forces 
applied. When the whole is artistically framed, we admire the 
beauty, the ingenuity, and perhaps the imitation—that is, the 
automatic excellence. But we attribute not to its action or its 
being the slightest intrinsic quality of moral merit or demerit. 

The highest order of mechanical or automatic excellence is 
found in a watch. So numerous and nice are its parts, so ex- 
quisitely adjusted are its forces, and so beautiful is its aspect to 
the eye, that we gaze upon it with admiration. And then, in 
the pointing of its hand to the figure according to the true 
time, we behold one of the most wonderful adjustments of 
mechanism to the demands of mind. With but slight fancy 
we attribute to it the qualities of truth and reliability, or of 
falsehood and fickleness. We wish it gently handled according 
to its excellent nature. And yet, literally and coolly, we at- 
tribute only automatic excellence ; and we are utterly unable to 
see in it the slightest intrinsic trace of moral merit or demerit. 
We are unable to see in it guilt or good desert ; we are, by the 
very nature of things, compelled to deny of it the possibility of 
penalty or reward. 

Should the question be asked why, in a thing which is so 
noble and so pleasing to sesthetical sense, all moral merit must 
be denied, the answer might be, because it has no conscious- 
ness, and so cannot be made happy by reward or miserable by 
penalty. That this is an insufficient answer may be made evi- 
dent by an additional supposition. Imagine the automaton 
endowed with sensibility in every particle of its substance ; and 
that it is consciously impressed by every contact, and every 
force applied, and feels every movement it is made to undergo. 
Yet it is still an automaton, being moved solely in the pro- 
portion and in the direction of the forces applied. Its every 
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operation is the exact mechanical measure of the causation. It 
is plain that its sensibility has not endowed it with the possi- 
bility of moral blame or merit, and for a very plain reason. It 
is seen not to be truly the author of its own actions. It moves 
only as it is moved. It acts only as its springs are touched. 
There exists not in its entire being any power to move other- 
wise than as the fixed and constant result of the force received. 
Its operations are the necessitated effects of necessitative causa- 
tions. It is guiltless, undeserving, irresponsible, because it can 
act no otherwise than it does act. Common-sense demands not 
only sensibility but free self-control. We thence deduce the 
LAW, which is universal and apodictical, that no act can be 
morally obligatory, responsible, or guilty—no agent can be mor- 
ally obligated, rewardable, or punishable—unless there be in 
the agent adequate power for other act than the act in question. 

Rising from mechanical into animal existence, we recognize 
in the horse, for instance, every combination of both material 
and mental automatic excellence. Beauty of form, color, and 
motion, adjustment of parts for strength and speed, balance 
of forces there are so as to fit him for his place in the econ- 
omy of creation. And then in his mind there is just such a 
proportionment of perceptive faculties and emotions as to 
produce that train of volitions and actions as will suit him to 
his intended uses. If, on the other hand, his dispositions be 
so badly proportioned as to produce irregular and refractory 
action, we apply severity or blandishment as we do the means 
to repair the watch, as « regulative. It is simply an alterative. 
That alterative is not a justice, but an expedient. By ap- 
plying the impulses of pain and fear, we alter the balance 
of forces and produce better modes and habits of action. We 
may thus so rearrange, that both mind and body may present 
again the model of automatic excellence. But being a simple 
automatic though mental organism, we have not yet found a 
particle of moral merit. 

The beauty of appearance, the skill of the artist, the adapta- 
tion to the ends, the perfection of the working, and the value 
of the results—these are the qualities of automatic excellence. 
When we find these in body or mind, we admire, love, and 
desire them. We appropriate the article to ourselves, confer 
upon it values and preferences. We make of the whole class 
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pets, ornaments, and enjoyments. On the contrary, where the 
automatism of thing or animal is defective, ugly, or offensive, 
we render it our disgust or hatred. We repel it from use, and 
are ready to abandon it to misery or destruction. But if we 
examine our feelings we shall find them purely non-ethical ; 
we shall find ourselves absolutely unable to attribute to it the 
least element of moral merit or demerit. Its ugliness and its 
beauty, its precise action or mal action, is not its own fault ; 
it is entirely automatic. 

sut is the animal will or action automatic? Yes, as truly 
as the machine, if it be necessitated. Just as automatically 
an object strikes the retina, so automatically the perception 
rises. As automatically the perception, so automatically the 
highest desire. As automatically the highest desire, so autom- 
atically the volition. And as automatically the volition, so 
automatically the action. So the whole round of impulses and 
effects are automatic because all are necessitated, and alike 
necessitated. The volition is here no less necessitated, and 
so no less automatic, than the perception or the desire. 

But suppose that, as one term in this series of automatic 
mental states or operations, there should be inserted a feeling, 
automatically rising, of right or wrong, of blame or moral 
approval. Suppose that, after one automatic volition, a con- 
sequent feeling of guilt or of merit should emerge. The ques- 
tion then is, Would this entire automatic organism of intellect, 
however clear, of sensibility, however acute, of volition, how- 
ever exact, and of moral feeling, however intense, constitute a 
moral being, truly capable of blamable and rewardable acts ¢ 
Common sense can give only a negative answer. The feeling 
of blame or praise would be an arbitrary interpolation, false in 
its aflirmations and absurd in its nature. It would be out of 
place. Should that feeling assume that the volitions of an or- 
ganism which possessed, in the given instance, no power for the 
production of any but that volition, were guilty or morally ap- 
provable, its assumption would be untrue. 

From these considerations we can see that Edwards rightly 
defined a moral agent to be “a being that is capable of those 
actions that have a moral quality, and which can properly be 
denominated good or evil in a moral sense, virtuous or vicious, 
commendable or faulty.” But the elements necessary to con- 

Fovurtu Series, Vou. XII1.—31 
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stitute an action responsibly “good or evil in a moral sense,” 


and also “commendable or faulty,” Edwards failed cor- 
rectly to enumerate. The power in the agent in the given 
case to withhold the responsible volition he omitted to pos- 
tulate. 

In an automatic organism it can make no difference what 
the substance composing its series or system of parts, whether 
matter, electricity, or spirit; or whether the connection of its 
constituent elements or pieces, be a current, or an emotion, or 
a ligature, or a volition; provided the whole series do but 
transmit from part to part a fixed force, and a necessary ac- 
tion, landing in a solely possible result. 

We are as able to imagine what may with propriety be called 
a spiritual as a material machine. Of a machine nothing 
stronger can be said than that the causative action of one part 
upon the other secures the solely possible result ; and that can 
as truly be said of a mental organism as of a material or- 
ganism ; and as truly said of a resulting volition as of a result- 
ing intellection or of a resulting mechanical material motion. 
Such a spiritual machine would be made of a conscious center 
and sensitive parts. Intellect, sensibility, and will would be 
its constituents; just as weights, wheels, and hands are the 
constituents of a clock. And just as the gravitative foree may 
pass from weights to wheels, and from wheels to hands, and 
may bring the hand to a particular figure, so may the motive 
force pass from intellect to sensibility, and from sensibility to 
will, and bring the will to a given volition. The determination 
of the clock pointer may be no more fixed and necessitated 
than the determination of a volition. The causations may, in 
both cases, be as inevitable. If they are not equally mechan- 
ical, the difference is essentially verbal ; consisting in the fact 
that the word mechanical is normally applied only to material 
organisms. But all that renders a mere mechanical action of 
a conscious machine incapable of moral responsibility exists in 
the case ; namely, a necessitation antecedently fixing the given 
volitional action. Nor is there the slightest validity in the 
notion of some thinkers who imagine that the very fact of its 
being a volition, and not some other thing or event, secures its 
responsibility. Ask them why a volition is responsible, and 
their only reply is, Because it is a volition. A volition, neces- 
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itatively affixed to the agent, is no more responsible than any- 
other attribute, event, operation, or fact. 

The human constitution is a compound of the spiritual ma- 
chine and the bodily machine, co-operating in a sort of “ pre- 
established harmony.” The action of forces from the external 
world strikes through the corporeal frame inward to the spirit- 
ual organism, reaching its central power of action ; and, from 
that central power, action comes forth through the corporeal 
frame upon the external world. If this process be simply ae- 
tion and fixed reaction, producing a solely possible result, then 
the whole process is, so far as responsibility is concerned, as 
non-ethical as any case of mechanical impulse and recoil. 

The impulse of rays from the beautiful fruit strikes the retina 
of an eye, and the perception of the exact form and force by 
necessitation automatically rises. The impulse of perception 
necessitates the strongest desire automatically to arise. The 
moral emotion being automatically neutralized, the impulse of 
strongest desire strikes the will, and automatically the volition 
springs forth, and from the volitional impulse the automatic 
action. The automatic corporeal action springs no more me- 
chanically from the volition than the automatic volition from 
the automatic desire, and that from the automatic perception, 
and that from the ray of light, and that from the fruit. We 
admire or condemn the excellent or defective automatism ; but 
the mere arbitrary interpolation of an automatic moral emotion 
in the series calls not for the attribution by us of any moral 
merit or blame to the organism, or any part of its automatic 
action or substance. 

We thus demonstrate that if the volition be as necessitated 
as the emotion, the emotion as the perception, the perception 
as the receptivity of the retina, then the whole automatic chain 
forms a circle of automatic force as irresponsible as the streak 
of an electric circle. It is impossible for logic to show or com- 
mon sense to see any more responsibility or moral merit or de- 
merit in the necessitated volition than in the necessitated 
emotion, the necessitated perception, or the necessitated recep- 
tivity of the retina, or the necessitated visual ray, or,the neces- 
sitated fruit. 

Nor can the universal common sense of mankind see that 
volition, and emotion, and perception, and sensorial retina 
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necessitatively subjected to automatic effect from automatic 
impulsions, are any more imputable with moral merit or de- 
merit, praise or blame, reward or penalty, than a similar suc- 
cession of material automatic parts, under exact and necessary 
physical forces. We can only find non-meritorious excellence. 
If this be true, then necessitated volition is non-responsible 
volition; and if none but necessitated volitions universally 
exist, moral responsibility has no existence in the universe. 
The “common-sense of mankind” recognizes morality in 
volition alone, and not in mere perception, because it recog- 
nizes in volition alone non-necessitation. 

If we consider a Washington* as a living system of mental 
and bodily parts and forces so balanced ; if clear perceptions 
and sagacious intellect were so proportioned with emotions of 
honor, patriotism, heroism, and self-sacrifice, as necessitatively 
to create that train of grand volitions by which he saved his 
country, then in body, intellect, and will he was a most noble 
specimen of merely automatic excellence. We should admire 
him as a most perfect living and acting colossus. We would 
love him and wish him all happiness, just as we love and wish 
well to all noble automatism. But he is only fortunate; he is 
no more meritorious, morally, than Benedict Arnold. His was 
only a happier fate. 

Washington was, as we view the matter, meritorious, because, 
being volitionally able to prefer to betray his country he saved it. 
He saved it amid temptations appealing to his apparent self- 
interest, his love of ease, and his fear of danger. He served 
his country after the Revolution by rejecting the motives that 
would lead him to a Napoleonic self-aggrandizement. The 
very magnanimity of his character consists in his choosing in 
accordance with right motives, in preference to powerful wrong 
ones, possible to him and present before him. He could have 
yielded to the wrong ; he chose to act by the right. 

With regard to the human will of our Saviour, Edwards 
strives by many arguments to show that it was automatic and 

* “Ts Washington entitled to no credit for giving freedom to his country, unless 
it can be proved that he was equally inclined to betray it?’’ (Day on the Will, p. 
116.) The question is falsely put. We do not hold that it was necessary that he 
should be equally “inclined to betray it; but that he should be susceptible to 


the temptation and possessed of adequate power for the volition to betray it. Other- 
wise, we praise him for the non-performance of an impossible act. 
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yet meritorious ; and so, to demonstrate that necessity of voli- 
tion is perfectly consistent with responsibility, merit, and de- 
merit. Now we concede that, even in this case, the automatism, 
if really existent, negatives the merit. We deny therefore the 
nonfreedom of the human will of the man Jesus. Were his : 
mere automatic will, he would be a great mechanical figure in 
the grand panorama of redemption, striking as an automatic 
adjustment, but destitute of essential moral character. He 
might still be the sun in a grand orrery—the central spring in 
the Mechanique Celeste—but he would fail to be the sun of 
meritorious righteousness. We hold, that from the infinity of 
all possible human souls Omniscience selected that one which, 
in the great crisis of the case, it foresaw would stand, though 
free to fall. Endowed with the perfect nature of the first 
Adam, unlike the first Adam he stood the test. The first pure 
Adam, free to stand, did fall; the second pure Adam, free to 
fall, did stand. The difference was not in the power, but in the 
result. Omniscience foreknew each; in aceordance with its 
prescience, it did most wisely plan. It knew the mighty danger 
of both; it knew the safe result of one. 

Still more appalling is the degradation of the Divine will to 
a mechanical automatism. We can infer the Divine will only 
from the human will. If a good man’s goodness through a 
single hour, if our Saviour’s perfect goodness through his whole 
life, consist in this, that during that time he was free to choose 
wrong, and yet chose right, surely the goodness of God forever 
and ever consists in his eternal free volition to do right in 
preference to all possible wrong. An infinite power infinitely 
evil (like the evil deity of Manicheanism) is just as conceivable 
as an infinite power infinitely good. An almighty devil would 
be one who infinitely and eternally chose the evil. God is 
good because he eternally wills right, and with infinite intens- 
ity holds the best good of the universe in view. A god like 
the evil omnipotence of Manes, who, from the eternal necessity 
of his own nature, has no adequate power for the production of 
a good volition, would be a being horribly evil, but not respons- 
ibly evil. He could be no more responsible or morally blama- 
ble for the non-production of a volition for which there exists 
in him no causality, than a globe of granite could be respons 
ible for the non-production of a gigantic vegetation. A god 
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automatically good, mechanically good, might be held excellent. 
But he would not be meritoriously excellent. We should praise 
him for what he could not help, and thank him for what he 
could not withhold. We should concede to him an infinite 
strength in only one way. He would be a cramped omnip- 
otence, an almightiness not full orbed but mutilated and in- 
capable—a blasphemous contradiction. 

And so the moral merit of all beings, finite or infinite, arises 
from this, that in their proportion of power, space, and time, 
they, in the possession of the full and complete volitional power 
of doing wrong, do persistently and freely that which is right. 
A finite being does thus finitely, an infinite being infinitely. 
Even our Lord Jesus Christ, as man, was a being whom God 
foresaw would, with the full volitional power of doing wrong, 
persistently do right, and right alone. Nay, God himself, so 
far as we can understand, is a being infinitely wise and meri- 
toriously good, because from eternity to eternity he has, and 
does, and will, with the full power of choosing wrong, persist 
in a ceaseless course of doing what his omniscience sees to be 
right. In this consists the moral merit of all holy beings. 

If God were to create a being of perceptions, emotions, and 
volitions, all perfectly excellent and well adjusted, yet all 
necessary and automatic in their action, so that every volition, 
like the pointers of a perfectly true clock, should point exactly 
right, such a being would be innocent and lovely ; and in that 
sense of lovely innocence it might be called holy. It could not 
be punishable. We should esthetically admire it ; we should 
sympathetically love it ; we should wish it happy in a condition 
accordant to its nature. Yet we should none the less hold it 
incapable of moral responsibility, moral merit or demerit, moral 
good or evil desert, moral reward or penalty. Nor could it, 
even by Omnipotence itself, be invested with a morally meri- 
torious holiness. All its Aoliness would be simply a lovely and 
excellent automatic innocence or purity. The sum of all this 
is, that a necessitated holiness is no meritorious or morally de- 
serving holiness. 

Again, should God create an automatic fiend ; a being whose 
perceptions were, indeed, true, but whose emotions were purely 
and with a perfect intensity, yet automatically, malignant ; and 
whose volitions were, with all their strength, automatically bad ; 
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we should hate such a being and wish it out of our way. We 
might still admire its vicious perfection. Yet, when we had in- 
dulged our abhorrence of it, and come to remember coolly its au- 
tomatism, we should see that, though bad, it was unblamably bad. 
Its volitions, being as necessitated, are as irresponsible as the 
springs of a gun-lock. Upon such a fiend, if the infliction of 
pain would set his volitions right, and make all his movements 
safe and beneficial, we should, for the common good, think ex- 
pedient to inflict it, simply as an alterative; just as we would 
insert a key and turn it round to set any other machinery 
right—simply as an alterative. Such infliction of pain could 
not be a punishment, in the sense of justice, or execution for a 
responsible crime. It would simply be an expedient, like a 
medicine or a mechanical adjustment, in which there can be no 
moral element. We might, for the good of the world, wish 
such a being destroyed ; not as a moral retribution to him, but 
for the common weal, and, if possible, painlessly. The sum of 
all which is, a necessitated depravity is no responsible or justly 
punishable depravity. As there is, therefore, what may be 
called a Aoliness without any meritoriousness or moral good 
desert, so there is what may be called a depravity, or a sin, 
without any responsibility or morally penal desert. 

From all the above representations we derive an answer to 
the question concerning the possibility of a created holiness 
or a created unholiness. A created holiness would be necessi- 
tated and automatic. It might therefore be excellent, innocent, 
pure, lovely; but it never could be meritorious, responsi- 
ble, probationary, rewardable, punishable. A created unholi- 
ness would be also automatic. It might be automatically 
excellent, innocent, yet unlovely, hateful, repulsive, perhaps 
destructive. Yet it is below the conditions of responsibility, 
desert, probation, judgment, retribution. The being is evil, per- 
haps we may say morally evil; but not responsibly or guiltily evil. 

If by morally evil we mean evil as compared with the stand- 
ard of the moral law, the phrase would be correct. If by 
morally evil we mean evil so as that the penalty of the law is 
justly applicable, the phrase would be incorrect. There would 
be necessitated disconformity to the moral law; but the con- 
ditions of amenability to its penalty would not exist. 

Thus man, as born after the fall, possesses, even before any 
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volitional act of his own, a fallen nature. As compared with 
what, by the perfect law of God, he ought to be, he is wrong, 
evil, morally evil. Yet, as not being the author of his own 
condition, he is not responsible for his necessitatively received 
nature and moral state. His nature is no fault of his own until 
fully appropriated by the act of his own free-will. That nature 
and state may doubtless be called sin, but only under a certain 
definition of the word. If all sin be anomia,* a disconformity 
to the law, then there may be a sinful nature or state, as well 
as a sinful act. But where that nature or state is necessi- 
tatively received by the being, without his will, or received 
only by the act of a necessitated will, if sinful, it is not respons- 
bly sinful. It thence would follow that there may be discon- 
formity to the law, unrighteousness, evil, moral evil, sin, sin- 
fulness, all without responsibility, guilt, ill desert, just moral 
condemnality, or punishment.+ 

The whole human race, viewed as fallen in Adam, and apart 
from redemption through Christ, is thus necessitatedly unholy. 
It is in disconformity with the ideal prescribed by the divine 
law. Judged by the standard of the moral law, it is evil; and, 
in the sense above defined, it is morally evil. But it is not 
responsibly evil. It cannot be retributively and in the strict 
sense of the word, punished. Incapable it is, indeed, of the 
holiness and so of the happiness of heaven. It rests under the 
displacency of Heaven as not being holy in the sense of con- 
formed to his law, which is but the transcript of his own char- 
acter and the expression of his own divine feelings. What is 
to be done with it? is a question for Divine Wisdom to solve. 

* 1 John iii, 4. 

+ This point is thus stated by Dr. Fisk: ‘Sin may certainly exist where it would 
not be just to impute it to the sinner. For the Apostle tells us that ‘ until the law 
sin was in the world ;’ and yet he adds, ‘Sin is not imputed [he does not say sin 
does not exist] where there is no law.’ The fact is, there are certain dispositions 
and acts that are in their nature opposite to holiness, whatever may be the power 
of the subject at the time he possesses this character or performs these acts. Sin 
is sin, and holiness is holiness, under all circumstances. They have a positive, 
and not merely a relative existence. And although they have not existence ab- 
stract from an agent possessing understanding, conscience, and will, still they may 
have an existence abstractly from the power of being or doing otherwise at the 
time. If not, then the new-born infant has no moral character, or he has power to 
become holy with his first breath. Whether the subject of this unavoidable sin 
shall be responsible for it, is a question to be decided by circumstances,’ — Calvin- 
istic Controversy, pp. 209, 210, 
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It can come from a potential and seminal existence into actual 
existence only under the universal law of hereditary natural 
likeness to the lineal parent. The whole race is thus and then 
conceptually a generic unit, including the primordial parent 
and all his posterity. What would have been done with them 
without a saviour? is a question of mere curiosity, to which rev- 
elation furnishes no answer. It is like the question, What 
would have been man’s earthly destiny had he never fallen, but 
remained terrestrially immortal? To neither question does 
revelation furnish reply. Human conjecture may answer to 
the last question, Man would have been translated. To the 
former question it may reply, The human race would never 
have been actually brought into existence under conditions of 
such misery. In other words, the redemption was the condi- 
tion of the actual continuity of the race. Redemption under- 
lies probationary existence. Grace is the basis of nature. 
And the reply is both a satisfactory and a beautiful theoretical 
solution of a theoretical difficulty. 

Yet to man in this fallen condition there is, by “¢mputa- 
tion,” attributed guilt, ill-desert, penalty, and a desert of even 
eternal penalty. All this is, however, as Mr. Wesley well 
views it, only “by a figure,” or in biblical conceptuaiity, attrib- 
uted. All the race have sinned and died in Adam, are guilty, 
and condemned to eternal death in Adam, just as Levi paid 
tithes in Abraham, conceptually. This conception is introdu- 
ced just as conceptive figures are often employed, in order, by 
expressive fiction, to produce a vivid impression of truth. Levi’s 
conceptual payment of tithes in Abraham is introduced to 
complete the antithesis of the inferiority of the Aaronic priest- 
hood to the Messianic. Man’s condemnation to eternal death 
in Adam is introduced as a conceptual antithesis to his attain- 
ing eternal life in Christ. To illustrate the conception that we 
are brought to heaven by the merits of Christ, we are concep- 
tually viewed as brought to hell by the demerit of Adam. Our 
first Adam, by his sin, is made to reflect death upon us that the 
second Adam may reflect life. But we are no more required 
by this conceptual language to suppose that the race literally 
sinned and were eternally condemned in Adam, than that Levi 
actually paid tithes in Abraham, and was, with his line, liter- 
ally subjected to Melchisedec and his descendants at Salem. 
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If a being be, like Adam, created pure and disposed to 
right, yet as an agent freely able to choose right or wrong, 
his holiness, as created and before his free act, is pure and ex- 
cellent. Yet it is not meritorious. It can claim no moral ap- 
probation or moral reward. Its first meritorious and morally 
deserving holiness is derived from action. And that action must 
be volition put forth with full and adequate power of contrary 
action instead. 

Again, if God should create or allow to be born a being of 
mixed character, (suppose it to be man,) the automatic spring 
of whose volitions, under the touch of automatic motive forces, 
should be necessitatively sometimes in an injurious direction, 
and sometimes in a beneficial direction, such a being might be 
automatically excellent and perfect, but he would be below the 
sonditions of probationary existence. His good or bad volitions 
being automatic, would be equally irresponsible and unmeriting 
of reward or penalty. Any ideas or notions implanted in his 
own nature of moral approval or condemnation would be arbi- 
trary and false. He is incapable, in a responsible sense, of 
moral action, moral character, moral probation, judgment, or 
retribution. 

Let us now suppose a being, such as man truly is, of a mixed 
character in another respect. Suppose him automatic in his 
perceptions, emotions, and desires, yet free and alternative 
in his volitions; capable of choosing either of diverse ways 
in a right direction or in a wrong instead. He is now no 
longer in a pure automatic nature. He has mounted into the 
grade of a morally responsible being. He is henceforth capable 
of probation, responsibility, judgment, and retribution. 

Again, let us suppose that this last being is able, by his free 
volitions, to modify his automatic propensions ; namely, his in- 
tellections, emotions, and desires, so as to make them better or 
worse than they naturally were. Either he neglects to restrain 
them from excess or wrong direction ; or he directs, impels, de- 
velops, trains, and enlarges them for wrong; or he restrains and 
confines them to their proper degree and to a right direction. 
Even his automatic faculties would thence derive a sort of sec- 
ondary responsible character ; at least for much, if not for all 
their so formed character, he would be volitionally and morally 
responsible. It is thus that a man’s sensibilities, intellections, 
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emotions, and beliefs become responsible. Again, a man may 
so train up into magnitude and force of will his automatic 
faculties, as to render suppressed his freedom of volition for any 
good; and thus he is automatically evil. Such volitional 
automatism for evil being self-superinduced, is responsible ; 
since where a man has freely annihilated his own power for 
good, he is responsible for the evil. Self-produced necessity is 
a responsible necessity. And from this view we can clearly 
understand how the sinner who is given up of God, and who 
sins and only sins, and that by a perpetual necessity, is res- 
ponsible for his sins none the less. The necessity is super- 
induced, and therefore only aggravates the guilt of every sin. 
So all the sins of the finally damned, however necessitated, 
are none the less responsible, that necessity being self-super- 
induced. The holiness of the saints in heaven is none the less 
rewardable because it has become necessary; since, though 
they rest from their labors, their works do follow them. They 
are rewardable, not only for their works during probation, but 
for their works of holiness, obedience, love, and praise before 
God in heaven. 





Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


bishop of Canterbury declared, with the 
consent of all the bishops, the holding 
of such views as are expressed by the 
Essays and Reviews inconsistent with an 
honest subscription to the formularies 
of the Church, though believing it doubt- 
ful whether the bishops would feel at 
liberty to take any decisive measures 
against the authors. The lower house 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, by an 
overwhelming majority, expressed their 
concurrence with the joint letter of the 
bishops, and pledged their influence to 
protect the Church from the “pernicious 
doctrines and heretical tendencies” of 
| the book. Later the same house ap- 
pointed a committee, with Archdeacon 
Denison as chairman, to extract from 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—A new 
era seems to have begun in the Church 
of England. The Convocations of Can- 
terbury and York, which for about one | 
hundred and fifty years had virtually 
lost their legislative powers, have been 
this year, for the first time, restored to 
the fullness of their former jurisdiction, 
That of Canterbury had, for seven or 
eight years, gradually prepared for this 
important change, while that of York 
met this year for the first time, and 
found itself at once in full possession of 
those rights which the Convocation of 
Canterhury had been gradually recover- 
ing. Henceforth the annual meetings 
of both are to be as regular in their re- 

















currence as those of Parliament. Both 
conventions had a very interesting de- 
bate on the Oxford “ Essays and Re- 
views.”’ Already, before the meeting of 
the convocations, a letter of the Arch- | 








the volume the most obnoxious passages, 
and to submit them to the bishops for 
further legislation. From the discussion 
in the upper house it appeared that the 
bishops were divided as to the best 
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course to pursue with regard to the au- 
thors of the book. The Bishop of Lon- 
don, who said he was a personal friend 
of two of the authors, hoped that they 
would issue a declaration satisfactory to 
the Church, and dissuaded the bishops 
from hasty action. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford, on the other hand, insisted on a 
formal retraction, and a majority of tho 
bishops were with him of opinion that a 
mere declaration, as proposed by the 
Blshop of London, would not be suffi- 
cient. 

The discussion on this important sub- 
ject in the convocation was but a faint 
reflex of the immense agitation which 
has been created by the controversy in 
the entire State Church, and which has 
already made it one of the most memor- 
able theological controversies England 
has ever seen. In March a deputation 
of the English clergy waited on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to present an 
address, signed by nine thousand min- 
isters, which expresses the hope that 
the Church would interfere by way of 
discipline. The High and Low Church 
parties are unanimous in their condem- 
nation of the book; and also a number 
of leading men among the Broad Church- 
men, such as the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and the Bishops of Hereford and St. 
Davids, have raised their voices against 
it. Others of this school, as the Bishop 
of London, in his recently published 
work, “ Dangers and Safeguards of Mod- 
ern Theology,” endeavor to hold a me- 
diating position. The number of books 
and pamphlets published against the 
Essays is innumerable, while but few 
have come out in its favor. Also all 
the great literary organs of England 
have taken part in the controversy. An 
article in the Quarterly Review, which 
was first ascribed to Bishop Wilberforce 
of Oxford and afterward to Mr. Man- 
sell, attracted so great attention, that 
the number containing it passed rapidly 
through five editions. Rev. Dr. Buchan- 
an, of Edinburgh, has replied to the 
seven Essays in detail, in a series of 
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' ticle, very largely in sympathy with thé 





seven letters in the Morning Post, which | 


have since been issued in separate book 
form. 
subject has been discussed with great 
fullness by Mr. Isaac Taylor, who 
charges the essayists with borrowing 
trom Germany in a frivolous, vain- 
glorious spirit, without giving due weight 
to the difficulties of the subject, and the 
refutations already given. 


In the North British Review the | 


An able ar- | 


essayists, has appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, from the pen of Dr. Stanley, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Ox- 
ford, and biographer of Dr. Arnold. 

The great English anniversaries were 
this year of more than usual interest. 
So largely has the interest of the En- 
glish Churches in the objects of the 
religious associations increased, that 
nearly all the chief societies could report 
an income exceeding that of any pre- 
vious year. Thus it was the case with 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and others. And 
yet the number of congregations which 
contribute nothing for the religious so- 
cieties, seems to be larger than might be 
inferred from the great amount of the 
receipts; for it was stated, for instance, 
at the Baptist Missionary Society, that 


| there were still about one thousand con- 


gregations which were not at all repre- 
sented in the list of contributors. The 
annual reports indicated that the mani- 
fold and extensive agencies of the British 
Christians for promoting the progress of 
religion at home and abroad have been 
again greatly blessed, and at the Wes- 
leyan Missionary meeting, in particular, 
a letter just received from China con- 
tained surprising recent intelligence 
concerning the bright prospects of Chris- 
tianity among the Chinese insurgents. 
At the annual meeting of the Malta 
Protestant College Society, for the free 
education of natives in the Turkish em- 
pire, and other countries contiguous to 
the Mediterranean, it was stated that a 
special .sum of £10,000 is now being 
raised for the liquidation of a heavy 
debt on the institution, and to provide, 
by the enlargement of the buildings, for 
the free admission of an increased num- 
ber of Oriental missionary students, and 
secure their maintenance for a few 
years. 


THe Roman CartHotic CHuRCH.— 
The bishops of Ireland have held an- 
other National Synod at Dublin, and 
issued another manifesto to ‘“ the Catho- 
lic clergy and laity of Ireland.” It is 
signed by all the prelates (27) except 
Archbishop M’Hale, who did not attend 
the meeting. Dr. Cullen signs it before 
“the primate of all Ireland,” as ‘the 
delegate of the apostolic see.” The 
whole of the document has been read 
from every altar and pulpit of Ireland, 
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on one or two Sundays. The bishops ex- 
hort the faithful “to walk in the footsteps 
of the Queen of Heaven.” They quote the 
report of the Commission on Education 
in England in favor of the denomina- 
tional system, which alone will satisfy 
them. But they pronounce no formal 
condemnation of the national system, 
and issue no prohibition for the with- 
drawal of the Roman Catholic children 
from the schools. 


GERMANY. 


THE Protestant CHURCHES.—The 
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influence of Rationalism in some of the | 


German State Churches, of which we 
gave a full account in the April number 
of the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
seems still to be on the increase. In 


the Palatinate, the western part of Ba- | 


varia, the General Synod of the United 
Evangelical Church, which met from 
February 22 to March 10, has been pre- 
vailed upon, by the influence of the gov- 
ernment and other outside pressure, to 
make to the Rationalistic party very 
important concessions. The great ma- 


jority of the synod (thirty-six to eleven) | 
was still of opinion that the official Ra- | 


tionalistic church-books, (hymn book and 
catechism,) which were formerly in use, 
and whose expulsion from the Churches 
was decreed by former General Synods, 
are ‘unequivocally opposed to 
faith and confession of the Chureli;” 
but in view of the violent agitation of 
the Rationalistic party, it did not dare 
to provide for any effectual measures for 
the final suppression of the old books, but 
left the final decision to the option of the 
several congregations. Since then the 
opposition to the introduction of the or- 
thodox books has become much stronger ; 
an association for this purpose numbers 
more than ten thousand active mem- 
bers; in Neustadt, one of the largest 
congregations of the province, the pres- 
bytery have decreed, by seven votes 
against three, to remove the orthodox 
books which had already been in use 
for some time, and to reintroduce the 
old ones, and it is feared that many 
other congregations will follow this ex- 
ample. The 
on the eve of a very violent internal 
struggle. In the Grand Duchy of Baden 
the Rationalistic party has not gained 
s0 complete a victory as was at first an- 
ticipated. The new members of the 
Supreme 





the | 
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partly to a so-called “ mediating’ party. 
One of the newly appointed councillors 
is Dr. Rothe, the author of the most cel- 
ebrated German work on Christian eth- 
ies. Av ail events, the position of the 
Rationalists has become a much more 
favorable one. They have at least one 
decided representative in the govern- 
ment of the Church, they are sure of 
the support of the majority of the legis- 
lature, they expect greater concessions 
from the government, and they hope that 
they can turn the growing dissatisfac- 
tion of the people with the interference 
of state governments in Church matters 
to their advantage. 

A revival of religion, like those expe- 
rienced by so many of the English and 
American Churches, is a phenomenon so 
unknown in Germany, that the first ap- 
pearance of it could not fail to produce 
a profound commotion. Even most of 
the evangelical pastors and Churches 
have been accustomed to look upon it 
with distrust and suspicion. At length 
the time of trial has come, the first re- 
cent movement of the kind on German 
soil having taken place in an institution 
for poor children at Elberfeld. Physical 
phenomena have attended the revival, 
very similar to those in Ireland and Ja- 
maica, and have startled out of their 
propriety the political press, who have 
raised a furious outery against it, and the 
civil authorities, who have thought it 
necessary to interfere. All the officers 


| of the institution have been compelled 


Church stands evidently | 


to leave; and attempts have been made 
to put down the work by force, or to 
terrify the children, by tedious examina- 
tions, into the belief that they were 
merely under a delusion! On the other 
hand, however, seven of the evangelical 
pastors of Elberfeld, who have been 
constantly visiting the institution, and 
who are most intimately acquainted 
with the whole case, have come out in 
defense of the revival. They testify 
that the most marked features observ- 
able among the children have been sor- 
row for sin, and crying to God for 
merey. They throw the responsibility 
of having marred this great and good 
work on the magistracy. The district 
synod, which met at E)berfeld in the 
beginning of May, has issued a strong 


| protest against the dismission of the offi- 


cers of the poor-house; on the other 
hand, however, the town council of El- 


| berfeld has, with all votes against four, 


Ecclesiastical Board belong | 





remonstrated against this ‘interference 
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of the synod in matters of city govern- ; 
ment.” | 

The political agitation in Austria has | 
at length compelled the government to | 
make to the Protestants of the German | 
and Sclavonian provinces some of those 
concessions for which they have peti- 
tioned for so many years. The imperial 
patent of April 8 declared that hence- 
forth the Protestants shall have equal 
rights with the Roman Catholics. They 
shall have, therefore, also the right to 
settle in any place they choose, a provis- 
ion which has given some offense 
among the fanatical people of Tyrol, 
from which province the Protestants | 
have been hitherto excluded. All the 
former restrictions with regard to the 
establishment of churches with spires 
and bells, the public celebration of re- 
ligious solemnities, and the free purchase | 
of books and periodicals, are abolished. | 
llenceforth the Protestants will be ex- 
empted from paying, as heretofore they 
had to do, fees to the Roman Catholic | 
priests. The patent gives to the Church 
also a provisional Church constitution, on | 
athoroughly presbyterian basis ; and the 
lirst General Synod has the right either 
to ratify this provisional constitution or 
to propose changes. For the ecclesias- 
tical and educational wants of the Prot- 
estant Churches a proportional contribu- 
tion from the state treasury is promised. 
So far the contents of the patent seem to 
have been received in Austria with gen- 
eral satisfaction. The only points to 
which objections have been made are 
those which reserve for the emperor the | 
right of appointing all the councillors 
and the president of the Supreme Eccle- | 
siastical Council, and of confirming the 
superintendents. It is true that the 
same right is possessed by all the other | 
princes of Germany, Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic; but, in accordance with | 
the general demand of ecclesiastical in- 
dependence, which is growing through- 
out Germany, the Austrian Protestants, 
once in possession of representative as- 
semblies, will soon demand that the | 
self-government of the Church be car- 
ried through in all its details. 





THe Roman CatTsHoLic CHuRCH.— 
The influence which Rome had gradually 
gained in several German States by 
means of favorable concordats, has ex- 
perienced another and emphatic reverse. 
The concordat which the Pope had con- 
cluded with the King of Wurtemberg | 
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has been rejected by the Chamber of 
Representatives by a decided majority. 
The representatives of the people had 
never given their consent to this com- 
pact. In 1857 it was agreed to by the 
cabinet without consulting the cham- 
bers, and the government commenced to 
carry its provisions through, independ- 
ently of the legislature. The voice of 
the entire Protestant population declar- 
ed itself loudly in favor of rejection, and 
more than six hundred petitions, all nu- 
merously signed, were addressed, to this 
end, to the government and the legisla- 
ture. When the Chambers were con- 
vened on February 28 the discussion of 
the concordat question was immediately 
urged, and, on the vote being taken, 
sixty-seven members voted for the re- 
jection, and only twenty-seven against 
it. The majority comprises all the 
Protestant deputies, save four, while the 


| Roman Catholic members, except two, 


form the minority. The time of concor- 
dats may now be regarded as past. The 
legislatures of some of the smaller states 
which have a numerous Roman Cathoiic 
population, have voted addresses to 
their princes, petitioning them not to 
enter into any concordat with the Pope, 
but to regulate the affairs of the Roman 
Catholic citizens in the way of ordinary 
legislation. 


FRANCE. 

THE Roman CatHoLic CHURCH.— 
Among the innumerable pamphlets to 
which the situation of Rome has given 
rise, none seems to have made a deeper 
sensation than the one entitled France, 
Rome, and Italy. Signed by M. de la 
Guerronniére, director of printing and 
publication at the Ministry of the Interior, 


| and approved by M. de Persigny, it was 


considered throughout France, and by 
all parties, to be the view the emperor 
wishes the world to take of his policy 
with regard to the temporal power of the 
popes. The bishops of France are al- 
most unanimously so fanatical and blind 
supporters of the secular sovereignty of 
the Bishop of Rome, that they have been 
induced, by the great success of the 
above pamphlet, to make the most vio- 
lent attacks on the emperor. The palm 
of boldness in these attacks is due to 
the Bishop of Poitiers, who in a pastor- 
al letter, which had to be read from 


| every pulpit of the diocese, did not hesi- 


tate to represent the emperor as Pontius 
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Pilate. The emperor has seen fit to 
show greater forbearance than other 
European governments, for instance, the 
King of Sardinia, used to show, and 
has contented himself with having an 
official blame inflicted on the bishop by 
the Conseil d’Etat. A subsequent circu- 
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lar of Mr. Delaugle, Minister of Justice, | 


informs the attorney general that the 
articles 201 and 204 of the Penal Code 
are still in force, which condemn to im- 
prisonment or banishment any minister 
of religion who in print or speech pub- 
licly criticises an act of the govern- 
ment. 

The Roman Catholic party of France 
claim to be numerically very strong, 
and to be rapidly increasing in strength, 
and they adduce as a proof the steady 
increase of church-goers in all parts of 
the empire during Lent, which this year 
was more noticeable than in any previous 
year. This proof will appear, however, 
as less conclusive, when we take into 
consideration, on the one hand, the vast 
theatrical display of the churches during 
this period, which attracts thousands who 
show no interest in the religious exer- 
cises, and, on the other hand, that after 
Lent the attendance regularly again de- 
clines. In the French Senate an address 
to the emperor, indorsing his policy in 
Italy, has been adopted by all except 
four votes. In the Corps Legislatif an 
amendment to the address, which advo- 
cated the temporal power of the Pope, 
has received the considerable number of 
ninety-one votes; but after its rejection 
the entire address, indorsing the emper- 
or’s policy, has been adopted against 
only fifteen votes. 


The convents which, owing to the 
patronage of the government, had mul- 
tiplied so rapidly in France during the 
past thirty years, have been foremost in 
stirring up the passions of the people 
against the pretended anti-Roman policy 
of the emperor. The government has 
therefore resolved to enforce against 
some of the convents the law according 
to which their legal existence requires a 
previous authorization. Some of those 
monastic communities, which have been 
founded without authorization, have been 
suppressed ; and from others all the 
members, who were not natives of 
France, have been expelled. These 
measures have greatly embittered the 
hostility already existing between the 
government and the clergy. 
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THE PROTESTANT CnruRCHES.—The 
religious anniversaries have been well 
attended and animated meetings. 
Though the operations of the religious 
societies of France are of course con- 
ducted on a much smaller scale than 
those of England, their proceedings de- 
rive a peculiar interest from the circum- 
stance that they indicate the progress of 
Protestant Christianity in the chief 
Roman Catholic country. Many of the 
statistical figures in the annual reports 
gave striking proofs of this progress. 
We learn, for instance, that three mill- 
ions of Bibles have been circulated in 
France during the last eighteen years, 
tbat a Protestant Almanac has a yearly 
circulation of two hundred thousand 
copies, and that the foreign Missionary 
Society is considerably extending its 
sphere of action, embracing now South 
Africa, China, and Hayti. 


ITALY. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—From 
all parts of Italy we have a cheering 
view of the progress of evangelical 
principles. Tuscany and Naples, in 
particular, have become the center of 
the most zealous endeavors for the evan- 
gelization of the country. In Florence 
the Theological Seminary of the Walden- 
sians is gaining a firm footing. Through 
the princely liberality of four individuals, 
aided by a donation from the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, the Palazzo Rica- 
soli, formerly Salviati, in Florence, has 
been purchased and made over for the 
accommodation of church, theological 
college, schools, ete. The establishment 
of Protestant schools is vigorously 
pushed on. According to late advices 
about a dozen well-trained youths were 
about to leave the Waldensian Normal 
School at La Tour; but these being in- 
sufficient to meet the demand, it was 
intended to begin a Protestant Normal 
School for Central Italy in Florence. 
The institution of Protestant deacon- 
esses, which was established last year 
in the same city, has enrolled about 
forty pupils, and has already one or two 
Italian girls in preparation as teachers. 
The Swiss school in Florence is under 
the direction of a young Swiss clergy- 
man of great educational ability, who 
will actively co-operate in personal ef- 
fort, as well as by advice, in advancing 
the interests of the evangelical Italian 
schools. 
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In Naples a Neapolitan Evangelization 
Aid Society has been formed, which, ac- 
cording to its programme, has five prin- 
cipal objects in view, namely: 1. To 
assist native Protestant preachers; 2. 
To assist in establishing schools on 
strictly Protestant principles; 3. To aid 
the work of colportage, Scripture read- 
ing, etc.; 4. To translate into Italian 
Protestant religious and controversial 
works; 5. To establish a printing press, 
and publish journals, newspapers, etc., 
in order to show what the Protestant 
doctrines really are. Gavazzi has con- 
tinued to preach five times a week to 
an earnestly attentive audience, and 
the tone of his sermons is said to have 
become more evangelical. Another con- 
verted ex-priest, Rev. Mr. Cresi, is oceu- 
pying a hall in another part of the city 
for religious services, and he was, at the 
close of April, on the point of opening a 
ragged school, for which a Protestant 
lady had kindly paid the rent, while 
another Protestant lady has volunteered 
to instruct the children, 

The recognition of the civil and politi- 
cal rights of Protestants is evidently 
progressing. One of the leading men 
among the Italian converts, Professor 
Mazzarella, has been elected a member 


of the Italian Parliament. Several out- | 


rages against the rights of Protestants 
have occurred at the instigation of the 
priests in Tuscany, Protestant families 
having been forcibly prevented from 
having their children baptized and their 
dead buried; yet, in most cases, the 
government and also the local authori- 
ties have made laudable efforts for 


maintaining the principles of religious | 


toleration. The Monitore Toscano has 
published a circular from Minghetti, the 
Minister of the Interior, addressed to 
all governors, intendants, etc., ordering 
that henceforth a portion of the public 
Campo Santo in every town or village, 
shall be marked off by a wall or hedge, 


for the burial of all non-Catholics, unless | 


the municipality choose to provide a 
separate cemetery. 


Tue Roman CatuHouic Cuurcu.—If 
obedience to all Papal decrees, and a 
belief in the efficiency of the ecclesiasti- 
cal censures, were an essential feature of 
the Roman Catholic system, nearly all 
Italy might be said this day to have left 
the communion of Rome. For, although 
the Pope has pronounced excommunica- 


tion against all who have aided or may | 
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aid in the reunion of his former territory 


| with the new kingdom of Italy, the rep- 


resentatives of the Italian people, as- 
sembled in Parliament, have not only 
sanctioned the formation of a united 
Italy, but they have, with almost perfect 
unanimity, declared that the nation has 
a right to Rome as its capital, and that 
they must have it. All the bishops side 


' with the pope, and we have heard only 


of a single Neapolitan bishop who has 


| openly declared himself in favor of the 


recent political changes; but this fact 
only corroborates the view that the po- 
litical emancipation of Italy from the in- 
fluence of Rome may be regarded as 
complete. The same cannot yet be said 
to be the case with regard to the ecclesi- 
astical emancipation. Victor Emanuel, 
Cavour, and Garibaldi have shown, on ma- 
ny occasions, that they have either none 
or but little regard for the doctrinal sys- 


| tem of Rome, and that they would rejoice 


at its overthrow or thorough reformation. 
But there are indications that thousands, 
who are willing to accept the abolition 
of the temporal power as a fact, or even 


' to hail it as the harbinger of a new glo- 
| rious era in the history of Italy, cling 


firmly to “the religion of their fathers,’’ 
and even hope that the loss of temporal 
power may redound in a great spiritual 
reformation. Cavour himself, in aspeech 
in the Italian Parliament, expressed the 
belief that the political ‘unity of Italy 
being once carried through, the “ Catho- 
lic” party would develop a power which it 
had never possessed under the old regime, 
and that the time, therefore, might soon 
come when he would be himself in 
Parliament, a member of the oppositional 
minority. 


SPAIN. 


PROTESTANTISM.—Some of the Spanish 
converts, Whose arrest we recorded in 


' the April number of the Methodist Quar- 


terly Review, have been liberated on 
bail, but Matamoros and Alhama have 
been refused this favor. One of the 
Spanish authorities at Granada told 
Matamoros that he pitied his sad case, 
but that it would have been better for 
him if he had committed robbery or 
murder. The prisoners expected that 


' the maximum of punishment which the 


law permits would be inflicted upon 
them. They have found a warm friend 
and advocate in Sir Robert Peel, who in 
the beginning of this year happened to 
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travel to Grenada in the same diligence 
with Matamoros, and being interested in 
his case, afterward visited him and Al- 
hama in prison. Sir Robert has twice 
brought their case before the House of 


Commons, and on April 30 an influential | 
meeting was held at London, under the | 


presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
for the purpose of calling on the English 
government to interfere so as to puta 
stop to the religious persecution of the 
Spanish Protestants; but Lord Russell, 
notwithstanding his sympathies with 
their cause, did not seem disposed to 
make any official application on the sub- 
ject to the Spanish government. In the 
meanwhile it is gratifying to hear that 
the liberal democratic party of Spain are 
cordially sympathizing with the friends 
of religious and civil freedom in Europe 
and America, that they are making great- 
er efforts than ever before for securing to 
their own country the privileges of re- 
ligious liberty, and that they are confi- 
dent of a speedy success. 


TURKEY. 

THE GREEK CuuRCcH.—The Bulgarian 
question still awaits its final solution. 
The expectations of the Roman mission- 
aries, who hoped that they would draw 
over the entire people to their Church, 
have not been realized. The only Bul- 
garian bishop who at first favored a 
union with Rome, hesitated when the 
final step was to be taken, and the 
number of Bulgarians who really have 
gone over seems to be very small. The 
shrewdest and most active among the 
Roman missionaries in Turkey, Mr. 
Boré, has headed a Bulgarian deputation 
to Rome, which was to announce the 
submission of the entire nation to the 
Pope as an event likely to take place 
shortly. One of the clerical members 
of the deputation has been appointed by 
the Pope patriarch of the United Bulga- 
rians, and the nucleus of a United Bul- 
garian Church having thus been formed, 
it may be expected that the endeavors 
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| for gaining the entire nation for the 
| cause of the union will be redoubled. 

The great majority of the nation, 
however, persevere in their efforts to 
secure the independence of all the Bul- 
garian Churches from the oppressive 
rule of the Greek Patriarch, and the 
| formation of a Free Bulgarian Church. 
A memorial signed by two bishops, six 
other ecclesiastics, and twenty-seven of 
the leading men of the nation, has been 
addressed to the members of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of Constantinople, ask- 
ing for their kind offices in behoof of the 
objects for which the Bulgarians are 
seeking. The Evangelical Alliance has 
warmly recommended the matter to the 
representatives of the seven Protestant 
countries, part of whom, at least, have 
promised to exert themselves in favor of 
the just rights of the Bulgarians. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople, supported 
by the influence of Russia, has obtained 
from the Porte a decree of banishment 
for the Bulgarian bishops, but the exe- 
cution of the decree has been prevented 
intime. The Turkish government has, 
on the contrary, so far yielded to the 
demands of the Bulgarians, as to con- 
sent to the calling of a convention of 
delegates from all parts of Bulgaria, to 
test the sentiments of the people at 
large in regard to their relations to the 
Greek Patriarch. 


PROTESTANTISM.—The Protestant mis- 
sions among the Mussulmans have been 
steadily going on, but threatening clouds 
are beginning to rise upon the horizon. 
The Porte intends to organize a decided 
opposition against what they consider the 
encroachments of the Bible into their na- 
tionality. Their plan seems to be this: to 
make diligent search for the New Testa- 
ment and Bibles in Turkish, and for their 
owners and readers; to confiscate the 
books; to frighten or punish (according 
to the degree of culpability) the individ- 
uals; and to exile those who have really 
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Arr. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 

Rev. Donald M’Donald, of Scotland, is 
the author of an able work, entitled, 
Creation and the Fall. More lately he 
has published a second work, from the 
press of T. & T. Clark, entitled an Jntro- 
duction to the Pentateuch. It maintains 
ably the Mosaic authorship and histori- 
cal authority of the Five Books. 

Dr. A. P. Stanley (author of Sinai and 
Palestine and Life of Arnold) has pub- 
lished Lectures on the History of the 
Eastern Church, with an Introduction on 
the Study of Keclesiastical History. 
Stanley is Regius Professor of EKcclesi- 
astical History in the University of 
Oxford. 

Dr. Tulloch has published a volume, 
entitled, English Puritanism and its 
Teaders, The characters he portrays 
are Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, and 
Bunyan. 

Bagster & Co. publish A Methodization 
of the Hebrew Verb, on an original plan, 
tor the use of learners. 

The Genetic Cycle in Organic Nature ; 
or, The Succession of Forms in the 
Propagation of Plants and Animals. 
By George Ogilvie, Regius Professor in 
Aberdeen University, is published by 
Longman & Co. Professor Ogilvie is 
author of a previous work, entitled, 
Master-Builder’s Plan in Typical Forms 
of Animals. 

The Introduction of Christianity into 
Britain; an argument in favor of St. 
Paul’s having visited the extreme Bound- 
aries of the West. By Rev. B. W. Sa- 
ville, A. M. 

The first and second volumes of Lord 
Stanhope’s Life of the Younger Pitt 
have appeared. The biographies bith- 
erto of this, as of most other British 
statesmen, are very incomplete. Lord 
Stanhope has had access to documents 
hitherto unused, and his work, though 
unsatisfactory, is a great improvement 
upon its predecessors. 

Bohn has published the first volume 
of the Letters and Works of Lady Mary 
Montague. By Lord Wharncliffe. It is 
a third edition with additions. 


Murray advertises as “just ready,” 
The Gorilla Country; Explorations and 





Adventures in Equatorial Africa, with 
Accounts of the Cannibals and other Sav- 
age Tribes, and of the chase of the Go- 
rilla, the Nest-building Ape, Chimpanzee, 
Hippopotamus, ete. By M. Paul Du 
Chaillu. With map and eighty illustra- 
tions. This work is awaited with high 
expectation by scientific men and the 
public generally. 

A Life of Professor Porson, by the 
Rev. John Selby Walton, with a por- 
trait, is promised by Longman & Co. 

A Life of Edward Irving, in two vol- 
umes, by Mrs. Oliphant, is in preparation 
from Hurst & Blackett’s press. 

Professor Owen has published the 
Posthumous Papers of Dr. John Hunter, 
with an “Introductory Lecture on the 
Hunterian Collection of Fossil Remains.” 

Of Darwin’s Work on Species six 
thousand copies have been sold in En- 
gland. He has issued a new edition, 
with various additions and corrections. 
Prefixed is an “Historical Sketch of 
the recent Progress of Opinion on the 
Origin of Species.” 

The Oxford Essays and Reviews have 
called out the following publications : 

The Dangers and Safeguards of Mod- 
ern Theology, by the Bishop of London. 


Scripture and Science not at Variance ; 
with Remarks on the Historical Charac- 
ter, Plenary Inspiration, and surpassing 
importance of the Earlier Chapters of 
Genesis. By John H. Pratt, M. A. 
Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

“ Essays and Reviews” anticipated. 
Extracts from a work published ir the 
year 1825, and attributed to the Lord 
Bishop of St. David's. 

The “ Essays and Reviews” and the 
People of England ; a popular Refutation 
of the principal Propositions of the Es- 
sayists. With an appendix, containing 
the protest of the bishops and clergy, 
the proceedings in convocation, and all 
the documents and letters connected 
with the subject. 

Sermons, chiefly on the Theory of Be- 
lief, by the iate James Shergold Boone. 
This volume is highly commended “ to 
the higher class of minds” by the Lite- 
rary Churchman, as specially adapted to 
“the present crisis.” 


’ 
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Dr. Temple (one of the authors of | 
Essays and Reviews, and successor to 


Dr. Arnold at Rugby) has published | 
Sermons preached in Rugby School | 
Chapel in 1858, 1859, 1860. From | 


M’Millan’s press. 
Henry Calderwood has published at 
the press of M’Millan & Co., a second | 
edition of his Philosophy of the Infinite ; | 
a treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the 
Infinite Being in answer to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton and Mr. Mansel. To this 
edition are added an answer to Sir Will- 
liam Hamilton’s letter to the author, and 
a Review of Mr. Mansel’s Limits of Re- | 
ligious Thought. Mr. Calderwood is a 
clear thinker and often an eloquent writer. 
His work is abundantly worthy of re- | 
publication in this country. 


The Westminster Review notices, un- 
favorably to the institution it describes, 
The Underground Railroad from Slavery | 
to Freedom, by Rev. W. M. Mitchell, of 
Toronto, ©. W. The same_ Review | 
speaks with earnest contempt of * Ne- 
groes and Negro Slavery; the first an 
inferior race, the latter its normal con- 
dition; by J. H. Van Evrie, M. D., 
New York.” It commends ‘ Secession, 
Concession, or Self- Possession— Which ? 
a letter addressed by a citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts to Charles Sumne; pub- 
lished by Walker & Wise, Boston.” 


The | 
first number of a new 
ly Review of English Theological In- | 
quiry and Criticism’ has appeared at | 
Gotha, from the press of Herr Perthes. | 
The work is conducted by Dr. Heiden- | 
heim, who resides, we believe, in En- | 
gland, and is a minister of the English 
Church. The purpose of the conductor | 
is, not merely to discuss for the benefit | 
of German theologians the development | 
of doctrine in the Church to which he | 
has attached limself, but to lay before 
German scholars the results of English | 
enterprise and travel, so far as these 
tend to illustrate the Scripture records. 
Some of the inedited treasures of the 
British Museum are to appear in this 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift.” 


London Atheneum says: “ The | 
‘German Quarter- 


The Atheneum furnishes the following 
item of LEgyptological intelligence: 


‘“M. Mariette is said to have made a 
new and important discovery in the ru- 
ins of Memphis; it is a list of sixty- | 
three Egyptian kings, 
limestone. 


engraved on | 
The Paris Library and the | 
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British Museum are in possession of 
similar tablets, but they are not near so 
complete as the one lately discovered, 
which is to find its place in the new 
Museum in Egypt. This tablet of 


| Memphis will determine the Egyptian 


dynasties of the ante-pyramidical pe- 
riod.” 


GERMANY. 

Professor A. Wuttke, of Berlin, has 
commenced the publication of a new 
Manual of Christian Ethics, (Handbuch 
der Christlichen Sittenlehre, Berlin, 1861.) 
the first volume of which has just ap- 
peared, while the seeond is announced 


| to be published before the close of the 


year. The author has already favorably 
distinguished himself among the younger 


| theological scholars of Germany by a 


work on paganism, and by a number of 
contributions to the leading evangelical 
journals of his country. With regard 
to the character of his new work, he an- 
nounces that it will neither be so specu- 
lative as some of its predecessors, nor 
exclusively biblical; but that he has en- 
deavored to give a manual of ethical 
theology, wholly resting on the basis of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and wrought into 
a scientific system, not through a foreign 
philosophy, but, as he calls it, through a 
self-development of the spirit of the Bi- 
ble. A long introduction contains, be- 
sides other valuable discussions, a history 
of ethics in paganism, Judaism, and 
Christianity. 

“The Essence of the Christian Sermon 
according to the Prototype of the Apostolic 
Sermon (Das Wesen der Christlichen Pre- 
digt, etc., Gotha, 1861) is the title of an 
important homiletic work by Rev. Mr. 
Beyer. The author divides his subject 
into three books: in the first he treats 
of “the sermon as the word of God;” 
in the second, of “the sermon as the 
word of God to the congregation ;” and 
in the third, of ‘the word of God to the 
congregation as the expression of Chris- 
tian personality.” Throughout the sub- 
ject is discussed, as the author an- 
nounces, “with particular reference to 
the principal tendencies of modern the- 
ology.” Simultaneously another contri- 
bution to the same branch of theology 
is published by Rev. Mr. Kirsch, under 
the title, “The Popular Sermon, (Die 
Populiire Predigt, etc., Leipsic, 1861.) 


The many admirers of the exegetical 
works of Professor Hengstenberg will 
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be glad to learn that this veteran theo- | 
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logian has published the first volume of | 


a new commentary on the Gospel of 
John. Though it is the almost unanimous 
opinion of theologians that Dr. Heng- 
stenberg has been hitherto, in his writ- 
tings on the New Testament, much less 
successful than in those on the Old, a 
new commentary by him on one of the 
Gospels will be bailed everywhere as 
an exegetical publication of great im- 
portance, 
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most thorough and erudite historical 
works of Germany. 


On the history of the Hussites new 
information of great importance is given 
in “The Reign of George of Podebrad,” 
by Max Jordan, (Das Kénigthum Georg’s 


| von Podebrad. Leipsic, 1861.) George of 


| Podebrad, who, in 1458, was unanimous- 
| ly elected king of Bohemia, and died in 


Another exegetical publication has | 


been comunenced by Professor Wieseler, 
of Kiel, under the title, An Investigation 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in particular 


| Church. 


its Author and its Readers, (Kine Unter- 


suchung tiber den Hebraeerbrief, etc., Kiel, 
1861.) In the first part, which has ap- 
peared, the author shares the opinion of 
those who regard Barnabas as the author. 
The second part is to appear toward the 
close of the present year. 


The great collective work on the Lives 
and the Writings of the Fathers of the 
Reformed Church, which has been in 
course of publication for several years, 
and of which we gave an account in the 
April number of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review, has met with so great a success 
as to encourage the publisher to make 
arrangements for the publication of a 
similar work on the Lutheran Church. 
The prospectus mentions the names of Dr. 


Lehnerdt, formerly Professor of Theology | 


at Berlin, and now Superintendent-Gen- 
eral of the province of Saxony; Dr. 
Schmidt, of the University of Strasburg; 
Dr. Uhlhorn, formerly of the University 
of Géttingen, and other distinguished 
theologians, as the editors. The 
volume, containing the Life and Select 
Writings of Melancthon, by Dr. Schmidt, 
(Philipp Melanchthon. Leben und ausge- 
wiihlte Schriften. Elberfeld, 1861,) has 
just appeared. 

Simultaneously with it another work 
on ‘The Lives of the Fathers of the Lu- 
theran Church,” (Das Leben der Altviter 
der Lutherischen Kirche. Leipsic, 1861,) 
has been commenced by Rev. Mr. Meu- 
rer. According to the prospectus it is 
to contain nine volumes, and will in- 
clude a greater number of biographies 
than the first-named work, which will 
limit itself to the biographies of the 
founders of the Church. The latter 


work is intended for all classes of read- | 


ers, while the volumes of the former col- 
lection will aspire to a rank among the 


first | 








1471, was a zealous patron of the Huss- 
ites, who at that time were so conspicu- 
ous as the standard-bearers of the reform- 
atory movements in the Roman Catholic 
The author has had access to a 
large number of important documents 
which have never before been made use 
of. He represents his book as a contribu- 
tion to the development of the modern 
state in opposition to the all-controlling 
supremacy of the Roman Catholie Church 
of the Middle Ages. 


The third number of the Studien und 
Kritiken begins with some introductory 
remarks by the learned editor, Dr. Ull- 
mann, respecting his resignation as 
President of the Supreme Kcclesiastical 
Board of the State Church of Baden. 
(This event is more fully referred to in 
the ‘Foreign Religious Intelligence” de- 
partment of this number.) Dr. Ullmann 
promises to devote henceforth a much 
larger portion of his time than before to 
the editing of his celebrated quarterly. 
One of the next numbers of the “Stu- 
dien” is to bring from his pen ‘ Remi- 
niscences of Dr. Umbreit,” his departed 
friend and associate editor of the “Stu- 
dien.” 

The number contains three longer ar- 
ticles, (Abhandlungen) viz.: 1. Libker, 
An Introduction to a Theology of Classic 
Antiquity. 2. Piper, Lost and Discovered 
Monuments and Manuscripts. 3. Gerlach, 
The Imprisonment and Conversion of 
Manasseh. The first article is particularly 
valuable. The author, who, by a Diction- 
ary of Classical Antiquity, and a number 
of other works, has gained the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best classical 
scholars of Germany, discusses in an in- 
teresting and thorough manner the theo- 
logical views of the Greeks concerning 
God, sin, eternity. The article quotes 


and reviews nearly the whole German 
and French literature bearing on the 
subject, and for this bibliographical com- 
pleteness alone ought to be read by every 
one who wishes to obtain reliable in- 
formation of the religion of the Greeks 
and Romans. 


In the second article, by 
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Professor Piper, of Berlin, many inter- 
esting contributions to Christian arche- 
ology are given. We noticed, in par- 
ticular, a highly interesting description of 
a Greek table-picture, which represents 
in a series of scenes the entire history 
of the celebrated image of Christ, which 
the Saviour himself is said, according to 
an early tradition, to have sent to Abga- 
rus, king of Edessa. 


The second number of the quarterly 
Zeitschrift fiir Historische Theologie con- 
tains articles by Hochhuth on the His- 
tory of the Protestant Sects in the Church 
of Hesse, and by Dr. Ebrard on “ The 
Outbreak of the First Religious War in 
France in 1562.” Besides it gives a 
short communication by Dr. Hartwig, 
evangelical pastor of Messina, Sicily, on 
the author of the work, De modis uni- 
endi ac reformandi ecclesiam, and an- 
other on the Moscow manuscript of the 
Church History of Eusebius, by the dis- 
tinguished Russian archeologian, Dr. E. 
de Muralt. 


The number of the religious quarter- 
lies of Germany (a complete list of which 
we gave in the April number of the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, p. 330) has 
recently received an addition by the es- 
tablishment of a Deutsche Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Englisch-Theologische For- 
schung, under the editorship of Dr. 
Heidenheim, in London. As the title 
indicates, the principal object of this 
journal will be to make the German 
theologians and the German Churches 
better acquainted with the contents and 
the spirit of the theological literature of 
England and America. The first num- 
ber contains the following articles: 1. Re- 
searches on the Samaritans, by Dr. Hei- 
denheim. 2. Mormonism, by Dr. Over- 
beck. 3. On the Phenician Inscriptions 
of the British Museum. 4. Epistle of 
Meshalmah ben Ab Sechuah’s to the Sa- 
maritans. 5. The Journals of England and 
their Theleogical Tendencies, together with 
a review of seven theological works of 
England. 


The gifted but fanatical High Lutheran 
Professor Vilmar, of Marburg, has com- 
menced the publication of a new relig- 
jous monthly called Pastoral-Theologische 
Blitter. The character of the editor 
warrants that the readers will find in it 
the most elegant German, a clear and 
forcible style, some powerful thoughts 


and sentences, and the most ultra de- | government or other community. The 
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velopments of high-churchism that have 
ever grown upon Protestant soil. 


FRANCE. 


The ‘“ Cours Complet de Patrologie,” 
published at Paris by Abbé Migne, has 
been recently completed. It is one of 
the grandest literary enterprises which 
the Christian world has ever seen since 
the invention of the art of printing, and, 
as such, well deserves a more extended 
notice. All the former great collective 
works of Roman Catholic literature, as 
the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, 
the Collections of Councils by Labbé and 
Mansi, the former collections of the 
Church fathers, the works of Cardinal 
Mai are nothing compared with it. The 
“Cours de Patrologie”’ of Abbé Migne 
comprises all the extant works and frag- 
ments of the ancient ecclesiastical writers 
in no less than three hundred and twen- 
ty-six large quarto volumes, two hund- 
red and seventeen of which contain the 
Latin writers of the first twelve centu- 
ries from Tertullian to Innocent IIL, 
while the Greek writers from Barnabas 
to Photius are given in the other one 
hundred and nine volumes. All the 
volumes have been stereotyped, in 
order to enable the publisher to furnish 
at any time complete sets, and the pur- 
chaser to replace any volume that may 
have been lost. 

The work is to be immediately follow- 
ed by a number of “indexes,” which 
are to comprise twelve volumes. For 
their compilation fifty persons have been 
engaged during five years, at an aggre- 
gate expense of about 500,000 francs. 
Each of the three hundred and twenty- 
six volumes is to be analyzed in these 
indexes two hundred and ten times. 
By means of these “ indexes ”’ it will be 
possible to refer at once to any of the 
ecclesiastical writers concerning each 
one of the doctrines of the Roman 
Church. Others refer to all the passages 
concerning music, geometry, and other 
sciences. By far the most valuable of 
the indexes, however, is the one which 
quotes for every single verse of the 
Bible, from the first of Genesis to the 
last of the Revelation, all the passages 
of the fathers which comment on it or 
refer to it. One of the most remarkable 
features in connection with this immense 
work is, that it has been carried through 
without any direct support from the 
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literary world owes it exclusively to the 
indefatigable labors of Abbé Migne, who 
‘:as staked a large personal property on 
the execution of this great work of his 
life. 


A new work on the life, the writings, 
and the age of Chrysostom, has been 
published, in three volumes, by Abbé 
Martin. (St Jean Chrysostome, Ses 
(Euvres et Son Siecle. Montpellier, 1861.) 
This is the second monography on the 
great orator of the ancient Church, 
which we have received from France 
within the course of a year, the former 
being Albert, Chrysostume comme Orateur 

opulaire. (Paris, 1860.) 

An interesting contribution to the 
Literature on Jansenism is the Histoire 
du Jansénisme, from its origin down to 
the year 1644, by the Pére René Rapin, 
of the Company of Jesus, (Paris, 1861,) 
a work originally written in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, but now 
for the first time revised and edited by 
the Abbé Domenech. ‘The Pére Rapin is 


the author of a great number of French | 


and Latin theological, classical, and po- 
etical works, one of the latter of which, 
entitled Jiortorum Libri 1V.,is the most 
celebrated of all for the purity of its La- 
tinity, and has been translated into 
French and Italian, and published in 


Kngland by J. Evelyn, jun., in 1673. | 
The present work, on which he is said | 
to have been employed during twenty | 
years of his life, was never published by | 
him, and has now been for the first time | 
edited, with the permission of the Minis- | 


ter of Public Worship, from the MS. 
preserved in the Bibliothéque de l’Arse- 


(July, 


Quarterlies, and 


| nal, and prepared by Rapin himself for 
the use of the clergy of St. Sulpice. 


The celebrated Rationalistic min- 
ister of Paris, Mr. Athanase Coque- 
rel, has published a Projet de Disci- 
pline pour les Eglises Reformées de France, 
presenté d la Commission du Conseil Cen- 
tral, (Paris, 1861.) The question of a 
reorganization of the Reformed State 
Church occupies the minds of the 
French Protestants to so high a degree, 
that the Supreme Board of the Church, 
the Conseil Central, had commissioned a 
minister of the Church, Mr. Rollin, with 
preparing a draft of a new Church disci- 
pline. Mr. Rollin, in his turn, had 
requested Mr. Coquerel to present his 
views on the subject likewise in the 
form of a draft of a Church discipline, 
with which request he has complied by 
the above publication. We see from 
the review of the work in the Archives 
Chrétiennes, that Mr. Coquerel proposes, 
in place of a national synod, a central 
council, consisting of thirty-one mem- 
bers, all of whom the government shall 
have aright to appoirt. Fortunately, as 
the same paper adds, no such scheme 
stands any chance of receiving the appro- 
bation of the Reformed Chureh; the 
current of public opinion becomes 
stronger and stronger in favor of @ 
greater independence of the Church, a 
strong proof of which was given at the 
late meeting of the Pastoral Conference 
of Reformed Ministers at Paris, when a 
resolution was passed, by ninety votes 
against one, that a National Synod is 
the only proper ecclesiastical board that 
can authorize changes in the constitu- 
tion or discipline of the Church. 











Arr. XI.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 


THE HIGHER 


PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, April, 1861.—1. Annihilation, 2. Slavery 


among the Ancient Hebrews. 


4. The Old Testament in the New. 
7. The Sinaitic Manuscript. 


Latitudinarians of England. 


8. Rothe’s Address on Philip Melancthon. 


5. Christian Zeal. 6. The New 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH Review, April, 1861.—1. The See Bish- 


opric. 


How shall we get it? 2. Hymns from Compilers’ Hands. 


3. John 


Wesley on Separation from the Church. 4. Early Annals of the Amer- 
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ican Church. 5. University of Trinity College, Canada. 6. Life and 
Writings of Bishop Doane. 7. The American Quarterly Church Review, 
and our National Crisis. 


BiBLicAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON Review, April, 1861.—1. The 
Physical Training of Students. 2. The Mode of Baptism. 3. Covenant 
Education. 4, Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 5, The Apostolic Benediction. 
6. The Church and the Country. 


Brownson’s QuarTeRLY Review, April, 1861—1. Christ the Spirit. 
2. Pope and Emperor. 3. Early Christianity in England. 4. Xavier 
de Ravignan. 5. The Monks of the West. 

CuristIAN Review, April, 1861.—1. Archetypes. 2. The Greek Church. 
3. The Inspiration of the Apostles. 4. The New Trial of the Sinner. 
5. Conant’s Matthew. 6. Immateriality of the Soul. 7. Berkeley and 
his Works. 

DANVILLE QUARTERLY Review, March, 1861.—1. The Relative Doctrinal 
Tendencies of Presbyterianism and Congregationalism in America. 
2. The Relation which Reason and Philosophy sustain to the Theology 
of Revelation, 3. The Mystery of Iniquity. 4. Our Country—Its 
Peril—Its Deliverance. 5. Immortality of the Soul. 6. Ulphilas. The 
Goths and their Language. 7. Nature and Revelation in Relation to 
the Origin of our Conception of a God. 8. Divine Sovereignty mani- 
fested in Divine Predestination—the only Security for the Use and Suc- 
cess of Means. 

EVANGELICAL Review, April, 1861.—1. The Ministerium Question. 2. Bac- 
calaureate Address. 3. The Work of the Education Society. 4. The 
Lord’s Prayer. 5. List of Publications by Lutherans in the United 
States. 6. Emmaus Orphan House. 7. A Proposed Plan for a General 
Union of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, etc. 8, Exposition of 2 Peter 
iii, 12. 

FREEWILL Baptist QUARTERLY, April, 1861.—1. The Two Histories of 
the Creation—how Reconciled. 2. Liberty and Slavery. 3. Value of 
the Saxon Element in the Larguage of the Pulpit. 4. Agricultural In- 
terests. 5. Man Conscious between Death and the Resurrection. 6, Of 
Deacons. 7. Parton's Life of Jackson. 8. Progress. 


MercerssurGe Review, April, 1861.—1. Jesus and the Resurrection. 
2. The Early Introduction of Catechization in the Reformed Church. 
8. The Antipodes, or the World Reversed. 4. Animal Magnetism and 
Hypnotism. 5. Notes on the Agamemnon of Aischylus. 6. The Relation 
of the Holy Ghost to the Natural World. 7. Slavery and the Bible. 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, March, 1861.—1. Persian Poetry. 3. Amer- 
icanisms. 38. Mexican Antiquities. 4. Modern Criticism. 5. Popular 
Botany. 6. The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 7. Motley’s United 
Netherlands. 8. The Lessons of Revolutions. 9. Quackery and the 
Quacked. 


New EnGiLanper, April, 1861.—1. The Lives of the Haldanes, as illus- 
trating the Rise of Congregationalism in Scotland. 2. The Present 
Attitude of the Church toward Critical and Scientific Inquiry. 3. The 
Acquisition of the Amoor. 4. Missions in India. 5. Motley’s United 
Netherlands. 6. The Pulpit. 7. Guizot’s General History of Civiliza- 
tion. 8. George Miller and the Life of Trust. 9. The Martyrs under 
Queen Elizabeth. 10. Dr. Bushnell’s Christian Nurture. 11. Ralph 

Waldo Emerson on the Conduct of Life. 
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PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, April, 1861.—1. The Gallican Church. 
2. City Churches, 38. The Imprecatory Psalms. 4. Philological Exam- 
ination of Isaiah vi, 9,10. 5. The Scepter of Judah. 6, The Relation 
of the Church to Reforms. 7. The Arrow-Headed Inscriptions. 8. Mot- 
ley’s History of the United Netherlands. 


PROTESTANT EpPiscopAL QUARTERLY REVIEW AND CHURCH REGISTER, 
January and April, 1861.—1. Introductory Article. 2. The Old Testa- 
ment Doctrine of a Future Life. 3. Reminiscences of the Revolution. 
Was General Lee a Traitor? 4, The Chronology of the Septuagint. 
5. Historical Credibility of the Four Gospels. 6. The Tractarian Move- 
ment. 7. The Oxford Essays. Baden Powell on Miracles. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE MerHopist Episcopat Cuurcn, Sours, April, 

. The Conflict of Modern Philosophy. 2. Thomas Carlyle. 

8. Thomas Babington Macaulay. 4, Nast’s Commentary. 5. Method- 

ism in Canada. 6. Philological Study of the Latin Language. 7. Lady 
Maxwell. 8. Baptism and Church-Membership of Children. 


THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY JOURNAL, April, 1861.—1. The Handwriting 
on the Wall, Daniel vy, 2. The Autobiography of A. Carlisle, D. D. 
3. Designation and Exposition of the Figures of Isaiah, Chapters Ixiv, 
Ixv, and Ixvi. 4. The Sense of drwe dv, Acts iii, 19. 5. The Ben- 
efits of a Knowledge of the Purposes God has revealed in Respect to his 
Kingdom. 6. Pontius Pilate. 7. Indications that the Sedimentary 
Strata were formed Simultaneously, not in Succession. 8, R. F. Burton’s 
Travels in the Lake Regions of Africa, 9, The Lessons Taught by the 
late Extraordinary Political Events, and the Catastrophes to which they 
are Tending. 10. The Study of the Prophetic Scriptures specially a 
Duty at the Present Time. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY AND GENERAL Review, April, 1861.—1. The 
Man Christ Jesus as a Teacher. 2. A Glance at the Arena. 3. The 
Resurrection. 4. Hale’s Ninety Days’ Worth of Europe. 5. The Exist- 
ence of Moral Evil not Incompatible with Divine Goodness. 6. The 
Jews and the Gentiles, 7. Spiritualism Nothing New. 8. Temptation. 


UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, April, 1861.—1. The Study of Law in Germany. 
2. The Age Theory. 3. The Library of Brown University. 4. College 
Secret Societies. 5. Westminster Abbey, 6. Hugh Miller. 7. Pro- 
fessional Studies, 8. Aaron Burr, 9. The Study of Natural History in 
College. 10. The Pope as a Temporal Sovereign. 11, Theodore Parker. 
12. Professional Life. 13, The Value of Literary Societies in Academical 
Education. 14. Relations of Truth to Scholarship, News Articles: 
Amherst College, Bowdoin College, Brown University, Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia College Societies, Dartmouth College, Hamilton College, 
New York University Law School, Norwich University, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Trinity College, University of Vermont, Wesleyan University, 
Williams College, Y rale College, University Quarterly Association. 


SouTnHEeRN Baptist REvIEwW, March, 1861.—1. The Angel of the Old Test- 
ament, 2, Napoleon III.—the Man of Prophecy. 3, Conant’s Revision 
of Matthew. 4. Review of Abbey's Baptismal Demonstrations. 5. Per- 
verted Reason, or the Organon of Heresy. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN Review, April, 1861.—1, The Princeton Review 
on the State of the Country. 2, Coleridge. 3. Female Education. 
4. The Trinity of the Godhead the Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, 
5. Bunsen on the Bible, 6, A Vindication of Secession and the South. 
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English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND ForEIGN EvaNGELIcAL Review, January, 1861.—1. Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy of the Conditioned. 2. Views of the 
Early Christians on the Atonement. 3. Unitarian Tendencies. 4. The 
Theory of an Incarnation without a Fall. 5. The Life and Labors of 
Martin Luther. 6. The Lutheran Doctrine of Christ’s Vicarious Death. 
7. Melancthon and the Theology of the Church of England. 
April.—1, Bateman’s Life of Bishop Wilson. 2. Reason and Faith— 
Mansell and M’Cosh. 3. Didymus of Alexandria. 4. Vinet’s History 
of Preaching among the French Reformed in the Seventeenth Century. 
5. The Hebrew Monarchy—its Origin and Objects. 6. Autobiography 
of Dr. Alexander Carlyle. 7. The Age, and its Characteristics of Reno- 
vation and Transition. 8. Worldly Literature and Christianity. 9. The 
Christian Element in Plato—Ackermann and Whewell. 10. The Oxford 
Essayists—their Relation to Christianity and to Strauss and Baur. 
11. The Fulfillment of Prophecy. 





Tue Ecxectic, January, 1861.—1. The Reformers and their Opponents. 
2. Life of Schleirmacher. 3. On Pain and its Uses, 4. The Opium 
Revenue of India, 5. Lavinia. 6. The Gospel Miracles. 7. Popular 
Physiology. 8. Vital, Moral, and Economic Statistics. March.— 
1. George Fox. 2. Speaking to them in Parables. 3. George Wilson. 
4. Motley’s Story of the Netherlands. 5. The Dodges of Romanism. 
April.—1. William Cowper. 2. Lord Macaulay’s Last Volume. 3. A 
Part-View of Scottish Clerical Life. 4. La France Protestante. 








JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE AND BrsiicaL REcorD, January, 1861.— 
1. On the Epistles of St. Peter. 2. Mary Standing by the Cross of Jesus. 
8. The Church History of Scotland. 4. The Chaldee of Daniel and 
Ezra. 5. Exegesis of Rom. viii, 18-25. 6. Origen’s Commentary on 
Rom. viii, 18-25. 7. The Book of Judith and its Geography.——Apri. 
—1. The Early Development of our Lord Jesus Christ. 2. The First- 
Born, a Title of Jesus Christ. 8. Suggestions on the Doctrine of 
the Atonement, in Relation to Modern Opinions. 4. Modern Skeptical 
Writers—“ Essays and Reviews.” 5, Modern Skeptical Writers—On 
the Interpretation of Scripture, by Professor Jowett. 6. History of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, from the Time of his Birth to the Commencement of 
his Mission. 


Lonpon Review, January, 1861.—1. The Theory of Development in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 2. Belgium under the Reign of Leopold I. 3. Tax- 
ation. 4, Early English Missions and Missionaries. 5, Russia in Asia. 
6. William Pitt. 7. Cotton. 8. New Zealand. 9. Our National De- 
fenses. 10. Varieties of Realism, Ancient and Modern. April,— 
1. Cuneiform Evidences. 2. Church Music. 3. The Sea. 4. Tullian 
Husbandry. 5. Religious Liberty. 6. The Women of India and Ceylon. 
7. Ghost-Lore and Table-Rapping. 8. Hymns and Hymn Books, 9. The 
Chinese Insurgents, and our Policy with respect to them. 





Natronav Review, January, 1861.—1. Chateaubriand. 2. Frederick the 
First, King of Italy. 3. The Statutes at Large. 4. Demosthenes. 5. 
Tests for the Public Service. 6. Uugenie de Guerin. 7. Old Creeds 
and New Beliefs. 8. The Growth of Italian Unity. 9. Ethical and 
Dogmatic Fiction. 10. The Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle, 
11. The Slave States and the Union. April.—1. M. de Tocqueville. 
2. The Diplomatic Service. 3. National Education. 4. Romance in 
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Japan. 5. Mr. Maine on Ancient Law. 6. Memoirs of Mrs. Piozzi. 
7. Prussia and the German Confederation. 8. Port Royal. 9. Politics 
and Faith. 10. Plato: his Physics and Metaphysics. 11. The Author 
of Paul Ferroll. 12. Three Men and Three Eras: Washington, Jackson, 
Buchanan. 


Nort British Review, May, 1861.—1. Present Movement in the Church 
of England. 2. Alexis de Tocqueville. 3. The Poems and Plays of 
Robert Browning. 4. Bishop Hurd and his Cotemporaries. 5. Rail- 
way Accidents. 6. Motley’s United Netherlands. 7. Berkeley’s Ideal- 
ism. 8. Dr. John Brown’s Hore Subsecive. 9. The Educational 
Question in Scotland. 10. The Christian Architecture of Europe. 
11. The American Secession. 


WeEstMINSTER Review, April, 1861.—1. Mr. Kingsley on the Study of 
History. 2. The Sicilian Revolution. 3. Voltaire’s Romances and their 
Moral. 4. The Universities and Scientific Education. 5. Early Inter- 
course of England and Germany. 6, The Cotton Manufacture. 7. Maine 
on Ancient Law. 8. Eton. 9, Austria and her Reforms. 


The doctrine of ‘ sociology,” so called, claims that so uniform are 
the operations of motives upon the actions of men that social reg- 
ulations may be reduced to an exact science, and society be organ- 
ized to a perfect model. It is a social theory built upon the doc- 
trine of philosophic necessity. According to its teachings history 
moves in the path of destiny, and every individual moves as causa- 
tions fix his motions. John Stuart Mill is didactic dispenser of 
this doctrine. Mr. Buckle exemplifies it in history, and the West- 
minster is its periodical champion. Mr. Kingsley, in his new Pro- 
fessorship of History at Cambridge, delivers an inaugural, assailing 
the Buckle doctrine, and the first article in the present West- 
minster returns the fire. It is a skillful argument for necessitarian- 
ism in the individual and fatalism in history. 

From metaphysics to cotton the transition is not violent. The 
reviewer thinks that so great is the supply on hand and so numer- 
ous the sources, that the danger, though alarming, is not im- 
mediate. 

On the whole, as far as this year is concerned there does not appear to be any 
imminent danger. As in 1857, the falling off in American supplies will be com- 
pensated by those from other places. 

The political complications of the United States may, however, produce the 
most disastrous results in 1862. We have already enumerated the vast resources 
for cotton supply which are even now at our command. There is yet time to 
render them more productive, and we have had fair warning. We do not care 
again to refer to the consequences to be dreaded from a real dearth of cotton in 
our markets. One good consequence is to be anticipated from the present alarm ; 
it will destroy forever the monopoly of the United States, and will convert our 
manufacturers to the judicious policy of free competition among many markets. 
The three years of unequaled prosperity which have now come to an end will give 
them strength to bear the season of trial which is before them. They have, how- 
ever, produced an unjustified dilation of trade, the evil consequences of which may 
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be severely felt. The competition of the Continental manufactures is also assuming 
a menacing attitude. They are fast coming into rivalry with ours in their own 
markets. These symptoms of approaching danger should not be passed by un- 
heeded. Every dark cloud, it is said, has its silver lining; and great as the 
storm may be which is now gathering round our cotton manufacture, we believe it 
to be stvong enough to pass triumphantly through it; and though it may be tem- 
porarily shaken, we do not apprehend that it will receive any permanent injury. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY Review, January, 1861.—1. The New Move in Ox- 
ford. 2. French Fiction—Its Better Aspects. 3. Abortive Legislation. 
4. Coventry Patmore—Faithful Forever. 5. Chinese Characteristics. 
6. Autobiography of Alexander Carlyle. 7. On the Origin of Life. 
8. London in the Middle Ages. 


The article on the Essays and Reviews, (which have been repub- 
lished in this country under the title of Recent Inquiries in The- 
ology, as noticed in our last number,) filling nearly eighty pages, 
and forming almost an elaborate treatise, is attributed to Isaac 
Taylor. It is able; but we should not have recognized his pecul- 
iar style. A very extensive volume, indeed, it would take thor- 
oughly to refute all the minutiz of skeptical objection, new and old, 
huddled into that conglomerate work. <A cavil can be uttered in 
a line, which has again and again been repeated, which requires 
pages to refute. The writer of the present article is master of the 
varied field ranged by the essayists. His passage on Geology and 
Scripture, founded on Dr. Dawson’s work, recently commended in 
our Book-table, brings into brief compass as satisfactory a view 
as we have seen. 


Biackwoop’s EprnpurecH MaGazrne, February, 1861.—1. School and 
College Life: its Romance and Reality. 2. Carthage and its Remains. 
3. Spontaneous Generation. 4. The Transatlantic Telegraph—Iceland 
Route. 5. Norman Sinclair: An Autobiography. 6. Biographia Dra- 
matica, 7. Judicial Puzzles—Eliza Fenning. 8. The Foreign Secre- 
tary. March.—1. The Indian Civil Service; its Rise and Fall. 2. The 
Physical Geography of the Sea. 3. Lee’s History of the Church of 
Scotland. 4. Iron-Clad Ships of War, and our Defenses. 5. Norman 
Sinclair: An Autobiography. 6. Recent Natural History Books. 
7. Wilson’s German Campaign of 1812. 8. The China War of 1860. 

April.—1. Spontaneous Combustion. 2. Italy: By Mark Monnier. 

8. Americanisms. 4. Life in Central Africa. 5. The World of Weimar. 

6. Norman Sinclair: An Autobiography. 7. General Patrick Gordon, 

the Russian Scot. 8. The Punjab in 1857. May.—1. The Ministry 

and the Budget. 2. Mrs. Beauchamp’s Vengeance. 3. Motley’s History 
of the Netherlands. 4. The Euthanasia of the Ottoman Empire. 5. The 

Executor. 6. The Origin of Species—A New Song. 7. Life of the 

Right Hon. William Pitt, by Earl Stanhope. 











The article on Spontaneous Generation traces the history of opin- 
ions on the subject, and analyzes the latest investigations. The 
ancient philosophers and the earlier Christian naturalists inferred 
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the doctrine of spontaneous generation from a superficial observa- 
tion of obvious facts, and were unaware of any atheistic conse- 
quences deducible. Worms and insects appear so palpably to 
spring from putrifying substances that all casual observers would 
accept the appearance as fact. Redi, an eminent naturalist of 
Florence, instituted thorough investigations, and established the 
conviction in the scientific world that all animals are the prod- 
uct of parental generation. Yet ingenious men are still engaged 
in experiments upon the subject. M. Pouchet, a French savan, is 
a special advocate of the doctrine of spontaneous generation. The 
present article analyzes his experiments and arguments, and finds 
them unreliable. M. Pouchet is charged with prepossession, with 
careless experimentation, and with treating rebellious facts in a 
summary way. The verdict of science thus far, in regard to spon- 
taneous regeneration, is pronounced to be “not proved and im- 
probable.” 

The doctrine is fairly driven from every post but one. There 
are in the bodies of men and animals immense numbers of parasites, 
of infinitesimal magnitude, for whose origin it is very difficult to 
account. 


The parasites are quite distinct in organization from all animals living else- 
where. They not only constitute a peculiar fauna, but many of them are peculiar 
to certain animals, and even to certain organs. In the brain there are forms never 
found in the intestine; in the liver there are forms never found in the muscles; 
in the muscles there are forms never found in the blood. Nor is this all. How 
they got from without into some of the places where they have been detected is 
quite inexplicable. They have been found in closed sacs, such as the chambers of 
the eye. They are found in the embryo while in the womb, This last fact has 
been doubted, but it has been frequently witnessed by very competent observers. 
We have ourselves found parasites in the foetal kitten, and in the eye of a newborn 
kitten they will generally be found. Nay, Dr. Burnett, of America, states that he 
has found vegetal parasites even in the human ovum; they belonged to a species of 
conferva, similar to yeast, one four-thousandth of an inch in diameter. It is re- 
marked by Allan Thomson, in his enumeration of the corroborative facts, that ‘ani- 
mals livingin the same situations and feeding on the same substances have different 
kinds of entozoa, parasites. The ova of some of the entozoa, as for example those 
of the common worm, are so large that they could not pass through the largest of 
the capillary blood-vessels ; the ova are so heavy that they could not be transmitted 
through the atmosphere; and the supposition of the passage of the ova from the 
parent to the offspring is opposed by the mechanical difficulty of the transmission, 
as well as by the facts that parent and child are not always affected with the same 
kinds of worms, and that, though the complaint of worms may be said to run in 
families, yet many escape, and one or more generations in the hereditary succession 
are frequently exempt from it. 


The reviewer admits that with regard to this particular class of 
animals the difficulties are not yet fully solved. 

Atheism does not seem to be any legitimate result of the doc- 
trine of spontaneous generation. But without its admission, it 
seems difficult to see how Darwin’s or Lamark’s development, or 
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selective growth from a primary germ, are to get a start. That 
primal germ must possess organic life, and it must come into ex- 
istence either by spontaneity or by miracle. Such a miracle would 
not be as imposing to the senses, but it would be as real as if an 
aggregation of matter should organize itself into the form of a 
human body and commence the functions of life and thought. 
And it is curious to note that the spontaneous generation of para- 
sites would not help Mr. Darwin; for they presuppose the ante- 
cedent existence of highly organized living beings. 


Eprnsuren Review, April, 1861.—1. Dixon’s Personal History of Lord 
Bacon. 2. The Republic of Andorre. 3. Political Diaries. 4. Eton 
College. 5. Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville. 6. Essays and Reviews. 
7. Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Piozzi. 8. The Fables of Babrius. 
9. Forbes’s Iceland. 10. Election of President Lincoln and its Conse- 
quences. 


The writer of the tenth article coolly takes it for settled that a 
permanent severance of the American Union has arrived. “ Even 
the most sanguine Federalists,” he says, “ scarcely venture to say 
more than that they hope for a reconstruction of the Union on a 
new basis, after a temporary separation of its component parts.” 
This view of the matter arises from the fact that he wrote at a 
moment previous to the uprising of the Free States at the call of 
the President to an assertion in arms of the unity of the nation. 
The reviewer displays neither great breadth nor depth of view. 
He nevertheless appreciates the full magnitude of the apparent 
event, and entertains very cheerful views of the consequences of 
the separation both to America and the world. The following are 
his opening periods :— 


There are at present four countries which stand at the head of the civilized 
world, and whose influence principally determines the march of modern civilization. 
Those four countries are France, Germany, England, and the United States. Russia, 
though a powerful military state, with an enormous territory, is still semi-oriental 
in its character. It has no science or literature, and little foreign trade; its lan- 
guage ranks among the barbarous dialects which no stranger voluntarily learns ; 
its influence, which is chiefly of a coercive and deadening nature, is confined to its 
own population. The emancipation of the serfs—a great measure, now, we may 
hope, accomplished by the firmness and'sincerity of the Emperor—may, in its con- 
sequences, alter the position of Russia with respect to the civilized world. Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerlaud, and the Scandinavian kingdoms, though they contain 
an enlightened and intelligent population, do not fill an important place in Eu- 
ropean progress; they contribute to it, however, by desultory and unconnected 
efforts. Italy and Spain, the head-quarters of that form of religion which, looking 
at its political and intellectual effects, we may denominate Mohammedan Christianity, 
have, under its paralyzing influence, lost the position which they formerly occu- 
pied in Europe. Their importance, both literary and political, has ceased; they 
are interesting chiefly from their historical associations. To use a modern meta- 
phor, they are shunted into the sidings of civilization, while the express trains of 
more vigorous nations sweep by, and pass them unregarded. Spain, indeed, has 
begun lately to develop some material wealth; and we hope that the Italian 
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revolution—not having been conducted hitherto in a revolutionary spirit—may, 
through the wisdom and moderation of its leaders, be destined to combine Italy 
into one kingdom, to avert foreign interference, and thus to consolidate an inde- 
pendent native government, which will give free scope to the inherent, but sus- 
pended powers of Italian genius. With regard to the kingdom of Greece, whatever 
may be its future destinies, its emancipation from the barbarizing effects of a long- 
continued Turkish dominion is too recent to admit of its holding any prominent 
place in European civilization for the present. 

Such being the nations which hold the primacy of the civilized world, anything 
which shakes the United States to its center, and which threatens to change its 
internal policy and its relations with foreign governments, is an event of first-rate 
importance. 


His view of the prospects beyond disunion is thus expressed :— 


We will only, in conclusion, express our opinion that the maintenance of the 
Union in perpetuity is impossible; and that the entire region from Niagara to 
Mexico, and from New York to California, cannot continue for many years to be 
governed by a single Federal Government. Dissolution, to some extent, and at 
no distant period, is, we believe, the ‘manifest destiny’ of the United States. 
Whenever this dissolution takes place, international law will regulate the relations 
of the new confederacies upon recognized principles; there will be, as in the Old 
World, contlicts of interests, mutual compromises, and a balance of power, but the 
superior energy, intelligence, and wealth of the Northern States must, as we think, 
cause their influence to preponderate, and thus will enable them to occupy all the 
temperate regions of North America, with a population cultivating the soil by 
means of free labor, and renouncing the institution of slavery. We cannot concur 
in the opinion of those who have expressed unmingled regret at the apparent dis- 
solution of the Union. No doubt the comparative failure of so great an experi- 
ment in the progress of mankind is to be deplored; but we are by no means con- 
vinced that the progress of mankind and of rational liberty will not be advanced by 
this separation. Nothing could be more deplorable than a sanguinary contest be- 
tween the two great sections of the American people; but we are convinced, for 
numerous reasons, that such a contest, if it takes place at all, will be of very short 
duration. On the other hand, we confidently believe that the perils of the com- 
monwealth will call a higher classof men to the direction of public affairs, and 
that the fate of millions of freemen will not long be abandoned to the corrupt and 
incapable agencies which have lately governed it. The severance of the Union into 
two parts will beget in both of them a stronger sense of the obligations of inter- 
national law, and a greater respect for their neighbors. The South will follow the 
broad path of commercial freedom uncontrolled by Northern protectionists. The 
North will follow the higher track of social freedom unfettered by Southern slave- 
holders. To each division of the Union a vast career of power, prosperity, and 
usefulness remains open; and if they have the good sense to abstain from mutual 
aggression, each of these two great countries may continue to play as important a 
part in the affairs of the world as when they were united by the slender tie of a 
Federal compact. 


———__¢ 


French Reviews. 


REVUE DEs Deux Monpes, Février 15, 1861.—1. La Comtesse d’Albany.— 
Ill.—L’Amie d’Alfieri et la Société Européenne. 2. Hegel et ’Hégélian- 
isme d’Aprés les Derniers Travaux Publi¢s en Allemagne. 3. La Nation- 
alité Bretonne dans l’UnitéFrangaise. 4. La Télégraphie Eléctrique en 
France.—De la Réforme du Service Eléctrique et de l’Abaissement des 
Tarifs. 5. Les Voyageurs en Orient.—VII.—De la Situation des Chré- 
tiens en Turquie d’Aprés une Enquéte du Gouvernement Anglais, pre- 
miére partie. 6. Histoire Naturelle de l’'Homme.—Unité de l’Espéce 
Humaine.—V.—Origine des Variétés et Formation des Races dans les 
Etres Organisés. 7. Des Origines de la Gravure——L’Archéologie et la 
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Critique dans !’Art. Mars 1.—1. Trois Ministres de Empire Romain 
sous les Fils de Théodose.—II.—L’Eunuque Eutrope, premiére partie. 
2. Philosophie Anglaise Contemporaine.—John Stuart Mill et son Sys- 
téme de Logique. 38. Statistique Morale-—Le Salaire et le Travail des 
Femmes.—IV.—L’ Assistance et les Institutions de Prévoyance, derniére 
partie. 4. El Cachupin, Scénes et Récit de la Louisiane. 5. Histoire 
Naturelle de !Homme.—Unité de l’Espéce Humaine.—VJ.—Du Croise- 
ment dans les Etres Organisés. 6. La Nemesis Divina, Manuscrit Inédit 
de Linné. 7. La Question du Coton en Angleterre Depuis la Crise 
Américaine. 8. Portraits Poétiques.—Maurice de Guérin. Mars 15,— 
1. Valvédre, premicre partie. 2. L’Atelier de Phidias, Etude Tirée de 
PAntique. 3. L’Expédition de Garibaldi dans les Deux-Siciles, Sou- 
venirs et Impressions Personnelles.—I.—La Sicile. 4. L’Agitation Alle- 
mande et le Danemark. 5. De l’Exploitation de la Propriété Fonciére 
et de la Vie Rurale en France. 6. Histoire Naturelle de ’Homme.— 
Unité de l’Espéce Humaine.—VII.—Les Theories Polygénistes, le Croise- 
ment des Groupes Humains. 7. Les Shikarees, Chasses dans |’Inde. 
8. Poésie.—Le Réve d’une Reine d’Asie. Avril 1.—1. Valvédre, sec- 
onde partie. 2. La Californie en 1860, ses Progrés et sa Transformation. 
3. L’Expédition de Garibaldi dans les Deux-Siciles, Souvenirs et Im- 
pressions Personnelles.—II.—Les Calibres. 4. Histoire Naturelle de 
’Homme.—Unité de VEspéce Humaine.—VIII.—Les Théories Poly- 
génistes et M. Agassiz, derniére partie. 5. La Politique du Libre 
Echange.—I.—Transformation Economique de Jl Angleterre. 6. Les 
Souffrances d’un Penseur Italien.—Leopardi et sa Correspondance. 
7. Les Voyageurs en Orient.—VIII.—des Tures et de la Condition des 
Chrétiens en Turquie d’Aprés une Enquéte Confidentielle du Gouvern- 
ment Anglais.——Aoril 15.—1. Les Peintres Flamands et Hollandais en 
Flandre et en Hollande.—Rembrandt et Van Der Helst, les Hollandais. 
2. L’Outrage du 4 Janvier, 1642, Histoire d’un Coup d’Etat Avorté, 
d’Aprés des Documens Nouveaux. 3. Valvédre, troisiéme partie. 4. Le 
Mormonisme et les Etats-Unis. 5. L’Expédition de Garibaldi dans les 
Deux-Siciles, Souvenirs et Impressions Personnelles,—III.—Cosenza et 
la Basilicate. 6. La Russie dans le Caucase.—II.—Les Peuples Mon- 
tagnards, 7. L’Echelle Mobile Devant le Corps Législatif. 8. La Lit- 
térature Nouvelle.—Des Caractéres du Nouveau Roman. 
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Human Destiny. A Critique on Universalism. By C. F. Hupson, author 
of “Debt and Grace as related to the Doctrine of a Future Life.” 12mo., 
pp. 147. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1861. 

The annihilation theory having been accused of affinity with Uni- 

versalism, Mr. Hudson publishes the present volume to show the 

existing antagonism of the two. He claims that in the contest 
with Universalism he has “the advantage of position,” not being 
obliged “ to maintain the doctrine of eternal woe.” 

His argument is divided into Five Parts. In the first he shows 
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some of the present occasions of Universalism; in the second he 
maintains that there exist “ radically,” and so perhaps persistently, 
“bad men ;” third, he adduces the Scripture argument against uni- 
versal final happiness ; fourth, he maintains the belief expressed in 
the early fathers to have been favorable to the “immortality” of 
a class, and opposed to Universalism; fifth, the argument from 
philosophy and reason. 

There is, of course, not a little repetition of previous views mar- 
shalled to a new issue. Yet there is much that is new, written 
with calm clearness and independence of thinking. The follow- 
ing passage illustrates his peculiar view of the mode of the cessa- 
tion of the souls of the persistently bad: 

I shall disclaim all opinion of a special or violent interposition on the part 
of God, in the final perishing of the wicked. My view is that the unrepenting 
sinner destroys himself; and though his self-destruction may not be complete in 
the death of the body, but in a second instalment of death, I shall still regard it 
not as miracle, but the natural process of tie life divorced from an unloved God, 
languishing back to naught. 

This view also cuts off a frequent objection that final punishment is ‘vindic- 
tive,’ and that God is wrathful in a bad sense of the word. It also allows the 
opinion that physical death is not a crisis in the history of one’s being. and that 
one who has not deliberately rejected God and virtue before the dying breath, may 
embrace God and virtue thereafter. Thus I hold, and have long held, the salva- 
bility of the heathen. The doctrine of an intermediate state without change, and 
of an appointed limit of probation on either side of the interval between death and 
resurrection, may still be true. 

I speak of ‘persistently wicked’ men. I do not asswme that there are such, 
that being part of the argument. Nor do I desire to limit the power of God in 
this regard, but only to show that the soul may be so contaminated with sin that 
reformation would involve reconstruction, at the hazard of persgnal identity; or, 
that after a great sin the power of faith in God’s forgiveness, or the possibility of 
happiness along with a faithful memory, may be gone.—Page 23. 

He assumes the doctrine of the freedom of the will. The doc- 
trine of the necessitated will he believes to be more uniformly held 
by Universalists than by the so-called Calvinists. 

eee 
Twelve Sermons, delivered at Antioch College, by Horack Mann. 12mo., 
pp. 314. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 
For the memory of Horace Mann we cherish no little respect. 
His character as an educationist, a philanthropist, a writer, a 
thinker, and a man, is of the noblest type. The heroic stand he 
took in opposition to Daniel Webster’s suicidal treason against the 
cause of truth and freedom, the brilliant effect with which he laid 
bare the sophisms of that great apostate, his country and his state, 
in their mania for sordid compromise, did not at the time appreci- 
ate; but it stands in history, and the record will brighten with ad- 
vancing time. It will hereafter be noted how little our so-called 


greatest statesmen comprehended their position, how paltry were 
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their temporizing expedients, how disastrous their groveling policy ; 
while the men of moral bearing and high integrity were as superior 
in the wisdom of their counsels as they were in the purity of their 
purpose. Let the lesson stand recorded for future admonition. 

These sermons bear the stamp of his vivid, individualistic, earn- 
est mind. Our impression is, that they exhibit not the high polish 
of style of some of his former productions. There is much with 
which we cannot accord. Yet every page is redolent with fresh 
views of permanent topics. Every paragraph is alive with restless 
thought. His congenial reader will obtain not only new views of 
many accepted truths, but will receive a quickening impulse for 
farther thought on topics of highest interest to humanity. 








The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments. Translated and 
arranged with Notes by LercesteER AMBROSE SAWYER. Vol. 2. The 
Later Prophets, 12mo., pp. 384. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1861. 

Mr. Sawyer published a new translation of the New Testament, 
which was received with so much severity by the critics that a 
man less sanguine or less confident of the goodness of his cause 
would have felt perhaps decisive discouragement. But the prose- 
cution of his work through the prophets of the Old Testament 
shows that he “still lives.” The present volume states by way of 
introduction the principles upon which he proceeds, which are in 
the main undeniably sound. The closing one third of the book is 
devoted to a defense of some of the questionable applications of his 
principles in his translation of the New Testament. Mr. Sawyer is 
an earnest thinker and a thorough scholar; and without indorsing 
all his views, we respect his single-hearted love of truth and his 
brave effort to advance the cause of accurate biblical knowledge. 








Discourses on Sacramental Occasions. By Ichasop Spencer, D.D. With 
an Introduction by Garprner Sprine, D. D. 12mo., pp. 468. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1861. 


These are very rich discourses. They unfold those doctrines in 
which evangelical Christians coincide, and give expression to those 
experiences that belong to all truly spiritual Christian life. They 
may be safely recommended to the private Christian as a com- 
munion manual. They may be recommended to our ministry as 
a reminder how suggestive a topic, too much neglected in our 
Church, the communion is for pulpit discourse. 





Dying Legacy to the People of his beloved charge. By NichoLas McrRay, 
D. D., Feb. 4th, 1861. 18mo., pp. 78. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


The genial piety, the manly liberality, the popular talent of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray gave him a high place in the public estimation, 
Fovurtu Serres, Vou. XIIL—33 
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and in the community where he lived. His decease was felt by all 
classes and denominations as a common loss. The Legacy before us 
consists of four sermons upon, respectively, A Future World, A Per- 
sonal God, The Soul and the Intermediate State. For a fifth discourse 
there is a text and a titlke—The Resurrection ;** but,” says the In- 
troduction, “ God, in his inscrutable providence, has left this subject 
open to pastor and people.” The hand that should have written 
is mouldering; the spirit that should have dictated it has ascended. 





Little Footprints in Bible Lands ; or, Simple Lessons in Sacred History 
and Geography, for the use of Palestine Classes and Sabbath-Schools. 
By J. H. Vincent. With an Introduction by Rev. T. M. Eppy. 12mo., 
pp. 139. New York: Carlton & Porter. 

The interior of this little work has a dry, catechetical look ; but we 

can easily believe the assurance of Dr. Eddy, made from experience, 

that in the hands of a teacher of proper enthusiasm and intelligence, 
its exercises would abound in interest. The result would be to 
improve our youth in one of the most important and interesting 
branches of Scripture knowledge; a branch serving to give reality 
and zest to all the other branches, a clear knowledge of Scripture 
lands in the light of Scripture history. This method introduced 
into our schools would be a most important step of improvement. 





Hebrew Men and Times, from the Patriarchs to the Messiah. by Jon 
Henry ALLEN. 12mo., pp. 435. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 


Mr. Allen has undertaken his work from a genuine love of his sub- 
ject, and it is performed in a graceful and pleasing style. His stand- 
point is neological. His sources, besides the sacred books themselves, 
are Ewald’s Geschichte des V olkes Israel, Francis W. Newman’s His- 
tory of the Hebrew Monarchy, and Bunsen’s “ Bibelwerk.” He 
shows a fine sensibility to the poetic and picturesque phases of his 
subject. He exhibits no little philosophical skill in tracing the his- 
torical development of brighter and better religious thought through 
the Jewish ages up to the Christian. His faith in the supernatural 
is minimum if not nihil. It is a very available and agreeable manual 
for any one who wishes to glance at that aspect of the great subject. 
oe ele 
Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 

Ourrents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science. With other Addresses 

and Essays. By OLIvER WrnpDELL Hoxmxs, Parkman Professor of 


Anatomy and Physiology in Harvard University. 12mo., pp. 486. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1861. 


Whatever attacks the aggressions of the brilliant Parkman Pro- 
fessor may provoke, he is able to make sure of the fair play of 
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being generally and generously read. The registry of his name or 
productions on the Index Expurgatorius would only insure him 
a brisker sale and a wider audience. Commingled heterodoxy, 
mischief, and fun put up by a skillful hand, and served in sweetened 
or gilded doses, are sure of a very general swallow. He is evi- 
dently endowed with that sense of enjoyment, without a very 
poignant sense of responsibility, which enables him to smile genially 
over triumphs viewed by many of his opponents as unfavorable to 
human well-being. 

The large share of the present volume embraces a powerful on- 
slaught upon Homeopathy. And yet in the perusal we are tempt- 
ed to suspect that his ostentatious and extended harangues against 
that system are but a pretext for certain brief but very fatal ad- 
missions against the Materia Medica of which he stands professional 
advocate. He admits that said Materia Medica entire, with the 
exception of a brief catalogue of specifies, might as well be sunk 
in the ocean. If so, then the adoption of Homeopathy is but the 
substitution of a fraus pia for a fraus nefanda. Our own use for 
the first half of our life, and disuse for the last half, of the whole 
catalogue of pukes and purgatives, both for our own case and for 
all whose health is under our care, have rendered us permanently sus- 
picious that the entire system is asuperstition as noxious as it is nasty. 
We have not the slightest doubt that the disappearance of disease, 
of either acute form or mild, is as frequent, to say the least, and as 
marked, in the hands of the dispenser of the glob. sac. as of the 
calomel and jalap. Whither we tend we are unable to say; but 
we are evidently in a bad way. Perhaps glob. sac. and pilule 
farinacee are the half-way house to nothing at all! That result 
the Parkman Professor apparently anticipates ; and he has care- 
fully provided a full page of assurance that after medicine has 
pretty much ceased to exist, the necessity for a Hygienic pro- 
fession will none the less fully remain. 

The main value of the volume lies in the article on Vital Mechan- 
ices. The Professor here discusses, with the exactness of a savan 
and the brilliancy of the poet, some of the deepest questions of 
philosophy in a bold yet reverent and serious spirit. The main 
question is, Can the phenomena of vitality be accounted for from 
the general laws of surrounding nature without a special vital 
principle? He argues the question by both an ascending and a 
descending process; by the former he attains an affirmative reply, a 
reply which, however, is subsequently invalidated if not reversed hy 
the results of the latter process. Starting from the lower ground, he 
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finds for every vital process a parallel out of the sphere of life. Life 
itself is found to be but the assemblage of phenomena scattered 
through inorganic nature. But then comes the great question of 
the first origination of the living organism. He excludes, under 
this question, the theory of spontaneous generation ; not as danger- 
ous, but as proofless. He excludes the theory of development, and, 
by parity, of natural selection; for the geologic record clearly 
shows, through successive periods, the uprising of new forms of 
full organic life without parentage or immediate ancestry. For 
this sudden high organization there is, by the ascending process, no 
accounting. He, indeed, draws up an imaginative programme, show- 
ing how it might be effected so far as vegetation is concerned. In 
the proper conditions, vegetation, like crystallization, may be flung 
out into form, and once begun, may be continued by the ordinary 
laws of vital action. But coming to the origination of the higher 
forms of organized life, the Parkman Professor furnishes a reply 
consisting. essentially of a dexterous collapse. Ascending from 
the grounds of material nature, there is no fairly imaginable meth- 
od of accounting for the sudden uprise of complex forms attested 
by the revelations of geology. 

He next, assuming the Creator, institutes the descending process. 
He begins by making a fine generalization, distinguishing the ob- 
jects of nature into two classes, namely, those to which the Deity 
sustains active relations alone, and those to which his relations are 
passive as well as active. The former objects simply operate as 
actuated by divine power; the latter have a portion of self-action, 
to which the Deity stands neutral. The latter are super-material. 
Ascending, material nature cannot attain their height. There is 
nothing in inorganic nature that can parallel the phenomena of 
self- active thought. This can be furnished only by the descend- 
ing process from God to nature. The act of introducing such a 
self-actively thinking being into nature is equivalent to the mér- 
acle of Theology. But soul being accepted as from above, a new 
and easier light is poured down upon the vital phenomena. The 
rigidity of the vital operations, as borrowed from surrounding na- 
ture, is fused, and they become more truly lifelike. 

We could wish that not merely one article but the whole volume 
had been in this grand field of thought. Dr. Holmes is little bound 
by prescriptive authority, by fear of logical or moral consequences, 
or by foregone conclusions. He is neither a timid nor a non- 
committal, but a positive and outspoken thinker; and as such, his 
results possess something of the reliability of a fresh authority. 
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Liberalistic as appear some of his views of conversational veracity, 
he has evidently a most serious reverence for absolute scientific 
and moral rrutH. He is not amusing his readers with mere beauty 
or ingenuity of speculation. He abjures all fancy-colored hazi- 
ness and all sham profundity. He shows no propensity for dreamy 
pantheism, or for a degrading materialism. He recognizes the 
spiritual nature of man as a soul, the free nature of man as an 
agent. His deity is not a Nature, of feminine gender, but a per- 
sonal, ever-living God. And he clothes his philosophy in a style 
vivid with the fancy of a poet, but a fancy subdued to the severest 
subserviency to the clearest, freshest, most forcible expression of 
the thought. 





> —__—__—_ 


History, Biography, and Topography. 


History of [atin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the Pontificate 
of Nicolas V. By Henry Harr Mirman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s, In 
eight volumes. Vols. 4-8. 12mo., pp. 555. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

We have repeatedly called attention to this great work. It has 
been put through the press by the enterprising publishers at the 
rate of a volume a month. It is now completed. It is an honor 
to English authorship, and it is presented to the American public 
in a form honorable to the American publishers. At a time when 
public affairs have so much diminished the number of issues from 
the press, this noble publication is specially entitled to the notice 
of scholars and the general religious public. To its breadth of 
philosophic view, its lofty judicial tone of historie impartiality, its 
pictorial power of narration, its eloquent, transparent style, we 
have borne ample testimony. 

Henry Hart Milman is the son of Sir Francis Milman, Physician 
to George III. He was born in 1791, was educated at Eaton and 
at Brazen Nose College, Oxford. He subsequently became a Fel- 
low at that University. In 1815 he produced his drama of Fazio. 
He took orders in 1817, and afterward published “Samor, the 
Lord of the Bright City,” a heroic poem possessing a high order 
of poetical finish, founded upon some passages in the history 
of ancient Britain. After the publication of the “ Fall of Jerusa- 
lem,” a dramatic poem, he was appointed Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. In this position he published three 
other dramatic poems, “The Martyr of Antioch,” “ Belshazzar,” 
and “ Anne Boleyn.” The poetry of Milman is characterized by 
an elevated imagination and a chaste style, yet it is wanting in an 
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intense poetic spirit. His genius is more rhetorical than poetical. 
His imaginative faculty transferred to prose, exerts its full power 
in giving to his historical productions a rich pictorial and living 
interest. 

His first production in the historic field, published in 1829, was 
his “ History of the Jews.” This was reissued in this country by 
the Harpers, and forms three serial volumes of their Family Li- 
brary. It placed the results of modern research before the public 
in popular form. Some complaints have been uttered against it 
as too much tinged with naturalism ; but Milman cannot be ranked 
with the Neologists. His second and greater historical work was 
issued in 1840, namely, a “ History of Christianity from the Birth of 
Christ to the Abolition of Paganism inthe Roman Empire.” This 
work, embracing three volumes, was republished by the Harpers 
in a single large octavo. Some traces, perhaps, the style of this 
work exhibits of the author’s study of Gibbon. It is elaborate, 
graphic, philosophical, leading the reader captive in its stately 
march. It takes full issue with the mythicism of Straus, then 
searcely known in this country. It accords full faith to the evangel- 
ical miraculous history of Jesus in a complete life of the Saviour, 
with which the work commences. There is little, if anything, 
indeed, which ought not to meet the demands of the most uncom- 
promising orthodoxy. Like the “ History of Latin Christianity,” 
it is complete in itself, and yet one is the appropriate chronological 
successor of the other. This last must be pronounced his greatest, 
his truly monumental work. Milman is at present Dean of St. 
Paul’s, to which position he was preferred in 1849. He has be- 
sides contributed numerous articles to the “ Quarterly Review,” has 
published a sumptuously illustrated edition of Horace, and an 
annotated edition of Gibbon. 

We can adorn our page with but a single specimen of the work 
under notice. 


The essential inherent supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power, as 
of the soul over the body, as of eternity over time, as of Christ over Cesar, as of 
God over man, was now an integral part of Christianity. There was a shudder- 
ing sense of impiety in all resistance to this ever-present rule; it required either 
the utmost strength of mind, desperate courage, or desperate recklessness, to con- 
front the fatal and undefined consequences of such resistance. The assertion of 
these powers by the Church had been, however intermittingly, yet constantly 
growing, and had now fully grown into determinate acts. The Popes had not 
merely claimed, they had established many precedents of their right to excom- 
municate sovereigns, and so of virtually releasing subjects from their allegiance 
to a king under sentence of outlawry; to call sovereigns to account not merely 
for flagrant outrages on the Church, but for moral delinquencies, especially those 
connected with marriage and concubinage; to receive kingdoms by the cession of 
their sovereigns as feudal fiefs; to grant kingdoms which had no legitimate lord, 
or of which the lordship was doubtful and contested, or such as were conquered 
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from infidels, barbarians, or heretics: as to the empire, to interfere in the election 
as judge both in the first and last resort. Ideas obtain authority and dominion, 
not altogether from their intrinsic truth, but rather from their constant assevera- 
tion, especially when they fall in with the common hopes and fears, the wants and 
necessities of human nature. The mass of mankind have neither leisure nor ability 
to examine them; they fatigue, and so compel the world into their acceptance; 
more particularly if it is the duty, the passion, and the interest of one great asso- 
ciated body to perpetuate them, while it is neither to the peculiar function, nor the 
manifest advantage of any large class or order to refute them. The Pope had, 
throughout the strife, an organized body of allies in the camp of the enemy; the 
King or Emperor none, at least none below the nobles, who would not have pre- 
ferred the triumph of the spiritual power. If these ideas are favored by ambiguity 
of language, their progress is more sure, their extirpation from the mind of man 
infinitely more difficult. The Latin clergy had been busy for many centuries in 
asserting, under the specious name of their liberty, the supremacy of the Church, 
which was their own supremacy; for several centuries in asserting the autocracy 
of the Pope as Head of the Church. This, which was true, at least on the ac- 
knowledged principles of the time, in a certain degree, was easily extended to its 
utmost limits; and when it had become part of the habitual belief, it required 
some palpable abuse, some startling oppugnancy to the common sense of man- 
kind, to awaken suspicion, to rouse the mind to the consideration of its ground- 
work, and to decompose the splendid fallacy. 

Splendid indeed it was, as harmonizing with man’s natural sentiment of order. 
The unity of the vast Christian republic was an imposing conception, which, even 
now that history has shown its hopeless impossibility, still infatuates lofty minds ; 
its impossibility, since it demands for its Head not merely that infallibility in doc- 
trine so boldly claimed in later times, but absolute impeccability in every one of 
its possessors; more than impeccability, an all-commanding, indefeasible, un- 
questionable majesty of virtue, holiness, and wisdom. Without this it is a base- 
less tyranny, a senseless usurpation. In those days it struck in with the whole 
feudal system, which was one of strict gradation and subordination ; to the hierar- 
chy of Church and State was equally wanting the Crown, the Sovereign Liege 
Lord.—Vol. iv, p. 460. 





Memoir of Nathaniel Emmons, with Sketches of his Friends and Pupils. By 
Epwarps A. Park. 8vo., pp. 468. Boston: Congregational Board of 
Publication. 1861. 

It is a great man, Mr. Professor Park, whose biography needs so 

big a book! Near five hundred octavo pages between covers 

assure us at a glance of a magnificent subject of narration or a 

magnificent display of waste paper. Such were our anticipations 

at taking this massy volume from our table, and proceeding, in 
violation of Sidney Smith’s rule, to read a trifle before reviewing. 

The result predicted by Sydney from so preposterous a course 

actually followed. We contracted a “prejudice,” perhaps we 

may say rather a decided passion, for “ old Dr. Emmons.” 

Whoso sails, or rather steams, down the Connecticut river, nigh 
unto Middletown, will find himself involved, unless very careful, in 
a snarl of “ Haddams” as numerous and almost as perplexing as 
the intricacies of ““New England divinity.” There are, if we 
mistake not, East Haddam and West Haddam, Old Haddam and 
Young Haddam, Middle Haddam and Haddam Neck, besides, per- 
haps, others too tedious to mention and more tedious to inhabit, 
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all places very fertile in suggestions to emigrate. Here it was 
predestinated, without any antecedent demerit on his part, that 
Emmons should be born. In due time he graduated, of course, 
at Yale, studied divinity under Dr. Smalley, and finally was settled 
in a small town in Massachusetts, mentioned in the Gazetteers 
under the name of Franklin. Here Emmons lived, died, and here 
stands his monument. His life, extending from 1745 to 1840,draw- 
ing a line from antiquity to our own period, lacked but half a decade 
of a century. Sixty-eight years in one place was his unbroken 
ministry. Sheridan tells us of a mythological personage who sat 
so long in a seat that he grew to it; and Hercules, in pulling him 
from his sedentary position, “ left the sitting man behind.” Twice 
in the course of that long period did Emmons, under a temporary 
feeling that he had too little the heart of the people to be able 
further to benefit them, attempt the herculean task of withdrawing 
himself from his seat, and twice did the peremptory refusal of his 
people veto his “ bold” procedure. His people, how little demon- 
strative soever their affections may have been, knew the tall dimen- 
sions of the colossus upon their pedestal. 

Dr. Emmons is confessedly a “ representative man,” and as such 
reflects no discredit upon his class. Of a life so destitnte of exter- 
nal event as his, there could be no other history than a record of 
utterances, a tracing of mental development, and a portraiture of 
characteristics. By Dr. Park’s skillful and affectionate hand the 
work is done with a fine effect. The pastor of the little town of 
Franklin magnified his office by the mental and moral magnitude 
of its occupant. 

The workings of a great mind are as truly distinguishable from 
those of an ordinary one as the operations of a structure of stupen- 
dous timbers from those of a hand-machine. So conspicuous was this 
in Emmons that his parsonage became the oracle whither countless 
inquirers in the walks of high theological thought resorted for 
responses. His mind, early roused to the investigation of the re- 
lations of the great truths of philosophic and Scripture theology 
to each other, was ever in an active exploration into their pro- 
found recesses. The energy and clearness of his researches were 
equaled by his extraordinary power of expression. He had the 
talent, original and incommunicable, of compressing a large vol- 
ume of truth in a concise expression; so concise, indeed, as to 
possess all the brilliancy of wit, but so solid with wisdom as rather 
to be degraded by the application of that term. 

Emmons had a higher faith, both in the attainability and the prac- 
tical power of a consistent, systematic theology, than our day 
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seems inclined to entertain. His fundamental maxim seemed to be 
that it is in the power of rrurH to save the world; and the process 
is to be effected by the ascertainment and exhibition of truth. 
This is a high and honorable maxim; conceivable and retainable 
as a principle of life’s whole action but by one of the noblest 
of the sons of men. In his calm yet unselfish enthusiasm the 
pastor of Franklin believed himself so to have tried systematic 
theology as by fire, that the pure golden ingot had emerged. 
There is to be a millennium ; and that millennium is to be ushered 
into existence by the sweetly compulsory power of this truth, and 
finally surmounted with its crown. The accident that Franklin 
should be the spot where pure truth leaped out of her drossy en- 
velopments, and that her pastor’s crucible was the instrument, ex- 
cited no vain gratulations’; for in the presence of truth itself what 
other joy has a right to raise an emotion ? 

Of the theology itself, as briefly presented and skillfully and 
lovingly defended by Professor Park, we are too discouraged to 
speak at any length. Emmons is claimed, and claimed himself, as 
being “ positively” and eminently Calvinistic. Of four brother 
pastors he could say, “The first is Calvinisticalish, the second is 
Calvinistical, the third Calvinistic, the fourth a Calvinist. For 
my part, I wish to be either something or nothing in theology. I 
hate to be somethingish.” Now of this man’s theology, so explicit 
and well-defined, such different views are taken and such opposite 
representations made by his own compeers, that we hardly dare at- 
tempt a statement. The moment we poor Arminians undertake to 
represent any Calvinism of any shade, we are forthwith snapped up for 
misrepresenting it. Another source of discouragement is the fact that 
the entire class of theology or theologies to which it belongs seems 
to us to be ina hopeless state of disarrangement, not to say de- 
rangement, arising from one primal false assumption. The as- 
sumption of a necessitated will, planted by the relentless hand of 
Edwards as the initial point of what our Calvinistic friends some- 
what assumingly style “New England Theology,” involves the 
necessity of errors, and erroneous solutions of errors, without num- 
ber. It resembles the assumption of the earth as the center of the 
astronomic system, and involves theology in all the complexities of 
a Ptolemaic confusion. 

But it requires no agreement with his theological positions to 
enable us to appreciate and revere the pure heart, the clear intel- 
lect, the firm purpose, the consistent life, the reverent piety, the 
grand soul of Nathaniel Emmons. His biography is a picture, 
commemorative of a peculiar and primitive period of New England 
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Christian institutions and history. It is a pleasing picture, and we 
render our thanks to Professor Park for making it a liberal and 


full-sized portrait. 


a 


Annals of the American Methodist Pulpit ; or, Commemorative Notices of 
distinguished Clergymen of the Methodist Denomination in the United 
States from its commencement to the close of the year 1855. With an 
Historical Introduction. By Wm. B. Spraaun, D. D. 8vo., pp. 846. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1861. 


Dr. Sprague’s volume of Methodist clerical biography opens with 
a well written but brief view of American Methodism, compre- 
hending all its divisions, North and South, Episcopal, Protestant, 
and Wesleyan. It proceeds with biographies in chronological 
order, commencing with Asbury and closing with those whose de- 
mise took place in 1855. The main body of the memoirs appears 
to be from Dr. Sprague’s own pen. To these, however,’ many 
biographical letters are added, addressed to him at his request by 
eminent living acquaintances of the deceased subjects. These, 
while they impart something of a documentary and crude look 
to the work, add to its interest by furnishing fresh recollec- 
tions from valued contributors who seldom wield the pen, and 
whose biographies are yet to be written. Of these we may spe- 
cially mention the venerable Laban Clark, Samuel Luckey, Alfred 
Griffith, and David Kilburn. An interesting memoir of George 
Dougherty is furnished by Dr. Lovick Pierce. Dr. Hibbard has 
given some valuable reminiscences of his father, Billy Hibbard. 
An elegantly written portraiture of Asa Shinn is furnished by Dr. 
Lipscombe. 

The best critics in Methodist history pronounce the work re- 
markably accurate, approving the faithfulness of Dr. Sprague in 
the performance of his arduous work. We heartily recommend it 
to our preachers and people with but one reserve. The closing 
letter in regard to Maflit by Professor Mitchell, we trust, in com- 
pliance with what will be a very unanimous wish, Dr. Sprague 
will exclude from future editions. Dr. Sprague’s own part of the 
biography of that gentleman is satisfactory. Scores of living men 
there are who could have further done requisite justice, lenient or 
severe, to the subject, without calling in the aid of so injudicious a 
pen. Some sympathy every writer should have with his subject. 
Gaping, soulless, eaves-dropping curiosity a thoughtful mind might 
thoughtlessly indulge; but we can hardly conceive any but a very 
thoughtless man as parading its exhibition before the public. Mr. 
M. gives a very unfavorable picture of Maffit, a still more unfavor- 
able one of himself. 
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Life Among the Chinese, with characteristic Sketches and Incidents of 
Missionary Operations and Prospects in China. By Rev. R. 8. Mactay, 
M. A., thirteen years Missionary to China from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 12mo., pp. 400. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1861. 

Every minister, itinerant or local, of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church will perform a pleasant and most profitable duty in pro- 

curing and studying this picture of living China. Such an ex- 

tended acceptance and perusal of the work would awaken an 
interest which, however exciting or intense, could hardly become 
commensurate with the importance of this stupendous yet hopeful 
field of missionary enterprise. Our faithful missionary has well 
performed his double work of unfolding the Gospel to opening 

China, and of unfolding the work of Chinese conversion to Christian 

America. The volume cannot be read by our Church without 

kindling a flame of sympathy for the great mission. Especially 

should our young men and our candidates for the Christian 
ministry lift up their eyes upon these fields ready for the harvest. 

Mr. Maclay commences with a general view of the geographical 
and moral condition of China, her religious faiths, her history, 
government, laws, and institutions. He next gives us a picture of 
the Christian status in China, our churches, schools, and operations, 
with entertaining and characteristic sketches and pictures of 
missionary life. The anecdotes of missionary and native adven- 
ture and intercourse, the struggles between the old and new faiths, 
the forms which skepticism assumes among these semi-civilized 
thinkers, furnish food for thought to the Christian philosopher. 

Mr. Maclay concludes his book with an exhibit of the grounds 
of confidence in the work of Chinese Christianization, and an earn- 
est and well-sustained appeal to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to gird on her armor for this great special enterprise. The mani- 
fest tokens from Providence in breaking away all opposition and 
opening the doors of this great empire, the attitude of earnest in- 
quiry and expectation of great coming changes among the people, 
the much that has been done in preparing the linguistic and other 
apparatus, in establishing posts, and initiating the practical work, 
all furnish cheering omens to the laborer that a stupendous victory 
will crown his toil. Let the appeal of the pleader for China be 
everywhere heard. 








The Christian Maiden. Memorials of Eliza Hessel. By Josuua PRIESTLEY. 
Slightly abridged from the second London edition. With a portrait. 
12mo., pp. 357. New York: Carlton & Porter. 

We are not partial to biographies and “ memorials.” We opened 

this with the mental exclamation, “The usual assemblage of plati- 
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tudes we suppose.” We were, however, agreeably mistaken, for 
we found freshness, piquancy, and worth, the record of an inde- 
pendent, noble, and youthful life, written by one who was willing 
to lose himself in his subject. 

It is almost impossible to display the smoothness of romance in 
the portraiture of real life. Here, at first, we experienced the 
jolting sensation common in passing through works of this rather 
uneven kind ; but gradually we forgot all the inequalities, so fully 
did we come into sympathy with our traveling companion, and so 
interested in her newly opening views. There is a refined elegance 
in all her utterances. Her letters are gems. Her notices of books 
would do no discredit to the editors of the Quarterlies. 

Those young ladies who covet companionship with the truly 
good and truly refined of their own age and sex, may here find 
their aspirations gratified; and communion with this ‘Christian 
Maiden” will be of more real service to them than all the beautiful 
theories of “True Women,” “ Young Ladies’ Companions,” etc., so 
popular at the present day. To use an expression of her own in refer- 
ence to another, “She had to die, to show thousands how to live.” J. 

‘iheainaiaieaanalies 
The History of England. From the Accession of JamesII. By Lorp Macav- 

Lay. Vol. V. Edited by his sister, Lady TREveELYAN. With a com- 

plete Index to the entire work. 12mo., pp. 293. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1861. 

There is a melancholy interest in this incomplete volume done up 
with reverent care by the hand of a surviving sister. The closing 
sentence of the great work, by its very abrupt finality, induces us 
to hold our hand as if listening still for more. Macaulay is gath- 
ered to the illustrious dead of Westminster, and his work takes its 
place among the master products of historic genius. 

The present volume embraces three chapters. It wants the last 
touches of the original master hand. It closes with the death of 
William the Third. 


Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, Minister of Inveresk, con- 
taining Memorials of the Man, and Events of his Time. 12mo., pp. 471. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

“ Well, the grandest demi-god I ever saw,” said Sir Walter Scott, 

“was Dr. Carlyle, minister of Musselburgh, commonly called 

Jupiter Carlyle, from having sat more than once for the king to 

Gavin Hamilton, and a shrewd, clever old carle was he.” His 

memoir, commenced at the age of seventy-nine, and abruptly 

closed by death, is tinged with a Herodotean simplicity, sustaining 
its interest less by the events of the hero’s life than by the charac- 
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ters with whom he associated. Of these his notices, sketched with 
a running pen and without any attempt at artistic portraiture, 
have given no little popularity to the work. Hardly a chapter 
which does not abound with reminiscences of notabilities whom 
Scotland has furnished to literature or to history. Among them 
we enumerate Hugh Blair, Robertson the historian, Hutcheson the 
metaphysician, Home, author of ‘“ Douglas,” Charles Townshend, 
John Wilkes, Adam Smith, and David Hume. 





The Life and Career of Major John André, Adjutant-General of the British 


Army in America. By WintHrop Sargent. With a portrait, from a 
miniature by himself. 16mo., pp. 471. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 





This book represents André as an educated, agreeable youth, with 
the romance of the hills of Switzerland, and the music of the Ger- 
man nature breathing upon him through his ancestry. His life 
was a scene of successive captivities and betrayals, first of heart, 
then of person. 

Many incidents of the Revolution are brought in, interesting in 
themselves ; but it puzzles one to know how they can be possibly 
connected with Major André. However, by means of “ conjec- 
tures” and “perhaps,” there are ideal links; and, altogether, we 
may pronounce the book a timely one, as the national mind is 
ready for anything which looks toward war. J. 
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Politics, Taw, and General Morals. 


The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies, By Wm. G. SEWELL. 
12mo., pp. 325. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 





We have perused Mr. Sewell’s book with no ordinary satisfaction. 
It comprises a series of letters written by him from the British 
West India Islands to the editor of the New York Times. Mr. 8. 
visited those islands with the purpose of ascertaining from personal 
observation what were the results there produced by emancipation. 
He abjured all regard to inferences in application to slavery in our 
States or elsewhere. He disclaims any particular sympathy with ab- 
olitionists, a fact attested by his incorrect statement of the views and 
feelings of that class of philanthropists. His purpose was to ascer- 
tain, by direct observation, the state of things as it is, the history 
und prospects of the islands, and thence to answer the question, 
What have been the results of the great emancipation movement ? 
We feel under no obligation to deny that a large share of our 
gratification arises, not only from the state and history of things 
he unfolds, but from the resistless inferences he affords in favor of 
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antislaveryism. We object not to Mr. Sewell’s ignoring the business 
of making out a verdict against American slavery from West India 
emancipation. He occupies the stand of the witness, not the jury 
box. But for ourselves we rejoice to record that his testimony 
verifies the verdict he refuses to pronounce. Beyond all further 
question his statement furnishes a decisive vindication of the great 
emancipation movement in the islands, a clearance of the free negro 
character from many calumnies invented to justify slavery, and a 
cheering proof that freedom is not only the birthright, but a high 
source of well-being to the humblest varieties of our race. A dark 
point in our hopes for the future of our humanity would it be if 
the facts were otherwise. Let the record, then, stand ; and let the 
proclamation go forth, that the experiment of freedom in these isles 
is not, as the advocates of bondage have so boldly asserted, a fail- 
ure, but a success propitious to the highest hopes of the friends of 
freedom and righteousness. We recommend Mr. Sewell’s book to 
general perusal. We have room for a few of his closing lines: 

But freedom, when allowed fair play, injured the prosperity of none of these 
West Indian colonies. It saved them from a far deeper and more lasting de- 
pression than any they have yet known. It was a boon conferred upon all classes 
of society: upon planter and upon laborer: upon all interests: upon commerce and 
agriculture—upon industry and education—upon morality and religion. And if a 
perfect measure of success remains to be achieved, let not freedom be condemned ; 
for the obstacles to overcome were great, and the workers were few and unwilling. 
Let it be remembered, that a generation born in the night of slavery has not yet 
passed away, and that men who were taught to believe in that idol and its cre- 
ations still control the destinies of these distant colonies. Reluctantly they learned 
the lesson forced upon them; slowly their opposition yielded to the dawning of 
conviction; but now that the meridian of truth has been reached, we may hope 
that light will dispel all the shadows of slavery, and confound the logic of its 
champions when they falsely assert that emancipation has ruined the British 
islands.—Page 324. 


The National Controversy ; or, the Voice of the Fathers upon the State of the 
Jountry. By Josrern C. Stmes. 16mo., pp. 108. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton. 1861. 
The advocates of slavery and the advocates of Popery have many 
striking resemblances both in their character and their cause. 
One trait they possess in common is suggested by Mr. Stiles’s book, 
which is this: they condescend to reason with you only when they 
are unable to murder you. The Jesuit unable to bring the heretic 
to the Inquisition, the pro-slaveryist unable to inflict Lynch law 
upon the abolitionist, condescends each to resort to what he considers 
logic. The heroic impudence of Mr. Stiles might be apparent 
even to himself if he could but ask himself what would be the fate 
of the abolitionist in the South who should there attempt to at- 
tack slavery as he attacks antislaveryism in the North. In this 
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light, the very existence of his book demonstrates its own false- 
hood. Des Cartes’ famous argument, cogito, ergo sum, is hardly 
more concise than ours. Mr. Stiles’s book exists; therefore it is 
untrue. siihininielle ideale 


Educational. 


Second Standard Phonographic Reader, Engraved by Cuauncey B, THORNE. 
12mo., pp. 184. Andrew J. Graham, Phonetic Depot, New York. 


This elegant little volume is the fourth in a Series of phonographic 
works constructed by Mr. Graham and engraved by the skillful hand 
of Mr. Thorne. It mounts into an upper story of the phonographic 
structure where we are not familiar, namely, the reporting style. 
Mr. Graham has introduced some modifications of his own into 
phonography, which have not been fully adopted by the catholic 
body of phonographers, though we are told by professional re- 
porters that many if not all his modifications add rapidity to the 
practiced hand. <A schism in the phonographic system is in itself 
undesirable ; but the variations are not so great but that any student 
can easily master both and practice either. They are not so great, 
indeed, as Mr. Pitman has lately proposed, though happily we are 
not obliged to say introduced into the system. 
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Belles Lettres and Classical. 


A Compendium of Classical Literature, comprising choice Extracts translated 
from the best Greek and Roman Writers, with Biographical Sketches, ac- 
counts of their works, and notes directing to the best editions and trans- 
lations. Part I. From Homer to Longinus, Part II. From Plautus to 
Boéthius. By Caartes DExTER CLEVELAND. 12mo., pp. 622. Phila- 
delphia : E. C. & J. Biddle & Co. 1861. 


Professor Cleveland has completed in the present volume his series 
of specimens from English, American, and classical literatures. 
The works are printed and bound in uniform and appropriate style, 
and serve not only as standards in themselves, but as means of 
comparing the ancient and the modern modes of thought. The 
specimens here given are from the best translators, and the author 
has been on the alert to obtain the latest results. It may be com- 
mended both to the classical scholar and the English reader. 
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Juvenile. 


Glen Morris Stories. Dick Duncan. 18mo., pp. 256. Guy Carlton. 18mo., 
pp. 254. By Francis Forrester, Esq., author of “My Uncle Toby’s Li- 
brary.” New York: Howe & Ferry. Boston: Brown & Ferry. 1861. 


Our latest intelligence from the vivacious population of Young 
America is, that Francis Forrester, Esq., is a very great man. If 
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he were not above the requisite age they would elect him Pres- 
ident. With them he is as superior in fame to President Lincoln 
as Noah Webster was to Daniel Webster. We left that country 
a good many years ago never to return; but it is pleasant to hear 
of the excitements prevalent there, among which calls for Mr. 
Forrester’s “next book” are not the least animated. 





« Miscellaneous. 
The following works our space does not allow us to notice in full : 


The Shadowy Land and other Poems. By Rev. Gurpon Huntineton, 
A.M. 8vo., pp. 508. New York: Jas. Miller. 1861. 

The New Testament Standard of Piety. By Wm. McDonaup. 12mo., 
pp. 270. Boston: H. V. Degen & Son. 1861. 

The New American Encyclopedia, Edited by G. Rretey & C. A. Dana. 
Vol.12. Mozambique—Parr. 8vo., pp. 798. New York: Appleton & Co. 

Little Mary: An Illustration of the Power of Jesus to save even the 
Youngest. With an Introduction by Baron Stow, D.D. 18mo., pp. 610. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1861. 

Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe. By the author of “ Adam Bede,” 
“The Mill on the Floss,” etc. 16mo., pp. 265. Harper & Brothers. 

Trumps. A Novel. By Grorce Wo. Curtis. Splendidly illustrated by 
Avueustus HoprpEN. 12mo., pp. 502. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

Studies from Life. By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ A Life 
for a Life,” etc. 12mo., pp. 290. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Pamphlets. 


The Problem of Life. A Funeral Discourse on the occasion of the death of 
Hon. Joun M’LEAN, LL.D., one of the Associate Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Preached in Wesley Chapel, Cincinnati, at 
the joint request of the Pastor and the family of the deceased. By Rev. 
D. W. Ciark, D. D. Published by request. 12mo., pp. 30. Cincinnati: 
Methodist Book Concern. 1861. 


Dr. Clarke draws an eloquent and truthful portraiture of the emi- 
nent Christian jurist. 


Eulogy on John W. Francis, delivered before the New York Medico-Chirur- 
gical College March 7th, 1861. By Avausrus K. Garpner, A. M., M. D., 
Professor of Classical Midwifery and Diseases of Females in the New 
York Medical College. 8vo., pp. 24. New York: Published by order 
of the College. 1861. 

Antidote to Rev. H. J. Van Dyke’s Pro-Slavery Discourse. By Rev. Wm. H. 
Boote. Delivered in the M. E. Church, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 8vo., pp. 34. 
New York: Edmund Jones & Co. 1861. 

Objects and Plans of an Institute of Technology, including a Society of 
Arts, a Museum of Arts, and a School of Industrial Science proposed 
to be established in Boston. Prepared by direction of the Committee. 
8vo., pp. 29. Boston: Printed by John Wilson & Son. 1860. 

“ The Perfect Man.” A Sermon delivered in the M. E. Church at Bever- 
ley, N. J., on Sabbath morning, February 18th, 1860. By the Rev. 
Ruuirr V. LAWRENCE, of the N. J. Conference. 8vo., pp. 16. Published 
by request. 








